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The Middle East Fournal, in conformity with the objectives of its publisher, The 
Middle East Institute, takes no editorial stand on the problems of the Middle East. 
Its sole criterion is that material published be sound and informative, and pre- 
sented without emotional bias. All opinions expressed, therefore, are those of the 


individual authors and not necessarily those of the Yournal or of the Institute. 
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COMMUNIST TACTICS 
IN PALESTINE 


Martin Ebon 


FTER three decades of insignificance, the communist 
movement in Palestine has become a matter of con- 
sequence to the whole Middle East, and possibly the 

world. The Soviet Union and the Communist International ex- 
pressed the intention of strengthening their influence in the 
Middle East as early as 1920, during the Baku Congress of Com- 
munist representatives from colonial areas. This aim was again 
defined at the Sixth Congress of the Communist International in 
1928. But until the last few years, or even the last few months, 
emphasis had been placed on a preliminary and negative objec- 





v Martin Exon is a member of the faculty of the New School of Social Research in 
New York City. His book World Communism Today, a study of world-wide communist 
policies, organization, and leadership, was published earlier this year. During the war, 
he was Chief of the Foreign News Section, Overseas News and Features Bureau, Office 
of War Information. He has since served with the Department of State and the Foreign 
Policy Association. 
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tive: to reduce the influence of the Western powers, primarily 
Great Britain. 

This negative objective could be detected with particular 
clarity in Soviet policy regarding Palestine; as long as a solution 
of the problem was the concern of Great Britain, or of joint 
Anglo-American efforts, the Soviet Union’s attitude was largely 
one of deterring action. But as soon as the Soviet Government 
could exercise its influence through the United Nations, Russia’s 
policy became positive and sought a wider objective: to bring 
Soviet influence into play, even if this required modification of 
the traditional communist attitude of opposition to Zionism, as 
well as withdrawal from the goal of a unitary Jewish-Arab state 
which the communists had previously described as the only pos- 
sible solution. 

The final removal of direct British control over Palestine has 
created a vacuum. It is clearly the desire of the Soviet Union to 
fill this vacuum. The tactics which communists of Palestine are 
using to assist in this effort thus become a problem not merely of 
speculation, but of prime diplomatic-strategic importance. Recent 
activities of what is now called the Communist Party of Israel 
reflect the postwar tactical shifts in the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union. With the dissolution of the Communist Interna- 
tional in May 1943, individual communist parties throughout 
the world achieved a measure of autonomy in the development of 
local policies which they had not enjoyed before. Since each Mid- 
dle Eastern nation represented specific internal and external 
problems, it was of considerable advantage to Russia’s Middle 
Eastern policy for local communist parties to be able to adapt 
day-to-day tactics to local conditions. In Palestine, the new 
adaptability of communist policy was seriously strained when 
the Soviet Union endorsed partition and the creation of inde- 
pendent Arab and Jewish states. 

When the Communist Party of Palestine, founded in 1919, was 
admitted to the Communist International in 1923, it was advised 
by the Comintern’s Executive Committee to “support the na- 
tionalist freedom of the Arab population against the British- 
Zionist occupation.” Communist efforts among the Arabs of 
Palestine thereafter capitalized on religio-nationalist sentiment 
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against Jewish immigration and Zionist land purchases. Among 
Palestinian Jews, communism was unable to gain any substantial 
support; its ideological opposition to Zionism as a solution of 
Jewish problems made it unattractive to most of those who had 
come to the Holy Land. 

The communist position was particularly distasteful to Zionists 
during the period of violent Arab disturbances in 1929 and from 
1936 to 1939, when the Communist Party, following the line laid 
down by the Communist International, supported the Arabs. 
The Executive of the Communist International described Zionism 
in 1930 as “the exponent of the exploiting, big-power, imperialist 
oppressive strivings of the Hebrew bourgeoisie,”’ and said that 
‘*Zionism was converted into a weapon of British imperialism in 
order to suppress the national liberation movement of the Arab 
masses, while it converted into its own weapon the Hebrew popu- 
lation of Palestine.’’! After the 1929 riots, the Communist Inter- 
national instructed the Communist Party of Palestine to appoint 
an Arab majority to its Central Committee. Palestinian delegates 
to the 1935 Comintern Congress reported that the Arabization of 
their party was continuing and that only “the reliable and honest 
Jewish comrades in the party ranks” were permitted to continue 
their participation. 

The need for a new approach to the Palestine situation was 
apparently recognized by Communist policy makers at the time 
of the official dissolution of the Communist International in 1943. 
It was then that the Communist Party of Palestine was permitted 
to split into two major groups, one Arab and the other Jewish.? 

The Arab communist group, known as the “Arab League for 
National Liberation,” is led by Fuad Nassar and Emile Touma, 
its co-presidents, with headquarters originally in Haifa. Nassar 
heads the Arab Workers Congress (Mutamar al-‘Ummal al- 
‘Arabi), which was organized in August 1945, is affiliated with 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, and claims some 20,000 

1 As quoted in House of Representatives Committee on Foreign Affairs (Subcommittee No. 5), 
“Communism in the Near East,” (Washington, 1948), p. 23. 

? A Jewish splinter group, the Palestine Communist Association, also came into being at this 
time. Led by a veteran communist, Meyer Slonim, it adopted a more nationalist policy than the 
Communist Party and favored continuance of large-scale immigration. The Association, with only 


an estimated 500 members, has steadily diminished in influence. It publishes the weekly paper 
Achdut. 
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members, Touma is editor of the Haifa paper 4/Jttihad, which 
was banned temporarily by British authorities in the spring of 
1948, after it failed to comply with censorship regulations. Al- 
though forced by Russia’s action to accept the principle of parti- 
tion, the Arab communists emphasized the point that Russia 
supported it merely as a necessary step on the road to independ- 
ence; the true enemies were still the Western Powers and not 
the Zionists. Shortly before it was banned, 4/-Jttihad sought to 
place responsibility for the fighting in Palestine at the doorsteps 
of the United States and Great Britain, which were accused of 
subverting the true aims of the U. N.: 


Imperialism and its agents want to make us forget the clear truth that 
the United Nations decided not only on partition but also on independ- 
ence. Imperialism is interested in bloody disturbance, in order to obscure 
the national question of this country, which consists of the fight against 
imperialism and for independence.* 


The Communist Party of Israel is under the leadership of a 
secretariat consisting of Samuel Mikunis, Meyer Vilner, and 
Esther Vilenska, who is Meyer Vilner’s wife. The current policy 
of the party was summed up in a statement published by its 
Central Committee upon the proclamation of the Jewish State 
in May 1948: 


This is a great day for us. The British mandate, covered with blood, is 
dead. The Jewish state arises. The British mandate has been annulled by 
the struggle of the Yishuv and with the help of the Soviet Union and the 
progressive forces of the world. But the fight for independence is not yet 
finished. There are still British armies on our soil. The British sent Abdul- 
lah’s Arab Legion into action, which is now attacking savagely. 

Just as we achieved liquidation of the mandate by a struggle for libera- 
tion of the Yishuv, so we will achieve full independence by the mobiliza- 
tion of all the forces of the Yishuv for the fight for our freedom. On our 
side stands the whole Jewish people. On our side stand all progressive 
forces. We will fight and we will win. 

The proclamation by the government of the Jewish State means a 
change in the tradition of getting instructions from Washington and Lon- 
don. On this great day, we state that we will never accept foreign domina- 
tion and we will fight for the full evacuation of the British army. As we 
succeeded in destroying the British mandate, we will oppose every new 
attempt at Anglo-American suppression. On this great day we declare that 
we will fight for the freedom = the Arab population and co-operation with 
them in our state. We stretch out our hands for agreement to the neigh- 


* As quoted in Fewish Life, March, 1948, p. 28. 
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boring Arab countries, for their independence means our independence, 
and we want to stand with them against the common imperialist enemy. 

May the Jewish State be the free homeland for all its inhabitants. May 
the Jewish State be the homeland for working people. Let us build a fight- 
ing democratic unity for full independence Sa ur state. In these fateful 
days and amid dangers which threaten us, may the Yishuv be ready for 
the defense of our state. Our enemies won’t conquer us. The whole Yishuv 
must be united to fight for freedom. Every attack will meet the opposition 
of the whole people. 

Long live the Jewish State! Long live our independent, democratic 
state! Glory to the defenders and fighters for independence! Justice is 
with us! Victory will be ours! 4 


Despite the condemnation of British imperialism and the 
reference to co-operation with the Arab population, the militant 
support of partition shown in this statement is in obvious contrast 
to the defensive character of the quotation from A/-Ittihad. With 
tactical and nationalist slogans intermingled, the proclamation 
illustrates the change of communist policy among Palestine’s Jews. 

Until the spring of 1947, Palestine’s communist movements 
had emphasized the slogan of “‘ Arab-Jewish unity,” and proposed 
the creation of an independent bi-national state following evacua- 
tion of British forces. British and American efforts to arrive at a 
solution for Palestine by independent inquiry and negotiation 
were opposed by both Arab and Jewish communists. The Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry for Palestine was denounced by 
Meyer Vilner, in the name of the Communist Party of Palestine. 
Speaking to the committee at Jerusalem on March 25, 1946, 
Vilner described its creation as “‘an open breach of the San 
Francisco Charter” of the United Nations. He added: 

We regard this step as one of the attempts of the British Govetnment, 
assisted by the government of the United States, aimed at securing the 
continuation of the status quo in Palestine; i.e., the continuation of the 
colonial oppression of our country. The fact that the Soviet Union has 
been excluded from the working out of a solution for our country’s prob- 
lems is further proof that the initiators of this Committee lack any interest 
in advancing the freedom of the peoples of Palestine. As is widely known, 
the Soviet Union has been the only one among the Great Powers which, 
in the most consistent manner, has defended, at each of the international 


conferences, the right of colonial peoples to self-determination and 
independence. ® 


* “Palestine Communists Hail ‘Great Day,’” Worker, May 15, 1948, P. 3- 
*“*Arab-Jewish Unity for the Solution of Palestine’s Problem,” Political Affairs, June, 1946, 
p- 561. 
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On this occasion, the Communist Party of Palestine came out 
strongly against any partition project. Vilner said, 

We feel it our duty to sound a warning against all intrigues aiming at 
the partition of this country. The partition of this country would spell 
disaster to Jewish and Arab citizens alike. First of all, it would strangle 
any possible economic development. Secondly, it would strengthen the 
imperialist regime, since partition would mean dependence of both “states” 
upon the imperialist British rulers. Thirdly, such an arrangement would 
widen the gulf between Jews and Arabs. 

From this it follows that the plan for partition is an imperialist program 
designed to find a new form for the continuation of the old British rule 
and for the increase of tensions between Jews and Arabs. Therefore, it is 
evident that any such program does not help the solution of the problem, 
but leads to its further complication. The demand that Palestine be trans- 
formed into a Jewish State means, in fact, a demand for the partition of 
the country. The colonial power is interested in having the Jews demand 
a Jewish State and the Arabs an Arab State. The inevitable result of both 
these demands is the continuation of colonial rule over Jews and Arabs 
alike.* 

Vilner also opposed increased immigration. The initial split 
between the Arab and Jewish communists in 1943 had been a 
result of the Arab accusation that the Jewish communists had 
been guilty of “Zionist deviations” when they approved further 
immigration. Now, before the Anglo-American Committee, he 
stated that “the solution of the Jewish problem cannot be 
brought about by immigration,” and that “the full solution of 
the Jewish question will only be achieved by the victory of 
Socialism.”” He summed up his demands by calling for “imme- 
diate . . . recognition of Palestine as an independent Arab- 
Jewish state, and withdrawal of the British Army from this 
country.” He drew his precedents for such a state from “the 
historical experience of the multi-national Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, in which different people live in brotherhood, 
freedom and equality,” and from “the experience of peaceful 
relations created between the peoples of the Balkans during the 
past few years.”? 

The Anglo-American Committee’s findings were attacked by 
communist newspapers in all parts of the world. Moscow’s Isvestia 
made two points that coincided fully with those emphasized by 
Mr. Vilner: that the committee had been “established outside 


*“Arab-Jewish Unity for the Solution of Palestine’s Problem,” Political Affairs, June, 
1946, pp. 564-S. 7 Ibid, p. 565. 
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and in spite of the United Nations Charter,” and was pursuing 
“only one aim: the strengthening of British domination in the 
countries of the Middle East.”* The New York Daily Worker 
accused the Committee of evading the immediate problem and 
contributing to the confusion of the long-range problem. 

There was no apparent shift in the communists’ stand on parti- 
tion for the remainder of 1946. Both the Arab League of National 
Liberation and the Jewish Communist Party of Palestine sent 
representatives to the Communist British Empire Conference 
which met at London in January 1947. On this occasion, four 
months before the Soviet Union approved the principle of parti- 
tion, Samuel Mikunis warned “all Jewish people” that the 
Zionists were planning to “make Palestine or part of Palestine a 
Jewish state as an ally of the imperialist powers.” Emile Touma, 
speaking for the Arab communists, also opposed partition at that 
time, saying that “Zionism is trying, by promoting immigration, 
to keep its hold on the masses of Palestine and thereby to promote 
imperialism, especially American imperialism.”’* 

When, on May 14, 1947, Soviet delegate Andrei Gromyko an- 
nounced endorsement of partition, he clearly labeled it a second 
choice, paying tribute to the desirability of a single Palestinian 
state. He told the United Nations General Assembly that “the 
Soviet Union concludes that the lawful interests both of the 
Jewish and of the Arab peoples of Palestine can be defended in a 
proper manner only by the creation of a dual, democratic Arab- 
Jewish state.” Mr. Gromyko added that if it were found that this 
plan was unrealizable, it would be necessary to consider an alter- 
native solution in the division of Palestine into two indepéndent, 
separate states — one, Jewish, and one, Arab. He added: “I 
repeat, such a solution of the question of the future of Palestine 
would be justified only if relations between the Jewish population 
and the Arab population of Palestine were, in fact, so bad that it 
was impossible to reconcile them and to insure the peaceful co- 
existence of the two peoples in that country.” '° 


* Izvestia, August 10, 1946. For a summary of Soviet views on Palestine at that time, see also 
Moscow Radio, Soviet Far Eastern Service in Persian, May 30, 1946. 

* New York Times, February 27, 1947; “Empire Communists Demand Troops Quit Palestine,” 
Worker, March 4, 1947, p. 2. 
© New York Times, May 15, 1947, p. 8. 
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Gromyko’s statement expressed in essence the double-barreled 
nature of current communist tactical policy in Palestine. In their 
appeal to Zionists everywhere, the communist parties emphasize 
exclusively the role of the Soviet Union as champion of partition 
and of the Jewish State." In slogans directed at Arab and Moslem 
communities, they have sought to place the onus for making the 
one-nation plan “unrealizable” on the United States and Great 
Britain. 

Soviet policy was defined further on October 13, 1947, when 
Professor Semyon K. Tsarapkin, Counsellor of the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Washington, told the U.N. General Assembly that rec- 
onciliation of the Arab and Jewish points of view had become 
impossible, and that “the plan that provides for the partition of 
Palestine into two independent states, one Arab and one Jewish, 
is under the present circumstances the one that could be better 
put into practice.” Professor Tsarapkin described this decision as 
“a great step forward in the solution of the whole Palestine 
question.” * The Arab League for National Liberation naturally 
found it difficult to fall in line with Professor Tsarapkin’s state- 
ment. Its paper, 4/-Jttihad, continued to oppose partition in its 
editorials for about three weeks following the Soviet delegate’s 
speech; but then it, too, wrote that “partition is a constructive 
solution.” * 

Shortly after the Tsarapkin statement, communist parties 
from several Arab states met in Damascus, Syria, to discuss 
tactical adjustments to the dilemma posed by the new Soviet 
policy in Palestine. The meeting was addressed by Mustafa al- 
Ariss, Secretary-General of the Communist Party of Lebanon 
and the Arab world’s leading communist, and Khalid Baghdash, 
Secretary-General of the Communist Party of Syria. The U.N.’s 
passage of its resolution in support of partition on November 29, 
however, forestalled any possibility of halting loss of communist 
prestige among the Arabs. Among the more violent anti-commu- 
nist outbreaks were riots on November 30 and December 1 at 
Aleppo, where the offices of communist organizations and papers 


4 The first statements under the new policy were made by Mikunis, Vilenska, and Dr. Wolfgang 
Ehrlich before the United Nations Commission on Palestine, July 13, 1947. 

2 New York Times, October 14, 1947, p. 8. 

4 As quoted in New Leader (New York), Dec. 13, 1947, p. 18. 
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were invaded by nationalist demonstrators. At Damascus, the 
Soviet Cultural Center and the headquarters of the Communist 
Party of Syria were also damaged. Mushen Baraz, Syrian Min- 
ister of the Interior, told a press conference at Aleppo that 

“activities of communist organizations are not permitted in 
Syria. We are not going to allow communists to serve a foreign 
power on Syrian soil; nor are we going to permit them to advance 
a foreign doctrine.” * The Syrian Government officially banned 
the Communist Party on December 18, 1947. 

Since the partition decision was announced, the Communist 
Party of Israel, as it began shortly to call itself, has sought to 
influence left-wing political groups and to gain a foothold in the 
government of the young state of Israel. In this effort it has been 
only partially successful. The Palestine League for Friendship 
with the Soviet Union acted as the agent which invited several 
left-wing Zionist leaders to Moscow in November 1947, officially 
as guests for the Thirtieth Anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. The group included one leader of the League for Friendship 
itself, two communists, and two officials each of the Marxist 
Hashomer Hatzair, of the socialist Ahdut Ha‘Avodah, and of 
Mapai, the moderate Palestine Labor Party. After their return 
from the Soviet Union, officials of Hashomer Hatzair and Ahdut 
Ha‘Avodah merged their two parties into a so-called United 
Workers Party, which at once began publication of the Hebrew- 
language paper 4/ Hamishmar in Tel Aviv. The merger gave the 
United Workers Party approximately 25 per cent of the Zionist 
electorate. Mapai, the anti-Communist Labor Party which re- 
fused to co-operate with the other two, controls about 34 per 
cent. Both Provisional Premier David Ben Gurion, and Pro- 
visional Foreign Minister Moshe Shertok are members of Mapai. 


II 


In spite of the centripetal force exerted by Soviet endorsement 
of partition, communism in Israel at present remains clearly on 
the defensive. No acknowledged communist was included in the 
cabinet of the Provisional Government. Samuel Mikunis did, 
however, become one of the thirty-one members of the Provisional 


™ As quoted in the Armenian weekly Hairenik (Boston), January 22, 1948, p. 1. 
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Council of Government. Mikunis thus emerges as Palestine’s 
leading Communist. He was born in the Ukraine in 1900 and 
went to Palestine at the age of twenty-one. There he became a 
member of Histadrut, the Jewish Labor Federation, and was also 
active in the League for Jewish-Arab Rapprochement after its 
founding in 1939. He was arrested in July 1941, but was re- 
leased four months later. In 1946 he visited France, where he 
contacted officials of the French Communist Party. During the 
same year, he was appointed Secretary-General of the Palestine 
League for Friendship with the Soviet Union. 

The communists did not themselves press for direct participa- 
tion in the Israeli Provisional Government. However, they 
militantly supported the United Workers Party in its decision to 
boycott the government when its demand for three cabinet 
portfolios and five council seats was refused. The Communist 
Party’s Central Committee declared that ‘“‘representation of the 
United Workers Party was arbitrarily cut down,” and demanded 
an “increase in representation of the United Workers Party in 
the government.” It also asserted that “an attempt is being made 
to prevent the Communist Party from exerting any practical in- 
fluence within the Council,” and asked for “an opportunity for 
the Communist Party to exercise practical functions in the Coun- 
cil.” Following the “People’s Front” pattern that is part of cur- 
rent world-wide communist strategy, the party called for “an 
alliance with the forces of peace and anti-imperialism . . . on 
the basis of a struggle against the imperialist warmongers.” It 
urged “all democratic forces in the Council to set up a National 
Democratic Front,” a “united front” between the communists 
and the United Workers Party which “shall constitute the funda- 
mental nucleus of the National Democratic Front.” " 

To appreciate the extent to which this tactic fits into the 
strategy of world communism, it is necessary to recall that the 
People’s Front policy has become a most important part of com- 
munist effort.'* It may be described as the post-Communist In- 


% “No Compromise! A Call to Arms!” Jewish Life, May, 1948, pp. 30-1. The United Workers 
Party finally agreed to enter the provisional government when it was officially set up. 

# A basic statement on the People’s Front policy was made by Marshal Josip Broz-Tito at the 
Second Congress of the People’s Front of Yugoslavia, September 27, 1947. For a more detailed 
analysis of this policy, see Martin Ebon, World Communism Today (New York, 1948), pp. 15-26. 
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ternational version of the United Front originally introduced at 
the Seventh Congress of the Communist International in 1935. 
Under the People’s Front policy, communists are able to organize 
fractions within other parties or political and labor groups, and 
to create or join coalitions that pursue short-range aims with 
which communists are able to associate themselves for tactical 
reasons.!? 

Communist efforts to utilize the United Workers Party as a 
People’s Front have run into difficulties. The platform of the new 
party observed that “political communism requires subservience 
to orders from on high, even if they negate immediate national 
interests.” Esther Vilenska, a member of the Communist Secre- 
tariat, countered this platform by saying that the real question 
before the Israeli workers’ parties is, “For or against Marshall 
Plan enslavement? For or against imperialist military bases?” 
“A clearcut answer to these questions,” she declared, “is the 
decisive test for all progressive workers parties.” 

Throughout her analysis, she exhibits fear that Mapai might 
join with the Hashomer Hatzair and Ahdut Ha‘Avodah groups 
within the United Workers Party, leaving the communists out 
in the cold: 


The platform of the United Workers Party completely disregards the 
need for the establishment of a front of all opposition groups within the 
Histadrut against the Mapai leadership. It disregards the need for the 
joint action of the united party and the Communist Party. Despite the 
fact that one of the points of departure for the formation of a united oppo- 
sition movement is need for struggle against the political and economic 
line of Mapai, Meyer Ya‘ari [leader of the Hashomer Hatzair] does not fail 
to call for joint action with Mapai. In addition, he disregards the need for 
joint action with the Communist Party.!® 


The evolution of communist policy in Palestine and present 
difficulties in accomplishing a People’s Front present interesting 
parallels to events in two Asiatic countries, India and Burma, 
which point to possible developments in the Palestinian scene. 


7 There is considerable evidence, for example, pointing to liaison between the Communist 
Party and the so-called Stern Gang, led by Nathan Friedman Yellin. Instruction pamphlets issued 
by the Sternist organization have been markedly pro-Soviet in tone. But plans for a Communist- 
led international pro-Zionist brigade, first mentioned in February 1948, were blocked by non- 
communists, notably leading members of Mapai. This development was analyzed in a Jerusalem 
dispatch by Francis Ofner, Christian Science Monitor, April 21, 1948, p. 8. 

8 Kol Ha‘am (Tel Aviv), January 23, 1948. 
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The Communist Party of India favored Hindu-Moslem unity 
and opposed partition up to the moment that Hindu India and 
Moslem Pakistan became realities. Today, it concentrates sepa- 
rate attacks on both Hindu and Moslem leaders, accusing them of 
co-operating with British and American “imperialism.” In fact, 
when the Secretary-General of the Communist Party of India 
proved slow to express his opposition to the government of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, he was forced to admit his tactical mistake in 
public. The Communist position toward the Provisional Govern- 
ment of President Weizmann is similar. In Burma, communists 
were instrumental in creating a People’s Front under the name of 
the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League; but this coalition was 
captured by more moderate nationalist leaders, and the commu- 
nists were isolated — just as appears possible in Israel’s United 
Workers Party today. 

The future of communist influence in Israel and of the coun- 
try’s relations to the Soviet Union are linked in part to the politi- 
cal and pers nal career of Dr. Moshe Sneh, formerly a leading 
figure in the General Zionist (Centrist) Party and an ex-member 
of the Jewish Agency Executive. Dr. Sneh, a newcomer to Pales- 
tine, left his native Poland only after the German invasion in 
1939. He visited it again in 1947, and returned to Palestine after 
having had the opportunity to view Poland’s development under 
communist initiative. Dr. Sneh, possibly on the basis of what he 
had seen or had been told in Warsaw, came to the conclusion 
that the young Jewish state could gain more by orienting itself 
toward the Soviet Union than it had achieved by attachment to 
London and Washington. His views resulted in his resignation 
from the Jewish Agency, and from the General Zionists. In an 
address to the United Workers Party on January 24, 1948, he 
said that “the progressives of the world, the forces of real 
democracy, of real socialism” are grouped around “the fortress, 
the pillar of these world forces, . . . the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics.”** Dr. Sneh’s views have consequently become 


‘® As quoted in 4/ Hamishmar (Tel Aviv), January 24, 1948. For an earlier statement of Dr. 
Sneh’s position shortly after his resignation from the Jewish Agency Executive, see Ahdut Ha'- 
Avodah (Tel Aviv), January 8, 1948, where he is quoted as saying, inter alia, “the country which 
not only voted for, but was previously for, and is now for a Jewish State — must we not admit 
that that country is the Soviet Union?” 
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fully acceptable to the communists, who see in him an influen- 
tial champion of the USSR and an opponent of the Western 
nations. 

The future role of communism in Palestine generally, and in the 
state of Israel specifically, will almost wholly be dictated by 
events on the world scene. The weakness of communist appeal 
among both Arabs and Jews in the past suggests that neither 
group finds itself attracted to the ideologies and practices of 
modern communism. The current strategy and tactics of world 
communism have, however, supplied the elasticity for an expan- 
sion of communist influence. By throwing its anti-religious slo- 
gans overboard, communist labor leaders in Arab countries have 
been able to find followers much more readily than in the past. 
Kurds, Armenians, Jews, and other non-Arab minorities have 
been made the targets of special propaganda drives. It is within 
this framework that communist efforts in Palestine must be 
viewed. 

Jewish communists are among the most vociferous advocates 
of co-operation with the Arabs. They are opposed to Jewish 
“national production” which would discriminate against Arab 
workers. In this they follow the line of other left-wing groups, 
notably Hashomer Hatzair. They are also opposed to the advo- 
cacy of a Jewish state or commonwealth over all of Palestine, the 
so-called “Biltmore Program.” They are thus able to retain a 
bridge to the Arab minority inside Israel, and in many respects 
are at least outwardly a moderating influence. 

Nevertheless, there are many contradictions in the communist 
position which seriously weaken it. Above all, communist theore- 
ticians have to go to great lengths to reconcile their approval of 
partition with their ideological opposition to Zionism as “ bour- 
geois nationalism.” Alexander Bittelman, a member of the 
National Committee of the Communist Party of the United 
States, has said that “the bourgeois-nationalist ideology of 
Zionism has always tended to cultivate among Jewish workers 
and the Jewish masses generally, trends toward separation from 
the labor and progressive forces of their respective countries and 
from other peoples.” He also accused Zionism of “failure to break 
with imperialism and join hands with the anti-imperialist, demo- 
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cratic forces of the world,” and urged “‘a powerful united move- 
ment of Zionist and nenifianlats. Se 

The recent evolution of communist policy toward Palestine 
thus suggests that it is the intention of the Soviet Union to turn 
dissatisfaction with the Western powers into a more or less close 
alignment between forces inside Israel and Russia. If the state of 
Israel, bolstered by United States’ and Soviet recognition and 
the moral support of the United Nations, can withstand Arab 
pressure and continue its existence, it is likely to become an im- 
portant factor in Middle Eastern power politics. The leaders and 
people of Israel will have to choose to ally themselves with either 
the West or the East. Growing communist propaganda will urge 
an alliance with “the anti-imperialist, democratic forces” — 
the party’s euphemism for the Soviet Union, its satellites, and 
ideological friends. Emotional factors also will weigh heavily. 
Palestine’s Jewish community is made up of immigrants from 
both eastern and western Europe, and the resulting cultural- 
political differences have been sources of friction in the past. 
Palestinian Jews are no less subject to sentimental attachment to 
their former homelands than are, for instance, Americans of for- 
eign descent. The recent large influx of Jews from eastern Europe 
is likely to strengthen ties in that direction, merely by virtue 
of this emotional and cultural attachment. 

On the other hand, most Zionist statesmen, from Dr. Weiz- 
mann down, favor the Western democracy. Their own com- 
munity government is run along parliamentary lines. Israel’s 
financial, moral, and military support has in the past largely 
come from the United States. The young state will continue to 
require substantial aid, most of it from its friends and well- 
wishers in America. 

Because of the historical development of Israel, and because of 
the varied background of its population, the Zionists are likely to 
desire a neutral position between the great powers. The Israeli 
Government may attempt to become another bridge between the 
East and West, such as Czechoslovakia hoped to be during the 
immediate post-war period. But the Czechoslovak example illus- 


*” Alexander Bittelman, To Secure Fewish Rights: The Communist Position (New York, 1948), 
PP- 35-6. 
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trates that communist People’s Front tactics do not permit a 
small nation to build such a diplomatic bridge. 

Soviet policy in Palestine has so far met with considerable suc- 
cess, despite the continued weakness of the communist move- 
ment. Russian and U. S. support of partition has suceeded in ex- 
pelling Great Britain from Palestine without enhancement of 
British prestige in the Arab world. The way has been prepared 
for Soviet utilization of the Zionist movement, but at the same 
time the U.S.S.R. has been careful not to shut the door to a rap- 
prochement with the Arabs. The expulsion of the British is a vic- 
tory to the Arabs’ taste, and the Soviet Union has made it clear 
that it regards partition as a poor second choice to a unitary state 
in Palestine. Whether the Soviet Union can build positive senti- 
ment in its favor depends greatly on the clarity with which the 
United States and Great Britain approach the situation, and on 
the wisdom both Zionists and Arabs are prepared to apply to a 
permanent settlement of their differences. 


THE COUP D’ETAT OF 1936 


A Study in Iraqi Politics 


Majid Khadduri 


E SUDDEN and unexpected coup d’état that took 
place in Baghdad in October 1936 may be traced to 
causes that had arisen long before the formation of the 

Yasin-Rashid cabinet ' then in power. The coup was made Ppos- 
sible by the co-operation of two widely different opposition 
movements. The first, best known as the “Ahali (Peoples’) 
group,” advocated “socialism” and “democracy”; while the 
other, made up mainly of army officers, emphasized “nation- 
alism” and sought the eventual establishment of a military dic- 
tatorship. Divergent in ideals and aspirations and working inde- 
pendently of each other, the two movements nevertheless were 
willing to join hands in order to put an end to the alleged tyranny 
and corruption of the Yasin-Rashid regime, thus precipitating 
the first of the coup d’états which characterized Iraqi politics 
in the years preceding World War II. Viewed with a decade’s 
perspective, the coup thus emerges as a step in a gradual shift 
of power from civil to military hands. 


The Yasin-Rashid Cabinet (1934-36), named for Prime Minister Yasin al-Hashimi and 
Minister of the Interior Rashid Ali al-Gaylani, was mainly composed of members of the Ikha 
(Brotherhood) Party which had been organized in 1930 by a group of elder politicians opposed to 
the signing of the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of that year. Although the cabinet represented an Ikha 
Party government, it also included two members of General Nuri al-Sa‘id’s group: General Nuri 
al-Sa‘id himself as Foreign Minister, and General Ja‘far al-Askari as Minister of Defense. 





v Majip Kuappval, Professor of International Law at the Higher Teachers College 
in Baghdad, is the author of Law of War and Peace in Islam (London, 1941), Govern- 
mental Organization of Iraq (in Arabic, Baghdad, 1946), and numerous articles on 
y mss of international law in the Arab world. During 1947-48 he was visiting pro- 
essor at Indiana University. 

The coup d’état here described in considerable detail introduced a five-year period of 
military interference in the political affairs of Iraq which culminated in the Rashid Ali 
al-Gaylani revolt of 1941. The story of its unfolding illumines the intricacies of Iraqi 
politics in the pre-World War II period and provides insight into the human factors 
that frequently play an all-important but abstruse role in Arab politics. 
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THE COUP D’ETAT OF 1936 


THE AHALI GROUP 


The Ahali group was formed in 1931 by a few enthusiastic 
young men imbued with liberal ideas. They were of a circle 
which felt that political power had long been in the hands of a 
small number of elderly men who had deliberately prevented 
them from playing their role in the political life of Iraq. But 
these young men were unorganized and therefore politically 
impotent. They had little common background, social or cul- 
tural. They were divided, primarily, between those who had 
received their higher education abroad, and those who had re- 
ceived it at home, mainly graduates of the Baghdad Law Col- 
lege. Through mutual distrust and lack of contact, there was 
little spirit of co-operation between the young men of the two 
camps, shrewd and ambitious though they were. 

But the need for a rapprochement was keenly felt and there- 
fore a small group drew together into what came to be known as 
the “Ahali group.” At the outset the group advocated the prin- 
ciples of the French Revolution, with democracy as the ideal 
form of government. The newspaper Ahali, the group’s organ, 
at once figured as the most prominent daily paper in the coun- 
try, the members of the group co-operating actively in its editing 
and contributing articles which had wide influence in Baghdad.* 

Under the influence of two of its members, Abd al-Fattah 
Ibrahim and Muhammad Hadid, the group soon turned to a type 
of socialism. Abd al-Fattah had become a socialist, it seems, in 
1930 as a result of his own personal reading on the Soviet Union 
while a graduate student at Columbia University. Hadid was a 
graduate of the London School of Economics and was much im- 
pressed by its outspoken socialist tendencies. Although he be- 
longed to an old Mosul family reputed for its wealth and con- 
servatism, he brought back with him to Iraq a doctrine shock- 
ing to most of his fellow countrymen. It was for this very reason 
that the group preferred to call their ideology sha‘biyah (Pop- 
ulism) rather than to have it labelled as socialism. Abd al-Fat- 
tah, with the aid of his Ahali friends, published two little volumes 
in which the ideas and ideals of the group were expounded. The 


*The first issue of the newspaper Ahali was dated January 2, 1932. 
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first volume, though the larger, was introductory to the second, 
since it dealt with the history of political thought from the 
Greeks down to the Russian Revolution. The second volume, 
which was closely studied by the members of the Ahali group, 
outlined the doctrine of sha*biyah and became, to all intents and 
purposes, their program. 

The doctrine of sha‘biyah, seeking “welfare for all the people” 
without distinction between individuals and classes on bases of 
wealth, birth, or religion, advocated sweeping reforms in Iraqi 
society. It laid the main stress on the people as a whole rather 
than on the individual, but advocated in the meantime protec- 
tion of essential human rights, such as liberty, equality of oppor- 
tunity, and freedom from tyranny. But the state, it was added, 
must pay proper attention to the health and education of the 
individual as well as recognize his right to work. Sha‘biyah com- 
prised the principles of both democracy and socialism, since it 
recognized a parliamentary system of government based on func- 
tional representation. Yet sha‘biyah was to be differentiated 
from both, since, in contrast to democracy, it advocated a sort of 
collectivism; and in contrast to Marxian socialism, it did not 
admit the existence of a class struggle in society nor revolution- 
ary procedure in social change. It also recognized, in contrast 
to Marxian socialism, the institutions of the family and religion. 
Sha‘biyah likewise recognized patriotism as an article of faith 
but repudiated nationalism, since the latter had often led to 
imperialism and the domination in society of one class, while 
the former merely inspired the individual with loyalty to his 
country. “The history of nationalism,” read the Ahali mani- 
festo, “was full of blood, tyranny, and hypocrisy” ; while the his- 
tory of patriotism had shown that it advocated neither aggres- 
sion nor social discrimination, and every citizen was fully recog- 
nized as equally important to his fatherland.* 

Active and influential though it had become by 1934, the Ahali 
group did not feel that it was ready to form a political party. In- 
stead, it decided to organize a social circle for the propagation of 
sha‘biyah. Hence the Baghdad Club was opened early in 1934 for 
all educated young men who wanted to join its social activities, 


* See “Mutala‘at fi al-sha‘biyah” (Reflections on Populism), Ahali, Series 3, (Baghdad, 1935)- 
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but was closed within a few months as a result of the indirect op- 
position of the government. Indeed, the ideas of sha‘biyah did 
not make much headway, owing in the main to the opposition 
of the older politicians and to the counter-propaganda of the 
nationalists. Sha‘biyah, they violently declared, was none other 
than communism called by a different name; it was therefore 
against the national traditions of the Arabs and aimed at dis- 
establishing the teachings of Islam. 

Under the circumstances the group decided to use more prac- 
tical means of widening its appeal to Iraqi society. It dropped the 
term sha‘biyah, and abandoned for the time being its more rad- 
ical ideas. It was possible, accordingly, to increase the member- 
ship of the group by recruiting a few of the more liberal of the 
older politicians. Kamil Chadirchi, a former member of the 
Ikha Party, joined the group in 1934. Under the influence of 
Chadirchi, Ja‘far Abu al-Timman and Hikmat Sulayman were 
also won over, to enhance the prestige and power of the Ahali 
group. Ja‘far Abu al-Timman was a former leader of the Watani 
(National) Party ¢ which had been dissolved in 1933. He was 
known for his sincerity and straightforwardness; he was a re- 
spected national figure, a professed believer in democratic insti- 
tutions. But Abu al-Timman had been disillusioned through his 
past association with various nationalist politicians, and there- 
fore tended toward the left. His addition to the Ahali group was 
accordingly most appreciated, and he became its leader. Hikmat 
Sulayman was also a former member of the Ikha Party. He was 
the initiator of the Sulaykh meetings,* but a quarrel with the 
Yasin-Rashid group brought him also to the Ahali group. 

During 1934-1935 the Ahali group, enlarged though it had 
become, was still in a state of flux. But the coming of the Ikha 
Party into power in March 1935 definitely inspired the group to 
reorganize itself and to work more actively toward achieving 
political power. An Executive Committee was set up composed 

‘The Watani Party was a strongly nationalistic group formed in 1922 to oppose the British 
mandate over Iraq. Led by Ja‘far Abu al-Timman, the party was abolished for a time but allowed 
to reopen in 1926. It co-operated with the Ikha Party in opposing the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 1930. 

* The so-called Sulaykh meetings were secret gatherings organized by Hikmat Sulayman and 
Rashid Ali to plot opposition to the government mainly by inciting the Middle Euphrates tribes}to 
revolt against the central authority. The group met at the Hikmat residence in Sulaykh, the north- 
ern quarter of Baghdad. 
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of Abu al-Timman, Hikmat Sulayman, Chardirchi, Hadid, and 
Abd al-Fattah Ibrahim, The Committee established personal 
contacts with other elder politicians and especially with the mem- 
bers of non-political groups, such as the “Society to Combat 
Illiteracy.” The meetings of the Ahali group were kept secret, 
and those who joined were closely cross-examined and sworn to 
be faithful to the principles of the group before they were ad- 
mitted. But sha‘biyah was no longer preached outwardly, and 
only a demand for “reforms,” in a general way, was used as a 
slogan. There was, however, always an important left wing 
within the group which cherished more radical ideas. Chief 
among its members were Abd al-Qadir Isma’il, Hadid, and Abd 
al-Fattah Ibrahim. The first was an outspoken Marxist who 
advocated communism, pure and simple, while the other two 
asserted the principles of sha‘biyah. 

At this juncture some of the members suggested the transfor- 
mation of the Ahali group into an opposition political party, rec- 
ognized by the government. Hikmat Sulayman and Abu al-Tim- 
man were opposed to the idea, preferring to gather strength 
through personal contacts with government officials and army 
officers. Abd al-Fattah Ibrahim, who advocated the more direct 
procedure, expressed his disapproval by withdrawing from the 
group for which he had worked so assiduously. 

The Ahali group continued to arouse opposition to the govern- 
ment by means of violent attacks in its paper. But such attacks 
were easily met by the government’s rigid control of the press. 
The government, moreover, used force in suppressing all elements 
of opposition: communists were arrested, and government off- 
cials who were suspect were dismissed. Some of the liberal elder 
politicians presented petitions to the King attacking the tyranny 
of the Yasin-Rashid cabinet, but all were in vain. 

It was soon realized that the cabinet could not be overthrown 
save by a military rebellion, and that such a plot could not be ar- 
ranged before the army’s loyalty to the government was alien- 
ated. The Ahali group, indeed, had already begun to establish 
secret contacts with a few army officers. Hikmat Sulayman 
emerged as the hero of the plot, for it was due to his efforts that 
Bakr Sidqi, commander of the Second Division, was won for the 
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group. It was Hikmat, also, who persuaded Bakr to lead a revolt 
in the Iraqi army in order to force the Yasin-Rashid cabinet to 
resign. Bakr Sidqi in turn brought in another supporter, Abd 
al-Latif Nuri, Commander of the First Division; it was mainly 
due to those two formidable army officers that the revolt was 
carried out in so masterly a fashion. 


THE ROLE OF THE ARMY OFFICERS 


From the very establishment of the Iraqi Government in 1921 
there had been keen interest among Iraqis in organizing a well- 
disciplined national army along European lines. Long before the 
termination of the mandate in 1932 the government had sought 
to introduce compulsory military service, but was opposed both 
by the League of Nations, as a matter of principle, and by Great 
Britain on the grounds that the measure might involve Iraq in 
military operations against the tribes, who were opposed to con- 
scription. Nevertheless, during this period a small force was 
trained and gradually was given practical experience in putting 
down Kurdish revolts. It proved, to the satisfaction of the 
League, that it was capable of maintaining order within the state 
about to be granted full independence. 

After the winning of independence the army was deemed in- 
sufficient for Iraq’s national needs and a bill of conscription, 
originally drafted in 1931, was eventually passed in 1934. The 
national Iraqi army stood up to the expectations of the coun- 
try when in August 1933 it dealt with the Assyrian affair * so 
promptly and effectively that, its admirers then contended, it 
saved the integrity of the infant nation. Bakr Sidqi, commander 
of the forces that put down the uprising, suddenly emerged as 
an unrivalled national hero. Subsequent tribal revolts in the Mid- 
dle Euphrates were also suppressed under the able command of 
General Bakr. These successes taught the army officers to per- 
ceive their own strength, and the Iraqi nation to eye them with 
reverential awe. 

*In 1933 the Rashid Ali cabinet refused to grant the religious leader of the Assyrians (Mar 
Shimun) the secular powers demanded by the Assyrian community. Matters came to a head when 
a number of Assyrians attempted to move into Syria. Turned back by the French authorities, they 


clashed with the Iraqi military authorities in the north, under the command of Bakr Sidqi, who 
were anxious to disarm them. 
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At this time pan-Arab sentiments, originally inspired by asso- 
ciation with King Faysal I and forwarded later by extremists 
was dominant in army circles. The pan-Arabists argued that the 
existing regime in Iraq was an artificial creation of Great Britain 
designed to serve certain imperial and vested interests, and there- 
fore unworthy of survival; that the only truly national regime 
was one in which Iraq would form a part of a united Arab state. 
Of all the Arab armies, it was argued, the Iraqi army alone was 
capable of translating that ideal into reality. 

The ideals and aspirations of the army officers and their con- 
tempt for the political regime in Iraq found ample fuel in the 
actual working of the Iraqi Government. The army officers felt 
that while they faithfully fulfilled their national duty in sup- 
pressing the tribal uprisings, the politicians in Baghdad were 
quarrelling and intriguing against one another by inspiring those 
same tribes to rise in revolt. It was contended, accordingly, that 
unless the army were strengthened, Iraq would remain weak and 
incapable of realizing the pan-Arab idea. The officers therefore 
came to the further conclusion that the army should rule the 
country and help to create a strong and stable government. Just 
as the military regimes in Turkey and Iran were eliminating 
foreign control and carrying out reforms, so should the military 
rule Iraq in order to eliminate the last vestiges of foreign control, 
to create a stable political machine and, finally, to liberate its 
sister Arab countries still struggling toward freedom and unity. 

The rise of Fascism and Nazism in Europe also affected the 
pan-Arab movement. In particular the army officers saw the 
salvation of the Arab countries from British and French im- 
perialism through an identification of Arab nationalism with 
totalitarian ideologies, and thus with a military regime. 

The most intensely nationalistic elements in the army were the 
younger rather than the older army officers. Owing to the passive 
attitude of the latter, these young men often organized them- 
selves into small groups to discuss the ways and means of realizing 
their aspiration. Of the older officers, only Bakr Sidqi was able to 
impress his younger subordinates with his energy and command- 
ing personality. There were, it is true, a few officers who suspected 
Bakr’s intentions and his personal opportunism; but since 
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Bakr’s decision to oppose actively the Yasin-Rashid cabinet was 
in line with the general trend in the army, there was every likeli- 
hood that he would continue to command its respect. 


HIKMAT SULAYMAN 


Contact between the Ahali group and the army was developed 
by Hikmat Sulayman who, having persuaded Bakr Sidqi to 
accept the Ahali cause, served as liaison between the two. The 
ideologies of the army and the Ahali group were far from identi- 
cal, but the protagonists of the two movements, Hikmat and 
Bakr, had almost the same outlook, and therefore theoretical 
differences were subordinated to the wishes of the leaders. The 
Hikmat-Bakr honeymoon was of prime importance in bringing 
about the co-operation of the army with the Ahali group. It 
also shows the extent to which political movements in Iraq have 
been dominated by personalities rather than by ideologies. A 
study of the careers of both Hikmat and Bakr Sidqi therefore 
throws much light on the drama to be played out. 

As a former member of the Ikha Party and Minister of the 
Interior, Hikmat Sulayman had been second in importance only 
to its leader himself, Yasin al-Hashimi. Of all the Iraqi politi- 
cians, he was best known for his courageous and adventurous 
spirit, for his frankness and straightforwardness. He was popular 
among the young men because he posed as a progressive elder 
politician. Apart from that, his importance lay in his great 
influence with certain Middle Euphrates tribes. 

As already described, after his disagreement with the Ikha 
Party in 1935 Hikmat joined the Ahali group and worked to 
promote its activities. He was already on close personal terms 
with Ja‘far Abu al-Timman and Kamil Chadirchi, also former 
members of opposition parties, and therefore found the new 
group congenial. Being an older man, far more experienced than 
the others in party politics, Hikmat became soon the most formid- 
able member of the group. But he never declared himself a so- 
cialist; he deemed it sufficient to call himself a “reformist” 
along the lines of the Kemalist movement in Turkey. 

In 1935 Hikmat spent a few months in Turkey. He visited some 
of its industries and acquainted himself with the country’s social 
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and economic development. Hikmat had been educated in Con- 
stantinople and had always admired the Turks, but on this visit 
he was the more impressed since he was able to compare their 
development under the Kemalist movement with the former state 
of affairs under the Ottoman Sultans.? In December 1935, 
Hikmat returned to Iraq and was seen walking down the streets 
of Baghdad with a hat on his head — one outward sign of the 
effect of his visit. 

In an interview published in 4/Bilad, a leading Baghdad 
newspaper, Hikmat emphasized real reforms. But how could such 
reforms be carried out? “Reforms,” said Hikmat, “could only 
be carried out by an enlightened government, with personnel 
who are known for their progressive-mindedness, efficiency, and 
strength.” The existing conditions in Iraq, Hikmat added, were 
in a very primitive stage and the people knew little about how to 
exploit the economic possibilities of their country. If there were an 
enlightened government in Iraq, it would pay attention to the 
exploitation of such possibilities. He gave ample examples from 
contemporary developments in modern Turkey. 

But such an enlightened government, said Hikmat, needs also 
stability. In Iraq there had often been changes in the government, 
based in the main on personal issues. The frequent rise and fall 
of cabinets had undermined the political system. In Iraq, said 
Hikmat, the cycle of rise and fall of the cabinets might be com- 
pared to a playground Ferris wheel, with the eight seats filled by 
eight ministers. Under the Ferris wheel were always some fifteen 
or twenty ex-ministers waiting impatiently for it to stop; and if it 
happened that the wheel did stop and the eight ministers left 
their seats, then another eight from the waiting ex-ministers 
would at once hasten to jump onto the wheel and occupy the 
vacant seats. The wheel would then resume its cyclic movement, 
and the remaining ex-ministers, including the eight who had 
just left their seats, would all co-operate for their common end, 
namely to stop the Ferris wheel again in order that each might 

7 There was, perhaps, a sentimental reason for Hikmat’s admiration of the Kemalist movement. 
Mustafa Kemal was a former member of the Committee of Union and Progress and served, during 
the Young Turk coup d’état of 1908, as Chief of Staff under Mahmud Shevket Pasha, Hikmat’s 


older brother, who led the Turkish army in revolt from Salonika to Constantinople and forced 
Sultan Abdul Hamid II to promulgate the constitution. 
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have another chance. As this cycle continued, it was obvious that 
the ministers in power would have no time left for work, save to 
defend themselves from the unrelenting assault of the ex-minis- 
ters. Under the circumstances no constructive work was possible. 
This well explained why very little progress, if any, had been 


made in Iraq.* 


GENERAL BAKR SIDQI 


Bakr Sidqi, as we have seen, won his reputation as an able and 
courageous soldier during the Assyrian affair in 1933; it was 
indeed owing to his daring handling of the uprising that it was so 
ruthlessly crushed. On his return to Baghdad he was applauded 
enthusiastically while he motored through the main street, 
seated on the right side of Prime Minister Rashid Ali al-Gaylani. 
It must be stated at the outset, however, that Hikmat Sulayman, 
as Minister of Interior during the Assyrian affair, had encouraged 
Bakr to take severe action. He was deeply impressed with Bakr’s 
ability and the two became close friends at that time. 

It has been contended that after the Assyrian affair Bakr 
began to entertain the possibility of the army’s intervention in 
politics in order to help to fulfill Iraq’s pan-Arab aspirations. 
Such a move had been hinted by Bakr in a public speech which he 
gave to the people of Mosul at a reception for the returning army, 
after the crushing of the Assyrian uprising, in which he said: 
“Thanks to you . . . which I offer as a pledge of what the army 
is about to perform in the future, in accomplishment of the great 
duty which the army has felt and still feels it must be prepared to 
perform. Therefore let us, with army and nation, await that 
day.” * But Hikmat was then still an active member of the 
Ikha Party, and there was also no question at that time of 
alienating Bakr’s loyalty to Yasin and Rashid. Conversations 
between Bakr and Hikmat regarding the army merely explored 
the ways and means of strengthening it as the only guarantee 
of Iraq’s independence. Their model, as well as their inspiration, 
was Kemalist Turkey, because that country, they argued, had 


been able to maintain its independence only through the reorgani- 
* See Al-Bilad (Baghdad), Dec. 15, 16, 17, 1935. 


* For the complete text of the speech, see R. S. Stafford, The Tragedy of the Assyrians (London, 
1935), P- 204. 
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zation of its army. Taha al-Hashimi,'* then Chief of the General 
Staff and brother of Yasin, approved Hikmat’s reflections and 
sought his co-operation in strengthening the army. 

When a rift occurred between Hikmat and Yasin after the 
latter had formed his cabinet in 1935, Taha naturally took his 
brother’s side. Bakr’s admiration for Hikmat continued, but his 
loyalty to the government was never questioned and he took 
an active part in crushing the tribal uprisings of the Middle 
Euphrates. But Bakr soon came to realize that his Chief of the 
General Staff, Taha al-Hashimi, was in reality not very keen 
about strengthening and reorganizing the army; yet since Taha 
was the brother of the Prime Minister there was no question 
of removing him. Bakr thus gradually came to believe that the 
army’s future depended on Hikmat’s becoming prime minister. 
Inspiration from Hikmat probably strengthened his conviction. 

Bakr has been accused of betraying Yasin and Rashid, and of 
seeking co-operation with Hikmat only as a means to his own 
personal glory. His critics cynically remarked that Bakr had 
looked at the rulers of Turkey and Iran, and found significance 
in the circumstance that both of them had risen from humble 
army ranks to rule their country and carry out reforms under 
military regimes. Such contentions seem too superficial, yet 
personal emulation may have buttressed Bakr’s change of atti- 
tude toward the Yasin-Rashid cabinet. Indeed, it was reported 
that after successfully putting down the tribal uprisings in the 
Middle Euphrates, Bakr had expected more recognition from 
the Yasin-Rashid administration. Moreover, it was keenly felt 
by Bakr’s entourage in the army that he was worthy to be chief 
of the General Staff, and that his promotion would be advan- 
tageous to both him and his friends. 


THE MARCH ON BAGHDAD 


In October 1936, Taha al-Hashimi, Chief of the General Staff, 
was on leave in Turkey and Bakr was appointed Acting Chief in 


1 General Taha al-Hashimi had long been Chief of the General Staff under a number of cabinets. 
Although a brother of Yasin, the leader of the Ikha Party, Taha had never shown partisan tend- 
encies. Exiled following the Bakr Sidqi coup d’état, he returned as a member of parliament in 1938 
and became Prime Minister in February 1941. He left Iraq again during the Rashid Ali coup in 
April-May 1941, to return in 1946. 
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his place. Taha had already planned to organize army maneuvers 
on a large scale in the area between Khaniqin and Baghdad early 
in November, but Bakr, as Acting Chief of the General Staff, 
decided to take the opportunity to lead a revolt in order to force 
the cabinet to resign. His plan was to march on Baghdad before 
the maneuvers could take place. 

Bakr disclosed the secret plan of the coup d’état to Abd al-Latif 
Nuri, his second in command and a member of the Ahali group, 
only a week before it actually took place, that is, on October 23, 
when preparations were begun for the proposed army maneuvers. 
On October 25 Bakr paid a visit to Abd al-Latif at the Ministry 
of Defense, and there the two commanders held confidential 
conversations about the details of the plot. 

Bakr left Baghdad on the next day for his headquarters at 
Qara-Tepe," half-way to Kirkuk on the Baghdad-Kirkuk railway 
line. He disclosed his plan to several army officers who were taken 
into his confidence. It was decided that the Second Division, 
stationed at Qaraghan, would assume the offensive in the march 
on Baghdad; while the First Division, stationed at the head of 
Qanat al-Ruz, situated on one of the Diala River’s tributaries to 
the northeast of Baghdad, would remain behind the Second 
Division as a measure of defense. On the 27th Bakr paid another 
visit to Abd al-Latif Nuri; together they reviewed the whole 
situation and approved the preparations. It was at this meeting 
that the two commanders signed a letter (in the form of a peti- 
tion) to the King demanding the resignation of the Yasin cabinet. 
The letter was sent secretly to Hikmat to carry in person to the 
King. The two commanders also ordered that the “Proclama- 
tion” to the people of Baghdad be typed in their presence, and 
signed by Bakr Sidqi himself. It was decided, likewise, to call the 
marching forces on Baghdad “‘The National Reform Force,” and 
place it under Bakr’s own leadership. 

Before Bakr had finally decided to carry out his secret plot, 
Hikmat broke the news to the Ahali group, declaring that the 
army officers had come to the conclusion that the Yasin-Rashid 
administration was intolerable, and that they had decided to 
raise a revolt. He intimated that Bakr and Abd al-Latif had 


4 For a map of Iraq, see facing p. 255. 
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approached him with the plan of the coup d’état; he pointed out 
that the army’s decision was the opportune moment for the group 
to carry out its reforms, and that failure to accept its offer would 
not stop it from action. Abu al-Timman, Chadirchi, and Hadid 
inquired as to the danger of an eventual establishment of military 
dictatorship. Hikmat tried to persuade his fellow members that 
the army had no such designs, and that he had been assured by 
Bakr that once the cabinet had been overthrown the army would 
withdraw, leaving the administration to the new cabinet. In evi- 
dence of good faith, Hikmat pointed out, Bakr had asked to 
have the text of the Proclamation and the letter to the King 
drawn up by the Ahali group. Confronted with such a fast ac- 
compli and with the persuasive arguments of Hikmat, the group 
finally decided to associate itself with the army’s mutiny. Ja‘far 
Abu al-Timman, Chadirchi, and Hadid at once began to prepare 
the texts of the Proclamation and the letter to the King. The 
Proclamation was signed by Bakr as the Chief of the National 
Reform Force, and the letter by both Bakr and Abd al-Latif as 
commanders of the First and Second Divisions of the Iraqi army. 

On October 28 Abd al-Latif left his headquarters for Baghdad 
to see if news of the plot had leaked out. He saw Hikmat, and 
handed the letter to the King signed by the two commanders. 
Copies of the Proclamation were given to certain reliable army 
officers to be distributed the next day to the people of Baghdad. 
Muhammad Ali Jawad, Commander of the Iraqi Air Force and 
one of Bakr’s most intimate friends, was asked to send a few 
airplanes to Bakr’s headquarters at Qaraghan equipped with 
bombs and gasoline. 

That same night Bakr and his National Reform Force moved 
secretly toward Ba‘quba, a town some thirty miles north of 
Baghdad, and stationed themselves there in preparation for the 
move on the capital the next morning. The town was declared to be 
under the military occupation of the National Reform Force, 
and from here, at 7:30 a.m. on October 29, 1936, Bakr ordered 
his forces to start their celebrated “march on Baghdad.” 

The leaders of the Ahali group must have passed the night in 
anxiety and fear lest the government should discover the plot, 
but on the morning of Thursday they found that the life of 
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Baghdad was normal. At 8 a.m. Hikmat visited Ra‘uf al-Cha- 
dirchi, one of his old and intimate friends, and at the same time 
a friend of Prime Minister Yasin al-Hashimi, before he took his 
way to the King’s Palace to deliver the army’s message. Ra‘uf, 
who was trying to effect an understanding between Hikmat and 
Yasin, was pleased at Hikmat’s visit and told him that the Prime 
Minister had just been discussing with him the possibility of a 
reconciliation. But Hikmat replied cynically, “Since Yasin 
wanted to rule the country for ten years, why should he want to 
reconcile the opposition?” At 8:30, upon hearing the roar of the 
planes over Baghdad, he hurriedly left his friend’s house to take 
his role in the drama which had just begun. Five airplanes of 
the Iraqi Royal Air Force were to be seen flying over Baghdad 
and dropping leaflets containing the Proclamation, signed by 
Bakr Sidqi as Chief of the National Reform Force, telling the 
people of Baghdad that the Iraqi army had requested the King 
to dismiss Yasin and ask Hikmat to form a new cabinet. The 
text of the Proclamation was as follows: 


To the noble People of Iraq. 

The patience of the Iraqi army, comprising your sons, has been ex- 
hausted as a result of the situation from which you have been suffering 
owing to the conduct of the government, whose sole object has been to 
promote its own personal interests without attention to the welfare of 
the public. The army, accordingly, has requested His Majesty the King 
to dismiss the cabinet and form a new one composed of sincere men under 
the leadership of Hikmat Sulayman, who holds a high position in the 
eyes of the nation and is esteemed for his noble career. Since we have no 
other objective save your welfare and the strengthening of the country’s 
position, you will undoubtedly support your brethren in the army and its 
leaders with all your powers, as the power of the people is the most 
reliable in times of the country’s greatest need. 

And you public officials, with whom we all are brothers and colleagues 
in the service of the country — for which we all work to make it able to 
serve the interest of the people — we expect you to follow that same 
[national] duty which has impelled us to request the King to act in the 
interest of the country, namely to boycott the unjust government by 
leaving your offices and remaining in attendance until a [new] govern- 
ment is formed in the service of which you will take pride. The army may 
be compelled to take certain unavoidable measures which may cause 
some harm to those who do not answer our sincere a » materially 
and morally. Signed: Bakr Sidqi al-Askari, mmander, 
Chief of the National Reform Force. 
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Additional copies of the Proclamation were distributed by 
army officers, while a few policemen began to give away copies in 
the cafés and to people in the streets. The King had already seen 
one which Rustum Haydar, Chief of the Royal Household, had 
given him. He read it, at the outset, with mixed feelings. But the 
King’s apprehensions must have been allayed when early in the 
morning, as the National Reform Force began marching from 
Ba‘qubah to Baghdad, he received a telegram from Bakr and Abd 
al-Latif assuring him of the army’s loyalty to the throne. 

Prime Minister Yasin al-Hashimi, who had left Ra‘uf’s house 
only a few minutes before Hikmat’s arrival, was at the house of 
Jamil al-Midfa‘i when he first heard the news of the mutiny. 
Unaware of the approaching hour of his fall, he nevertheless had 
felt uneasy about his political opponents and was trying un- 
successfully to persuade Jamil to join the cabinet. During their 
conversation the airplanes dropped the Proclamation which took 
the capital by surprise; when the news reached Yasin he at once 
broke off the conversation and hurried to his office at the Serai. 
He spoke to Bakr by long-distance telephone, and tried to per- 
suade him to stop his movement; but Bakr intimated that “the 
movement was with the knowledge and approval of the King.” 
Yasin, accordingly, at once called a meeting of the Council of 
Ministers. No decision, it seems, had been taken when the Prime 
Minister was called by the King to attend a meeting at the palace. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S REACTION 


As soon as King Ghazi had been informed of the mutiny in the 
army, he called the British Ambassador, Sir Archibald Clark 
Kerr (now Lord Inverchapel), for consultation. Sir Archibald 
arrived at Zuhur Palace at 9:45 a.m., and found the King in a 
state of nervousness. He asked him whether he wanted to resist 
the movement. The King replied that he had made no formal 
approval of the movement, nor had he asked his ministers to 
check it. The British Ambassador thereupon advised King 

@ Jamil al-Midfa‘i served as Prime Minister in 1933-34, when he was opposed by Yasin (who 
succeeded him), Rashid Ali, and Hikmat. Midfa‘i formed a second cabinet after the collapse of the 


Rashid Ali coup in 1941. Early in 1948 he joined the Sadr cabinet but was soon forced to resign 
because of his generally neutral and non-partisan attitude toward the cabinet’s opponents. 
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Ghazi to call his ministers for consultation. He also advised that 
the army should not be mixed in politics. 

The King thus called his ministers to a meeting at the palace 
over which he presided. Prime Minister Yasin al-Hashimi and 
Foreign Minister General Nuri al-Sa‘id came immediately. 
General Ja‘far al-Askari, Minister of Defense, arrived somewhat 
later. Rashid Ali, the Minister of Interior, preferred to remain at 
his office to maintain order and to issue instructions to the 
mutasarrifs (district governors) on how to cope with the situation. 

The discussion at the Zuhur Palace meeting was very heated. 
Verbatim minutes were never put on record and therefore the 
actual statements of those who attended could not be reported in 
full. But the writer has been able to interview both General Nuri 
and Lord Inverchapel, the only two surviving members of those 
who took part in the deliberations, and consequently he is able to 
trace the general trends of discussion. Yasin, having reviewed 
the political situation, admitted that there was opposition to his 
cabinet; but a revolt of the army was the last thing that he had 
dreamed of, and certainly not one on the part of Bakr Sidgqi. He 
reported that shortly before he came to the palace he had been 
in touch with Bakr, who assured him that the movement was 
with the knowledge and approval of the King. The King at once 
denied the allegation. Yasin suggested that the movement be 
resisted, and thought that with the forces in the provinces he 
would be able to check it. King Ghazi, however, kept silent and 
did not comment on Yasin’s suggestion. Yasin, accordingly, 
inferred that the King did not approve of resistance; he therefore 
had no other choice but to resign. At this juncture Sir Archibald 
Clark Kerr suggested that Hikmat be invited to the meeting to 
discuss the situation. Believing that the matter was now entirely 
in the hands of the two parties, the British Ambassador with- 
drew but asked both Yasin and Nuri to see him at the Embassy 
when the meeting was over. 

While the meeting at the Zuhur Palace was taking place, 
Hikmat, who left Ra‘uf Chadirchi’s house on hearing the roar 
of the airplanes, was on his way thither with the letter of the two 
commanders, which he had been commissioned to hand over in 
person to the King. Hikmat thus appeared at the palace while 
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the discussion was going on. When he was invited to attend the 
meeting, he refused, being satisfied with merely handing over the 
letter to Rustum Haydar, Chief of the Royal Household, in the 
presence of several army officers to whom Hikmat referred as 
witnesses. He left the palace immediately afterwards. The text 
of the letter was as follows: 


Your Majesty is undoubtedly aware of the policy followed by the 
present government, which is imbued with nepotism and personal ag- 
grandizement, and which has led to the ruin and destruction of the public 
welfare and the public interest. It has also led, by its vanity, to an en- 
croachment on the [powers of the] crown and probably has been looking 
further than that! 

Your Majesty is also aware that the army, with its leaders and soldiers, 
has been faithfully obeying [the government’s] orders because they were 
issued in your name. Inasmuch as the situation has become intolerable 
and is ever deteriorating owing to continual disturbances; and since the 
government’s policy is not likely to change; and since justice is no longer 
maintained and poverty and bigotry are prevalent in the country for the 
sole purpose of enriching a special class whose leaders are in the present 
government — the army, which is conscious of the country’s interests 
and desires to strengthen it, may not keep silent in the face of this terrible 
situation which would undoubtedly lead to destruction. 

For this reason the army approaches Your Majesty with a request to 
save the country from this degrading position by issuing an order to 
dismiss the present cabinet and by appointing a cabinet composed of 
sincere sons of the nation under the leadership of Hikmat Sulayman within 
three hours [of this notice]; and in case the cabinet does not obey Your 
Majesty’s orders during the specified time limit, the army — which is still 
loyal to Your Majesty and the country — will fulfil its duty in the public 
interest, [an action] you would certainly support. 

Commander Abd al-Latif Nuri, | 
Commander Bakr Sidqi. 


Failing to come to terms with the leaders of the revolt, Yasin 
had either to resist the movement by force or to resign. The King 
remained opposed to resistance: he could not forget his previous 
bitter experience with the Prime Minister. Yasin had no choice 
and he immediately tendered his letter of resignation. The text 
of the letter was as follows: 





ses 

















# It has been alleged that Yasin, as Prime Minister, had restricted the activities of King Ghazi 
and had often acted against his wishes. It was also intimated that the King had expressed his desire 
for a cabinet change, but that Yasin had ignored it. This lack of rapport explains why the King did 
not encourage Yasin to resist the Hikmat-Bakr coup d’état. 

™ The three-hour limit set forth in the Proclamation expired at 11:30 a.m. At that moment five 
airplanes of the Iraqi Royal Air Force, led by Muhammad Ali Jawad, reappeared over Baghdad 
and dropped four bombs: one in front of the Council of Ministers, a second in front of Parliament 
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My Grand Lord, 

Your Majesty is well aware that the present cabinet has tried with all 
its effort to maintain order throughout the country and has endeavored 
with every possible means to raise the level of the country and realize its 
aspirations as far as circumstances outside Iraq allowed. But it seems 
that lack of experience and greed have led certain men astray from [the 
duty of] the country’s defense to attempt an action which, I believe, 
will lead to evil results. I have discussed the situation with my colleagues 
and decided to avoid leading the country into internal trouble; I therefore 
hasten to present to Your Majesty my resignation and I hope that by 
your acceptance you will relieve me of the burden of the ministry. I pray 
Almighty to protect you against trouble and to defend the interests of 
the country. 


The King’s attitude has led to the theory, held by friends of 
Yasin and Rashid, that since he was anxious to get rid of the 
Yasin-Rashid regime he was in league with the leaders of the 
rebellion. So far as the writer has been able to ascertain, King 
Ghazi had no prior intimation of the plot. It is reported, however, 
that Bakr had informed the King of the army’s move on the 
morning of October 29 and had assured him of the army’s loyalty 
to the throne. This contact with the King, perhaps, was what 
induced Bakr to report to Yasin that the movement had “the 
knowledge and approval of the King.” 


ASSASSINATION OF THE MINISTER OF DEFENSE 


With Yasin’s resignation the crisis would seem to have passed. 
An unhappy incident occurred, however, which had unfortunate 
effects on subsequent events. This was no less than Bakr Sidqi’s 
sudden and unexpected decision to assassinate the Minister of 
Defense, Ja‘far al-Askari. 

Before he had gone to attend the conference at Zuhur Palace, 
Ja‘far, on his own initiative as Minister of Defense, had issued 
rather contradictory and confusing orders presumably designed 
to stop the march on Baghdad and overthrow the plot. He ordered 
the Commander of Armored Forces to wait for him at Shahra- 
ban; the Commander of Artillery to move to Baghdad, but not 
to do anything until he saw him; the Commander of Infantry 
also to move to Baghdad; and Abd al-Latif Nuri to stop any 


action until he came to see him. These moves were construed by 


House, a third in front of the post office near Yasin’s home, and a fourth astray in the Tigris. This 
small but effective raid caused the conferees at the Royal Palace to hasten to a definite decision. 
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Bakr as definitely intended to create confusion in the army and 
destroy the coup d’état, for had they been delivered unbeknown 
to Bakr, they might have created trouble, owing to Ja‘far’s 
great popularity among the army officers. 

Nor was that all: indeed Ja‘far’s next move cost him his life. 
After he had issued his orders to the officers, Ja‘far went to the 
Zuhur Palace to take part in the cabinet deliberations. It is re- 
ported that he was in favor of the resignation of the cabinet, and 
that he was, indeed, neither a staunch supporter of Yasin nor of 
his policy. But he saw no reason why the army should march on 
Baghdad once the cabinet had decided to resign. He accordingly 
asked the King to give him a personal letter to Bakr in order to 
stop the army’s advance. It was a daring move and young King 
Ghazi did not foresee the consequences. Nor did Ja‘far, it seems, 
foresee that his earlier move to create dissension in the army 
might have become known and have turned the leaders of the 
mutiny against him. But he was determined to carry out his 
mission and went to hand over the King’s letter to Bakr in per- 
son. The text of the letter was as follows:"* 


Dear Bakr Sidqi, 

This letter [will be] handed over to you by Sayid Ja‘far al-Askari who, 
coming to you in a special manner, will discuss [with you] the situation. 
I have just been informed that three bombs have been dropped [on Bagh- 
dad] by some airplanes; I was much surprised at this new action since I 
have already informed you on the telephone of the necessity of stopping 
any further action until I [could] deal with the present position. Any 
further movement [on the part of the army] would inevitably have the 
worst effects on the future of the country and the reputation of the army, 
for there is absolutely no necessity for such action. Further details will 
be given to you by Ja‘far. (signed) Guaz1, 

October 29, 1936 Commander-in-Chief 


The news of Ja‘far’s departure reached Bakr in advance of his 
arrival. His peaceful move was therefore interpreted as another 
attempt to oppose the coup d’état. Bakr suddenly became furious 
and decided to get rid of him. He asked for volunteers from 
among his army officers who were willing to intercept Ja‘far and 
kill him. No one had the courage to shoot the beloved Minister 

% The letter has hitherto been regarded as a lost document, but the writer, through the kind 


mediation of Kamil Chadirchi, has been able to obtain a copy of the original from the army officer 
who picked it up after Bakr Sidqi had crumpled it in anger and thrown it aside. 
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of Defense, but this did not stop Bakr — he at once gave military 
orders to four army officers who were thus bound to obey their 
commander. The Minister was accosted on his way to see Bakr, 
taken down a side road, and shot by the four officers.’* The letter 
which Ja‘far brought with him was taken to Bakr, who read it 
in disgust, crumpled it up, and threw it aside. 

In undertaking his mission, Ja‘far undoubtedly had in mind 
his popularity among the army officers, but at such a time of 
rebellion and excitement the popularity and good intentions of 
the Minister were hardly enough to save his life. For Bakr and 
the army officers, it was a matter of life and death, and therefore 
they could not afford to rule out the possibility of betrayal, more 
especially in the light of Ja‘far’s previous contradictory orders. 

To state the pros and cons of the case is not enough for a final 
judgment. The writer is of the opinion that Bakr was in the 
wrong in ruling out the possibility of a diplomatic contact, but 
contends that the letter should have been sent through a junior 
officer rather than by the Minister himself, who thus aroused 
undue suspicion. Since Ja‘far was not a staunch supporter of the 
Yasin-Rashid cabinet, nor was ever an apologist for its policies, 
his assassination was a political blunder on the part of Bakr. 
Not only did Ja‘far’s relatives and friends become the sworn 
enemies of the government of the coup d’état, but also the inci- 
dent branded Bakr, the author of a movement which claimed to 
end the tyranny of a despotic cabinet, with the stigma of a politi- 
cal crime. It was an irony of history that Ja‘far, who as Iraq’s 
first Minister of Defense in 1921 had worked so hard to create a 
national army, was that army’s first victim when it rose in revolt. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE COUP D’ETAT 


In spite of all efforts to stop the army’s march on Baghdad, 
Bakr insisted on entering the capital at the head of his victorious 
National Reform Force. Rumors had been circulated that the 
Yasin-Rashid cabinet, supported by the police, was planning to 
meet the rebellion by stirring up the tribes. The rumors had un- 
doubtedly reached Bakr, who therefore wanted to rule out any 

¥ Ja‘far was buried where he was shot, near the old Waziriyah canal to the northeast of Baghdad; 


his body remained there until it was removed to the Royal Mausoleum on October 4, 1937, by 
order of the Midfa‘i cabinet which followed that of Hikmat. 
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possibility of resistance. But it was also true that Bakr, the one 
most instrumental in making the coup d’état a success, aspired 
to enter the capital amid the applause of the people, who would 
acclaim him as the savior of their rights. Bakr and some of his 
forces entered Baghdad at 5 p.m. and paraded down the main 
street. The army was indeed enthusiastically applauded and the 
incident marked the end of the crisis; it also put an end to rumors 
of a civil war. Bakr proceeded to the Ministry of the Interior, 
where Hikmat and his followers met for a final discussion of the 
new cabinet. 

After insisting upon and receiving, contrary to normal prac- 
tice, a written invitation from the King to form a cabinet, Hikmat 
began with his Ahali and army followers to select its personnel. 
It was agreed that Hikmat himself would be the Prime Minister 
and Minister of Interior; Abu al-Timman, Minister of Finance; 
Chadirchi, Minister of Economics and Public Works; Abd al- 
Latif, Minister of Defense; and Yusuf Izz al-Din Ibrahim, Min- 
ister of Education. But there was no agreement as to the port- 
folio for Foreign Affairs. It is reported that the army officers had 
hoped to seek the co-operation of Generals Nuri al-Sa‘id and 
Ja‘far al-Askari, members of the former cabinet, but the assassi- 
nation of the latter both upset the plan and created opposition 
to the new regime right from the very beginning. A number of 
elder politicians were nominated, and it was finally decided to 
settle on Dr. Naji al-Asil, a diplomat who had once represented 
King Husayn of the Hijaz in London, and was a former Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Although politically neutral, he 
was regarded as generally sympathetic to the Ahali group. It 
remained to fill the portfolio of Justice. Hikmat wanted another 
Shi‘ite member in his cabinet (Abu al-Timman, a member of the 
Ahali group, was the only Shi‘ite so far). At the instance of 
Chadirchi, Salih Jabr, a former cabinet minister and mutasarrif 
of Karbala known for his nonpartisanship and straightforward- 
ness, was nominated. Salih Jabr was not at first prepared to join 
the new government, and accepted only upon the insistence of 
Hikmat and after consultation with Yasin al-Hashimi, who ad- 
vised him to take the position. 

It is to be noted that Bakr Sidqi, who played such a prominent 
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role in making the coup d’état a success, did not covet a cabinet 
post, but was satisfied with the less dignified position of Chief of 
the General Staff. It is reported that Bakr was offered the port- 
folio of Defense but declined in favor of his colleague, Abd al- 
Latif Nuri. 





The Hikmat Sulayman cabinet attempted to consolidate its 
unstable position by promulgating an elaborate but vaguely 
phrased program of domestic reforms, and to safeguard it by 
exiling the leaders in the previous government: Prime Minister 
Yasin al-Hashimi and Minister of the Interior Rashid Ali al- 
Gaylani were deported to Syria on October 30, while Foreign 
Minister General Nuri al-Sa‘id, who had sought refuge at the 
British Embassy, fled to Egypt on a British military plane the 
following day. The new government’s position, however, re- 
mained weak, and was not improved by the results of a general 
election held during the winter of 1936-37. When it attempted 
to initiate its program of reform, the superficiality of the coalition 
between the reformists of the Ahali group and the pan-Arab 
nationalists of the military became increasingly apparent, and in 
attempting to prolong the unnatural union the Prime Minister 
gradually lost the support of both. 

Reformist Ahali influence in the government foundered on the 
rock of land reform, which met unyielding opposition from the 
tribal sheikhs and land owners fearful of “communist” measures. 
Hikmat was thus forced to abandon his Ahali connection and 
rely for support on the Bakr Sidqi faction in the army. Had the 
army been united the indubitable trend would have been toward 
a military dictatorship in partial emulation of Turkey and Iran. 
But this development was checked by divisions within the officer 
group itself: between the pan-Arabists and the more narrowly 
nationalistic members of Bakr Sidqi’s entourage. Bakr Sidqi, 
moreover, personally vain though he was, had neither the incli- 
nation nor the shrewdness to meddle successfully in politics, and 
he continued to appear sincere in his previous assertions that the 
army would withdraw from the picture once the Yasin-Rashid 
cabinet had been removed. 
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Hikmat’s increasing dependence on Bakr Sidqi proved to be 
his undoing. Because of Hikmat’s Turkish sympathies and Bakr 
Sidqi’s Kurdish descent, neither was regarded as being in the 
tradition of Arab nationalism, despite Bakr Sidqi’s espousal of 
the cause even before World War I. Outspoken opposition to the 
Peel Report recommending a partition of Palestine (July 1937) 
only temporarily increased the government’s prestige as a cham- 
pion of the pan-Arab cause. Of more lasting consequence was 
Bakr Sidqi’s loss of popularity through the irresponsible behavior 
of his army entourage on the streets of Baghdad, his resort to 
“blacklist” techniques in retaliation at his enemies, and the re- 
sultant fear that a military dictatorship would be the final up- 
shot. This loss of popularity was important because popularity 
was Bakr Sidqi’s only source of strength. Without it he was help- 
less; rivals in the army were able to plot and execute his assassi- 
nation on August 11, 1937, without too great fear of retaliation. 
The death of Bakr Sidgi forced the resignation of Hikmat in 
turn, and the government of the first coup d’état ended after 
only ten months in office. 

The coup d’état of 1936 offered Iraq’s liberals their initial 
opportunity to put a reform program into effect, but demon- 
strated at the same time the futility of initiating such a program 
without a sound basis of political support. The coup also brought 
the Iraqi army for the first time into active politics, and would 
have led to a military dictatorship had there been proper leader- 
ship and unity within the officer group. As it was, the army con- 
tinued to influence the course of domestic politics to such an 
extent that it was the sole deciding factor in the rise and fall of 
almost all Iraqi cabinets from 1937 to 1941: during this period 
there was such administrative instability that there occurred no 
fewer than six further military coup d’états. The last, that of 
Rashid Ali al-Gaylani in the spring of 1941, culminated in a brief 
war with Great Britain and spelt utter defeat for the Rashid Alli 
regime. 
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FRANCE’S FUTURE IN 
NORTH AFRICA 


Vernon McKay 


the pleasant Mediterranean coast of North Africa received 
a welcome although possibly deceptive boost in the April 
1948 elections for the first Assembly in Algeria’s history. Most 
observers, both French and foreign, were surprised by the success 
of Moslem candidates who favored co-operation with France 
rather than Algerian autonomy. Less than eight months earlier, 
Algerian delegates seeking autonomy had staged a walk-out when 
the French National Assembly enacted a Statute authorizing 
an Algerian Assembly with only limited powers. Meanwhile, an 
Arab war of nerves against French domination of the Maghreb 
(the land mass including Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco) had 
been mounting in intensity, all three countries having witnessed 
sporadic outbreaks of violence since the Germans were driven 
out of Tunisia in May 1943. A wider uprising had been held in 
check only by France’s prompt dispatch of troops, planes, and 
tanks to areas of ferment. Although the Algerian elections may 
mark an easing of this tension, undercurrents of unrest remain 
strong from Tunis to Casablanca. France may yet be confronted 
with an imperial crisis more serious than the rebellions it has 
already faced in Syria and Lebanon, Indochina, and Madagascar. 
The 17 million Arabic-speaking inhabitants of the Maghreb, or 
“western island” of the Arab world, differ in many respects 
from the 36 million Arabs of the main “island” (Egypt, the 
Arabian Peninsula, and the Fertile Crescent). Although diverse 
in origin, many North Africans feel themselves unified by the 
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v Vernon McKay, formerly a Research Associate at the Foreign Policy Association, 
is the author of several articles on French North Africa. He stopped briefly in Morocco 
in July 1947 while on his way to British West Africa to collect material for two re- 
cently published Foreign Policy Reports. 
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strong bond of Islam and by common resistance to the divisive 
effects of French policy. This Arab-French conflict is a matter of 
growing concern to the United States, a newcomer in the Mediter- 
ranean political arena. Humanitarian and cultural interests which 
many Americans have in the countries of North Africa are bol- 
stered by the new economic and strategic interests of the United 
States. Economic reconstruction of French North Africa is im- 
portant for the success of the European Recovery Program, and 
the strategic significance of the Maghreb was demonstrated by its 
role as an entering wedge for Allied forces during World War II. 


AN ATTRACTIVE LAND 


A geographical unit bordered by the sea and the Sahara, the 
Maghreb is related in history and geography to both the Middle 
East and southern Europe. The Atlas mountain ranges, a product 
of the same geological age as the Pyrenees and Alps, rise to 15,000 
feet in Morocco and diminish gradually eastward to Tunisia, 
where two-thirds of the land is no higher than 1,300 feet. Between 
the Atlas and the Mediterranean lies the fertile land known in 
Algeria and Tunisia as the “Tell” which has repeatedly attracted 
outsiders. Invaders entering any part of the Maghreb have sooner 
or later attempted to seize all of it by expanding eastward or 
westward along the Tell. The indigenous Berbers, over the last 
two thousand years, have survived invasions by Phoenicians, 
Romans, Vandals, Byzantines, Arabs, Sicilian Normans, Span- 
iards, Turks, and French. The two dominant peoples in the 
Maghreb today are thus foreign conquerors: the Arabs, who 
came from the East more than a thousand years ago; and the 
French, who first entered Algeria (1830) and later spread out in 
both directions until they had absorbed Tunisia (1881) and 
Morocco (1911). 

France has good reasons for desiring to stay in North Africa. 
Militarily, the area is important as a strategic bastion and source 
of manpower. Economically, its trade is profitable for many 
Frenchmen, and its resources are capable of great development. 
Psychologically, France needs North Africa in order to maintain 
its pride and prestige among the great powers, for the Maghreb 
contains nearly a third of the population of France Overseas. 
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Its value to France is conceded even by those critics of empire 
who contend that “colonies do not pay.” The most compelling 
reason for France’s determination to retain control, however, is 
the presence of more than one million Frenchmen in the three 
possessions. They constitute 12 per cent of the population in 
Algeria, 4 per cent in Morocco, and 2.5 per cent in Tunisia. In 
this respect North Africa is roughly comparable to the Union of 
South Africa where a large European population (20 per cent) 
is heavily outnumbered by indigenous peoples. 


CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS OF 1947 


As a French critic has recently written of his fellow country- 
men who settled in Algeria, they are “vigorous, hardworking, 
brave in battle, proud to be French but, like all peoples living ina 
rural environment, avid of profit, little conscious of the great 
political changes afoot in the world and unsympathetic to the 
rapid social development of surrounding peoples.”' They have 
consistently opposed concessions to Arab nationalists. They 
blocked the reform program which the Popular Front govern- 
ment of Leon Blum tried to inaugurate more than ten years ago. 
They even disliked the wartime ordinance of March 7, 1944, and 
the electoral law of October 4, 1946, which enabled Algerian 
Moslems to attain French citizenship without relinquishing their 
personal status under Moslem Law in such matters as marriage 
and inheritance. 

Under the pressure of great changes throughout the colonial 
world, however, France inaugurated a moderate program of 
constitutional reform in its three North African possessions in 
1947. In August and September the French National Assembly 
adopted the Algerian Statute authorizing an Assembly to replace 
the old Financial Delegations. The new law-making body con- 
sists of a 60-member first college elected by an estimated 550,000 
French nationals, including many educated Moslems, and a 60- 
member second college chosen by approximately 1,300,000 
Moslem voters. Although the Assembly, which meets three 
times a year, has greater power than the former Financial Delega- 


! Robert Montagne, “‘Evolution in Algeria,” International Affairs, XXIII (1947), p. 43- 
* For text of the Organic Statute of Algeria (1947), see p. 342. 
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tions, most basic political and administrative legislation is still 
reserved for the jurisdiction of the French Parliament in Paris, 
where Algeria has thirty deputies. Moreover, the Assembly can 
be dissolved if it discusses matters outside its jurisdiction, or if it 
refuses to carry out its principal function of voting the budget. 
Advocates of autonomy for Algeria thus lost their battle, for 
French authority is fundamentally unimpaired. 

Unlike Algeria, which contains three French departments 
under the supervision of the Ministry of the Interior, Tunisia 
and Morocco are protectorates whose relations with France are 
theoretically determined by treaty, and which are therefore 
supervised by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The administra- 
tion of Tunisia was modified by decrees of July 29, August 7, and 
August 9, 1947, which created a new Tunisian cabinet of twelve 
members containing for the first time an equal number of French 
and Tunisians, and also opened other administrative posts to 
Tunisians.* In Morocco, a similar reform on July 5 provided for 
a cabinet consisting of an equal number of French and Moroc- 
cans. The change in Morocco was greater than in Tunisia because 
the Moroccan Government, or Makhzen, was previously all- 
Moroccan in membership, although under control of the French 
Resident-General. Under the new regime France hopes both to 
establish a more efficient administrative system and to curtail 
the authority of Morocco’s nationalist-minded Sultan. 

While these constitutional reforms are a step forward in bring- 
ing more North Africans into the management of their own 
affairs, they do not change the relationship between France and 
the Maghreb and have therefore been branded as unacceptable 
by Arab nationalists. The war of nerves against French rule 
continues. In January 1948, Abd el-Krim, 67-year-old Moroccan 
warrior who eight months earlier escaped from French exile, 
assumed in Cairo the leadership of a committee for the liberation 
of the Maghreb. The Egyptian capital has become the propa- 
ganda center for a group of exiled French North African nation- 
alists. Habib Bourguiba, eloquent and talented leader of the 
Tunisian independence movement, has expressed the hope that 


* For texts of the decrees reorganizing the administration of Tunisia, see p. 340. 
* For texts of the decrees reorganizing the central administration of Morocco, see p. 339. 
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“the North African question” will come before the United 
Nations in 1948. UN Secretary-General Trygve Lie has been 
petitioned to bring the conflict before the Security Council as a 
matter which “may threaten the maintenance of international 
peace and security.” Maghreb leaders hope that the Jewish 
Agency’s hearing before the UN set a precedent which may 
enable them to present their case. France, however, considers 
the problem a domestic issue outside UN jurisdiction. 

Special efforts to win American sympathy have also been made 
by North African leaders. In February 1947, Secretary-General 
Azzam Pasha of the Arab League publicly voiced the contention 
that President Roosevelt had orally promised the Sultan to 
support a movement to free Morocco from French rule after the 
war. Two months later the popular 38-year-old Sultan made a 
dramatic visit to Tangier where, in the presence of the French 
Resident-General, he delivered a widely publicized speech em- 
phasizing the unity of Morocco with Islam and the Arab coun- 
tries, and deliberately avoiding mention of any possible Moroccan 
role in the proposed French Union. In June 1947 a young delegate 
of the Moroccan independence movement arrived in New York, 
where he contacted American officials and presented two long 
documents to the United Nations setting forth the Moroccan 
case against French and Spanish domination. Six months earlier 
Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia had made a similar visit to the 
United States to put North Africa’s claims before American 
leaders and UN members. 


NATIONALISM IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 


If the intensity of nationalism is the test, the old, North African 
proverb calling the Moroccan a lion, the Algerian a man, and the 
Tunisian a woman, should be reversed. For the nationalist move- 
ment is strongest in Tunisia, while in Morocco it has only a 
small though ardent following. With possibly 200,000 adherents 
in a total population of only 2,600,000, two illegal but tolerated 
Destour (Constitution) parties seek independence for Tunisia. 
They are the oldest, best organized, and most numerous national- 
ist element in the three possessions. The French made their 
position in Tunisia more difficult by their mistake in arbitrarily 
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deposing the wartime Tunisian ruler, Moncef Bey, on unproved 
charges of collaboration with the Germans. Although the Bey 
lives comfortably in France, reportedly on an income of 300,000 
francs a month, Destour propaganda has made him a legendary 
martyr in exile. In a difficult position because they have com- 
mitted themselves to the new Bey and his supporters, the French 
show no signs of restoring the former ruler. Tunisian nationalists, 
however, contend that France has offered to reinstate him if he 
would agree to Tunisian membership in the French Union. 

In contrast to the unity of the Tunisian movement, Algerian 
nationalist leaders are so badly divided that they were unable to 
unite even for the first elections to the Algerian Assembly in April 
1948. The two main factions are the Triumph of Democratic 
Liberties Movement (MTLD), headed by the extremist, Messali 
Hadj, who demands independence for Algeria; and the Demo- 
cratic Union of the Algerian Manifesto (UDMA), headed by 
Ferhat Abbas, a Moslem intellectual who advocates the estab- 
lishment of an autonomous Algerian republic within the French 
Union. Ferhat Abbas was the stronger of the two leaders until 
France rejected his plea for Algerian autonomy, when many 
Moslems turned toward the more radical ideas of Messali Hadj. 
A third nationalist group is the conservative ulema reform 
brotherhood, which wants to restore a traditional Islamic state 
under strict Moslem law. 

Morocco’s spreading nationalist movement possibly numbers 
20,000 of the country’s eight million inhabitants. After the land- 
ing of American troops a number of Moroccan leaders united in 
an Independence Party (Istiqlal) at the end of 1943. Asecond 
more moderate party was organized in 1946. The movement grew 
in strength after the Sultan indirectly assumed the role of 
Morocco’s leading nationalist. In 1947, Allal al-Fassi, for many 
years the country’s most noted nationalist, escaped from Paris to 
Cairo, where he apparently was largely responsible for persuading 
Abd el-Krim to flee French custody. 


CAUSES OF CONFLICT 


The anti-French feeling of Arabs in the three territories is 
partly economic, but more fundamentally political and psycho- 
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logical in origin. Predominantly an agrarian land, the Maghreb 
is suffering badly from an abnormally low level of agricultural 
production. The rapid growth of population is making the situa- 
tion more critical. Algeria, for example, had three million in- 
habitants when the French arrived, has nine million today, and 
will contain twenty million at the end of the century if the present 
rate of increase continues. Major food shortages have naturally 
augmented hostility toward the French, who are condemned by 
Arabs for discrimination in rationing, and for removing needed 
wheat to France. 

Several bad years of drought are partly responsible for the low 
level of agricultural production. “The best Resident-General is 
rain,” say the Tunisians, who have been threatened with famine 
during the past year. Crop diseases and a general decline of pro- 
ductivity were also caused by neglect of many farms through the 
war, when lack of transport facilities cut off access to markets. 
The Maghreb’s pre-war position as a net exporter of cereals has 
consequently changed to that of a net importer. Algeria’s 1945 
cereal crop met only one-third the local requirements; the output 
doubled in 1946 but declined again in 1947. France has provi- 
sionally estimated the cost of North African reconstruction at 
244 billion metropolitan francs, and has worked out plans for the 
economic development of the three possessions. But the task is 
easier said than done, for colonial development programs today 
are stalemated by shortages of technicians and materials, and by 
balance of payments difficulties. 

But even if France were able to remedy Arab economic griev- 
ances by increasing food production, raising wage rates, and pro- 
viding more land for the farmers, Arab nationalists would doubt- 
less continue to condemn French rule. For the history of colonial 
nationalism indicates that as standards of living rise, colonial 
peoples become more conscious of their capacity for advance, 
and therefore multiply their demands. The Arab-French conflict 
thus has a political aspect which is to a considerable extent 
psychological in character. Mutually indulging in half-truths, 
the two peoples are building up false images of each other as 
ruthless exploiters or ignorant agitators. Seldom is either party 
willing to credit the other with a sincere intention to better the 
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future of the Maghreb and its people. The resulting friction has 
frequently erupted into violence and bloodshed during the past 
five years. 

With a fine flair for exaggeration, the Arab press has magnified 
these explosions as much as the French have minimized them. 
In one of their petitions to the UN the Arabs contended that the 
French killed 40,000 Moslems and wounded 200,000 others during 
the Algerian uprising of May 1945; that nearly 10,000 Tunisians 
were killed and 40,000 arrested in May 1943 when Moncef Bey 
was deposed; that French forces killed many demonstrators at 
Sfax, Tunisia, on August 5, 1947, during a general strike called 
by the all-Moslem Tunisian Labor Union in support of the de- 
mand for independence; that the French “massacred hundreds 
of Moroccans and arrested thousands” while suppressing the 
independence movement of January 1944; and that French 
Senegalese troops killed 813 Moroccans and wounded several 
hundred others at Casablanca after an incident on April 7, 1947. 

French observers generally contend that the actual casualties 
were less than one-tenth the Arab figures; they put the number of 
Arab deaths in the Algerian uprising at 1,200, and point out that 
this repression occurred only after more than 100 Frenchmen had 
been slain. Whatever the facts, it appears beyond a reasonable 
doubt that several thousand natives of the Maghreb have been 
killed by French troops since 1943. Arab bitterness has naturally 
intensified both among the educated classes and illiterate tribes- 
men. The French bombing of Algerian villages in 1945, like the 
bombing of Damascus in 1926 and again in 1943, has left an 
indelible impression on nationalist leaders, many of whom have 
spent long terms in French prisons or in exile. In Arab eyes these 
leaders hold high places on the honor roll of national heroes. 


THE FRENCH VIEW 


In French opinion, however, nationalists are endangering the 
future of the Maghreb by seeking too rapid an advance. The 
French argue that economic, educational, and other problems of 
the area are infinitely more complex than native leaders believe. 
Although France has taken a lot out of the Maghreb, it has also 
put a great deal into its three possessions. The building of roads, 
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railroads, bridges, and telegraph and telephone lines has broken 
down the isolation which retards dependent peoples, while the 
improvement of medical and sanitary facilities has greatly re- 
duced the death rate. These improvements are reflected in the 
rapid population increase. Meanwhile, the French declare, edu- 
cational advancement and economic development are slowly but 
steadily equipping the native peoples to govern themselves. 

France also places great emphasis on its role in protecting 
minorities. This was an important part of the rationalization for 
remaining in Syria and Lebanon, where the French accused the 
Arabs of a chauvinism dangerous to other peoples. In North 
Africa it is Berber tribesmen and the European community 
whom the French claim they are protecting. However, except for 
the Europeans, the argument applies less to the Maghreb than 
the Levant. When France was forced out of Syria and Lebanon, 
a French scholar made the somewhat ironical comment that it 
would have been more justifiable to get out of Tunisia, for the 
Tunisians are at least one people. 

France’s conception of the minorities problem has led its Arab 
experts to attack Britain’s “extremely rapid methods of emanci- 
pation” in turning Arab countries over to their own rulers. 
Angered by Britain’s role in pushing them out of the Levant, 
many Frenchmen today believe that an Anglo-American con- 
spiracy is underway to drive them out of North Africa too. The 
conspiracy is a fantasy but it is true that British, American, and 
Russian statements and actions have given indirect encourage- 
ment to Arab nationalists. Moreover, the French are correct in 
asserting that Arab nationalism frequently expresses itself in 
dangerous attitudes of intransigence and irresponsibility, a fact 
well illustrated by the history of the Wafd Party in Egypt. 

There is a good deal of self-deception, however, in the growing 
tendency of French writers to emphasize the extreme aspects of’ 
Arab nationalism and the disturbing influence of foreign powers. 
For this attitude inevitably leads France to overlook or mini- 
mize the weaknesses in its own policy. At the end of World War 
II France’s leading specialist on North-African problems was 
quite critical of his country’s actions in the Maghreb. Today, 
however, his writings are noticeably more defensive in tone, 
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emphasizing France’s constructive work rather than pointing 
out its failures. 


FRENCH VS. BRITISH METHODS 


The principles of French colonial policy might be easier to 
justify if the empire were threatened only in North Africa where 
a large French population lives. But rebellions in Syria and 
Lebanon, Indochina, and Madagascar have also confronted 
France in recent years while Britain, for the most part, has been 
peacefully transforming its relations with India, Burma, Ceylon, 
Transjordan and other areas. France’s troubles may in part be 
attributed to the aftermath of World War II. Its prestige and 
power suffered immeasurably as a result of the swift German 
conquest, the Vichy regime, and subsequent economic devasta- 
tion. Colonial nationalists seized the opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of France’s weakness. Moreover, the equivocal attitude 
of the French Communists has had disruptive influence. Native 
leaders were encouraged by Communist support in the French 
National Assembly, and by Communist insistence that the gov- 
ernment negotiate with Indochinese and Malagasy insurgents. 
Such tactics caused further confusion, for Communist aims were 
never entirely clear. 

Fundamentally, however, France’s difficulties are caused by 
a policy that is ill suited to the handling of contemporary colonial 
problems. Britain, as well as France, seeks to preserve its empire, 
and the two countries are equally well-intentioned toward co- 
lonial peoples. But the theory of the French Union is so rigid 
that if a colony breaks away the whole structure is threatened. 
Conversely the departure of a member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations morally strengthens the idea behind the 
structure. 

Factors of geography and history account for the different 
colonial methods employed by the two powers. Geography has 
given France for many centuries a dual role as a colonial and a 
continental power. Potential danger from German, Spanish, and 
Italian rivals on its borders long prevented France from devoting 
adequate attention to its overseas possessions. Britain often 


neglected its colonies too, but on the whole geography enabled the 
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British to spend more time and thought on their maritime and 
colonial role. 

The effectiveness of French colonial policy has also been im- 
peded by the long tradition of centralization of government in 
Paris, a practice deeply rooted in France’s geographical and 
historical background. French scholars usually contend that the 
motivating spirit in French colonial rule is not the spirit of Paris, 
but the practical spirit of administrators in each possession. 
Officials in the colonies, however, are occasionally heard to ex- 
press the wish that they could follow the British system in which 
local administrators are allowed a considerable degree of auton- 
omy from London. 

Local autonomy in British colonial rule is another product of 
geography and history. The steady evolution of English institu- 
tions ever since the days of the Saxon towns and shires was 
featured by a jealous guarding of the right to local management 
of community affairs. Englishmen who settled in the colonies in 
the early days of British expansion insisted on local freedom until 
London gradually developed the system of self-governing do- 
minions. This political pattern is naturally being extended to 
colonies without British settlers. If the Gold Coast in British 
West Africa attains self-government within another generation, 
as seems possible, the repercussions in neighboring French West 
Africa are likely to be profound. Already, most of the Ewe people 
in French Togoland would prefer British rule. 

The French have made greater cultural contributions to West- 
ern civilization than any other people. A fertile soil and a favor- 
able location at the Western crossroads of Europe brought 
France trade, prosperity, and peoples from many lands who were 
successfully assimilated into a single French nation. Proud of its 
great culture and historical tradition, France has often sought 
to extend this policy of assimilation to its overseas possessions. 
As an English critic writes, the French in the past have “ propa- 
gated French culture not purely out of political ambition, but 
largely from idealistic motives; because every Frenchman be- 
lieves in the universal mission and validity of French culture as 
France’s greatest gift to the world.” * True, for many years 
*H. A. R. Gibb, “Middle Eastern Perplexities,” International Affairs, XX (1944), p. 465. 
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French colonial experts have been talking more about “associa- 
tion” than “assimilation,” but the impulse to make good 
Frenchmen out of a native “elite” remains strong. Moreover, 
the French have achieved outstanding success in assimilating a 
small minority of Arabs in North Africa. Other Arabs, however, 
react intensely against “la mission civilisatrice.”’ Disliking both 
colonial powers, many Arab nationalists nonetheless contend 
that British “snobbery” at least leads the British to let the 
Arabs alone, while French “fraternization” squeezes the life out 
of them. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


Can French and Arab aims in the Maghreb be reconciled? 
The outlook is dark because each people has a strong emotional 
attachment to views which, if not modified, are likely to precipi- 
tate future violence. Maghreb nationalists, moreover, will prob- 
ably receive growing support from the Arab League as soon as 
the Palestine problem ceases to absorb its energies. 

France realizes the danger although its hopes were raised by 
the results of the April elections for the two colleges of Algeria’s 
new Assembly, in which 102 of the delegates chosen are advo- 
cates of Franco-Moslem co-operation and only 18 are autono- 
mists. In the all-Moslem second college Messali Hadj’s separatist 
MTLD party acquired 9 seats, and Ferhat Abbas’ autonomist 
UDMA party had 8 successful candidates; the remaining 43 
delegates represent four parties advocating co-operation. The 
Communists, who have achieved little success in Moslem coun- 
tries, won only one seat (in the first college); on the second ballot 
for the second college the Communist Party withdrew its candi- 
dates, transferring their votes to the most favored candidates of 
the MTLD or the UDMA, It is too early to judge the full signifi- 
cance of these elections, but even assuming a certain amount of 
pressure and fraud at the polls, the vote is still a surprising pro- 
French victory.* 

In this situation France is confronted by a challenging op- 
portunity. If the creation of an Algerian Assembly is made the 
beginning rather than the end of a reform program, an atmos- 


* For a further analysis of the Algerian elections, see p. 327. 
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phere of relative peace and friendship between French and 
Moslem may yet be possible. Meanwhile, Tunisia should be 
moved more rapidly along the road to self-government, thereb 
setting an example to which the Moroccans can look forward. It 
will be extremely difficult, however, to persuade French settlers 
in the Maghreb to accept such changes. As Jules Ferry said of 
Tunisia when that country became a French protectorate in 
1881, Tunisia and Morocco are keys to France’s house in Algeria. 
Just as the French fear that successful rebellions in Indochina 
and Madagascar would encourage uprisings in the Maghreb, so 
do they fear that independence for Tunisia and Morocco would 
have violent repercussions in Algeria. 

The danger is that the primary objective of French policy in 
North Africa will be to hold the lid on, while Arab nationalists 
will concentrate on blowing it off. The moderate French reforms 
of 1947 might have been suitable for a stable and orderly period 
of history, but this is an age of colonial upheaval in which a slow 
but steady evolutionary policy, however sound in theory, is 
inadequate. Colonial peoples are undergoing in a few decades 


many of the fundamental economic, social, and cultural changes 
which took several centuries in Europe. It is therefore possible 
that those Frenchmen in North Africa who today regret their 
failure to accept the limited reforms proposed by the Blum Gov- 
ernment in 1936, may in another decade wish they had given 
greater consideration to the demands of autonomists in 1947. 








SOCIETY AND POLITICS IN 
MODERN EGYPTIAN 
LITERATURE 


A Bibliographical Survey 
J. Heyworth-Dunne 


ODERN Arabic literary and even historical works have 
been largely ignored as source material for a study of 
recent developments in Egypt’s social complexion. 

This is due, in part, to the small attention paid to the transla- 
tion of Arabic books into European languages, and in part to 
the classical tradition of Western instruction in Arabic, which 
tends to regard contemporary writings as an inferior literature. 
Attention to classical Arabic is admittedly of the greatest im- 
portance, but concentration in this direction must not be per- 
mitted to blind one to the fact that there is now emerging a new 
Arabic, to some extent based on the colloquial, which is already 
of the greatest literary and social value. To the student of Middle 
Eastern aftairs, this new literature is of particular importance as 
a key to the cultural outlook of the modern Arab. Without an 
appreciation of its character and content, the Western observer of 
the Arab world of necessity will remain an outsider looking in. 
The first half of the nineteenth century does not indeed offer 
extensive Arabic sources for a study of political and social condi- 
tions, but there is one work no student of modern Egypt can 
afford to neglect: the Annals of ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jabarti.' 
1*Abd al-Rahman al-Jabarti, ‘Ajd’sb al-'athdr fil-tardjim wal-'akhbar (Biographical and 


Historical Wonders), 4 vols., Cairo, 1879. 2nd ed., 1884. A third edition was also printed on 
the margin of Ibn al-’Athir’s Al-ta’rikh al-kdmil, Cairo, 1905. 





v J. Herworrn-Dunne, Senior Reader in Arabic at the University of London from 
1928 to 1948, is now a member of the staff of The Middle East Institute. He is the 
author of Jntroduction to the History of Education in Modern Egypt (Volume 1), pub- 
lished in 1939. 
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This four-volume work really needs re-editing in Arabic as there 
are several manuscripts available which include material omitted 
in the printed original editions on account of the prejudices of 
Muhammad ‘Ali. It has been translated into French by a com- 
mittee of Egyptians,? but is worthy of a good English version 
as well, for it recounts in detail the historical events of Egypt 
from 1689 down to the author’s death in 1822. By a study of al- 
Jabarti one is able to reconstruct the cultural, literary, social, 
and economic life of the Egyptian people as well as of the ruling 
classes and the ulema. He makes extensive use of the writers and 
poets of the day, some of whom were themselves critics of the 
Egyptian way of life during those degenerate times. One of his 
favorite poets was Hasan al-Badri al-Hijazi (d. 1718), whose 
criticism of the religious and social habits of the people, if made 
available,* would enable the student to dispense with most of the 
accounts of ill-informed European observers and travellers of the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, which are often 
quoted as prime sources. The importance of al-Jabarti’s Annals 
cannot be overestimated; it is not until we come down to ‘Ali 
Pasha Mubarak’s encyclopaedic New Topographical Description 
of Egypt,‘ published in 1887-8, that we again get anything very 
solid. 

The period of Muhammad ‘Ali (1811-1849) gives us the out- 
put of the first Egyptian printing press, which was set up in 
Bulaq, a section of Cairo, in 1821 and is still the official govern- 
ment press. This output need not detain us long; suffice it to note 
that the press turned out 243 works, largely translations of 
European authors, between 1822 and 1842: 125 in Turkish, 111 
in Arabic, 6 in Persian, and 1 dictionary in Italian. This collec- 
tion has no literary significance, although the Arabic scientific 
translations are of some philological and linguistic interest. The 
Arabic works were all ordered by Muhammad ‘Ali for use in the 
schools established by him as part of his military machine. 

* Merveilles Biographiques et Historiques. Translated by Shafiq Bey Mansiir Yeken, ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz Bey Kahil, Gabra’il Kahil Bey, and Iskandar ‘Amiin. 9 vols., Cairo, 1888/96. 

* Hasan al-Badri al-Hijazi’s poems have not been published separately. They are quoted 


at numerous points in al-Jabarti, for example Vol. 1, pp. 30-1, 75-83 (Vol. 1, pp. 71, 181-95 in 
translation). 


**‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, Al-khitat al-tawfigiyah al-jadidah, 20 vols., Cairo, 1888. ‘Ali Mu- 
barak has twelve other published works. 
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x 


If there were any flowers among the weeds, they were accidents. 

Only Sheikh Rifa‘ah Badawi Rafi‘ al-Tahtawi breaks the 
monotony of this tedious list of translators. Rifa‘ah came from a 
very fine Upper Egyptian family and had been educated in true 
Moslem fashion at home and in al-Azhar. He published in all 
some three dozen works, but the one which attracts our attention 
here is his Fourney to Paris * written after his sojourn there in 
the capacity of imam to the first large group of Egyptian students 
to visit France, in 1826-31. Apart from the psychological value 
of this work in showing this particular Moslem’s attitude toward 
a form of society so alien to his own, it is also of intense socio- 
logical interest as a collection of observations by the first educated 
Moslem to come into full contact with the most civilized country 
of Europe. Rifa‘ah is full of admiration for France: the status 
of the arts and sciences, the schools, universities, libraries, mu- 
seums, and hospitals. He points out the difference between the 
French Christian and the native Egyptian Christian, whom he 
describes as dull-witted and dirty. He lauds French industry, 
contrasting it to Egyptian laziness. He admires the press, the 
French constitution, and method of government. At the same 
time, mindful that he is writing this work for the benefit of his 
Azhari colleagues, he occasionally quotes the Koran and the 
Hadith, and criticizes certain social habits of the French, par- 
ticularly the behavior of women. He is horrified at the way French- 
men are enslaved by the fair sex. Their views on religion also 
quite obviously shock Rifa‘ah. 

The book does not lack remarks that bring a smile to the 
face of the reader; for example the author’s naiveté at being 
invited round “the hearth,” the place of honor in a French home, 
is amusing, for he cannot forget the connotation of the word nar 
(hell-fire) to a Moslem. He is greatly relieved to find that French 
books have no shuruh and hawashi (commentaries and super- 
commentaries), not forgetting that each compendium that he had 
had to study in al-Azhar had a library of such literature behind 
it. For its human insight as well as its historical value, the work 
well deserves a translation into English: Rifa‘ah’s place in mod- 


* Rifa‘ah Badawi Rafi‘ al-Tahtawi, Takhlis al-'sbric ila talkhis baris (A Clear Description 
of Paris), Cairo, 1834. 2nd ed., 1848. 3rd ed., 1905. 
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ern Arabic literature is to be compared with that of Lomonosov 
in Russian literature. Rifa‘ah, in fact, translated works in Russian 
for the benefit of Muhammad ‘Ali, apparently at the ruler’s 
request. 

With the breakdown of Muhammad ‘Ali’s system in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, Westernization of Egypt was slowed 
until the reign of Isma‘il Pasha (1863-1879), when education 
again received the close attention of the ruler. Schools were re- 
opened and re-organized under ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, a rival of 
Rifa‘ah. At about this time, the influence of Sayyid Jamal al-Din 
al-Afghani came to be felt in Egypt’s literary, religious, and po- 
litical life. Al-Afghani was the leader of the pan-Islamic move- 
ment and the father of the spiritual renaissance of the Moslem 
world. His influence, in fact, is still felt to the present day. In 
opposition to al-Afghani’s movement there came a revival of 
Azhari reactionary pressure under such men as ‘Illish and al- 
Bayguri. The reformist group in Egypt was led by Muhammad 
‘Abduh, al-Afghani’s staunch disciple, and Sheikh al-‘Abbasi, 
the Rector of al-Azhar and the son of Muhammad al-Mahdi, 
an influential sheikh during Muhammad ‘Ali’s reign, and for- 
merly a Copt. 

During this period, we see also the beginnings of the Arabic 
press, some of the newspapers established then being still among 
the best published. There also grew up an enthusiastic school 
of Syrian and Egyptian translators, who, together with the new 
journalistic efforts, did much to bring the Egyptians closer to 
Western thought. Last but not least, however, there was growing 
up a class of discontents in the shape of army officers, ulema, 
and intellectuals who were dissatisfied with the state of affairs 
in Egypt and who encouraged the impoverished, oppressed, and 
over-taxed fellahin to voice their feelings. 

During Isma‘il Pasha’s reign, this popular dissatisfaction was 
expressed in various ways. One of the most prominent champions 
of the down-trodden fellah was James Sanua, an Egyptian Jew 
who came to be known as Sheikh Abu Naddara Zarga (“The 
Sheikh with blue spectacles”). That a Jew should have been 
the leading pioneer of Egyptian social and political revivalism 
must be regarded as one of the curiosities of history. Sanua 
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started public life as a dramatist, and actually produced thirty- 
two dramas in Arabic. As he was drawn into politics, his fame 
in that field put into the shade anything he had done on the 
stage. He worked in the closest co-operation with Jamal al-Din 
al-Afghani and Muhammad ‘Abduh, and it was with their help 
that he began publishing, in 1877, the satirical paper called after 
his own nickname.* Being the first paper of its kind, it soon 
became the model for others written in colloquial Arabic, of 
which he was a master. Each issue contained sharp attacks on 
the government; when its description of the sordid existence of 
the Egyptian fellah was more than the authorities could bear, 
Abu Naddara was exiled. He carried on the publication of his 
paper in Paris where he acquired still more fame — certainly 
more than he would have acquired in Egypt. The paper was sent 
all over the Moslem world, and became the mouthpiece of Egyp- 
tian nationalism and pan-Islamism around which there gathered 
all the Moslem revolutionaries. Jamal al-Din al-Afghani and 
Muhammad ‘Abduh, also exiled from Egypt; Moslems from 
Turkey, Persia, and North Africa; European sympathizers, such 
as Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, found their way to Paris to encourage 
and advise. This Jew performed an amazing pioneering task in 
organizing and directing the efforts of insurgent Moslems, for 
he had a hand in supporting the ‘Arabi rebellion in Egypt, the 
Mahdi movement in the Sudan, and the Young Turk movement, 
yet he was also received by the Sultan of Turkey and the Shah 
of Persia, who both honored him for his work on behalf of Islam. 
Copies of Abu Naddara’s paper have become very hard to ac- 
quire, but its perusal is well worthwhile. 

Contemporaneously with Abu Naddara and the local press, 
there began to appear a school of writers determined to remould 
the Arabic language so that it could be used to express the 
new ideas arising from contact with the West. It was with them 
that the neo-Arabic literature came into being. Page after page 
of their writings provide us with examples of Arabic which has 
been translated word for word from a European language with 
scant respect for Arabic literary tradition. As the years went by, 


* The name of the periodical varied: Aba maddara (The Father of the Spectacles); Al-hawi 
(The Snake Charmer); and Al-wajani al-misri (The Egyptian Patriot). Abi Naddara has 
three other published works: two on his travels, and one literary. 
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however, and the art was developed by the Egyptians, a more 
flexible and smoother style of modern Arabic was gradually 
evolved. 

The bankruptcy of the country under Isma‘il Pasha and the 
introduction of the Dual (Anglo-French) Control of finances in 
1879 led to the ‘Arabi rebellion, the prototype for all future Arab 
rebellions, and finally to the occupation of Egypt by the British 
in 1882. Relations with Great Britain have dominated Egyptian 

litical thought ever since. 

The period 1882-1914 offers several important writers whose 
works are rarely referred to but must be studied closely if one is 
to acquire first-hand insight into how Egyptians were reacting 
politically and socially to the forceful impact of the West. A 
writer to note is Salim al-Naqqash, one of a group of Syrians 
who settled in Egypt and used their literary talents for the 
Egyptian cause. His large work entitled Egypt for the Egyptians,’ 
published in 1884, is indispensable for the political history of this 
period. It contains much information not found elsewhere, and 
few writers have championed the fellah as well as al-Naqqash. 

Of all contributions to the religious, political, social, and cul- 
tural problems of the Egyptian people, one cannot overestimate 
the writings of Jamal al-Din al-Afghani and Muhammad ‘Abduh, 
already mentioned in connection with the period of Isma’il 
Pasha. These are available in a collection entitled The Strongest 
Band * and in the second volume of the biography of Muhammad 
‘Abduh,* compiled by the late Sheikh Rashid Rida, one of his 
disciples. The former work, edited several times, is held in high 
esteem. Sheikh ‘Ali Yusuf has collected his own writings on the 
same problems, publishing them in 1890 under the title Selections 
from the Mw’ayyad.° ‘Ali Yusuf was an important political figure 
of his day, a friend of the Khedive, and a close companion of 
both Jamal al-Din al-Afghani and Muhammad ‘Abduh. 


’Salim al-Naqqash, Misr lil-misriyin (Egypt for the Egyptians), 9 vols., Alexandria, 
1884. 

*§ Jamal al-Din al-’Afghani and Muhammad ‘Abduh, Al-‘urwah al-wuthgd (The Strongest 
Band), Beirut, 1910; Cairo, 1928 & 1933. 

* Rashid Rida, Ta’rikh al-’ustadh al-'imdm (Biography of the Great Master), 3 vols., Cairo, 
1908/31. 

‘Ali Yisuf, Muntakhabat al-mu'’ayyad (Selections from the Mu’'ayyad), Cairo, 1906. 
This volume is omitted from Sarkis’ bibliography of printed works in Arabic. 
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During the last two decades of the nineteenth century there 
also appeared a vast numberof papers and pamphlets published 
by writers involved in the clandestine political life of Egypt 
One of the most important of this school was, in fact, a political 
leader and agitator greatly feared by the authorities: “Abdallah 
al-Nadim. One of his chief works was The Master,“ a rare docu- 
ment for the study of Egypt. Apart from his political work, he 
was famous as a poet and an orator. He was one of the principal 
organizers of the ‘Arabi rebellion, was exiled from Egypt on 
several occasions, and eventually died in Constantinople in 1896. 
This period also provides us with many newspapers which dem- 
onstrate the extraordinary ability of the Egyptian to adapt his 
wit and satire to political pamphleteering. Deserving of study, 
the majority of these papers were edited by men who devoted 
their lives to subversive politics and were prepared to pay the 
price thereof.’ 

Another type of social study is Muhammad ‘Umar’s The 
Present State of the Egyptians,* published in 1902. ‘Umar ana- 
lyzes in detail the social and political organization of the Egyp- 
tians and “the causes of their retrogression,”’ to use his own words 
in the subtitle. Many of his observations are still quoted today 
in the press and by other writers. He appears to have been but 
one of a school of admirers of Europe at the expense of Egypt, 
for we have Fathi Pasha Zaghlul’s book on the virtues of the 
Anglo-Saxons and the secret of their success,"* and Amin Fikri’s 
800-page work published in 1892, entitled Guidance of Men of 

1 ‘Abdallah al-Nadim, Al-'ustédh (The Master), Cairo, 1892. Other works by al-Nadim 
include Suldfat al-Nadim (Nadim's Best Wine), 2 vols., Cairo, 1897; Kana wa yakin (It 
Was and It Will Be), Cairo, 1892; Al-masdmir (The Nails), Cairo, n.d.; and Magdlat (Arti- 
cles), Cairo, 1910. These works are indispensable for the political, social, and literary move- 
ments of the Cromerian period (1883-1907). 

2% The following are a few examples, with the dates on which they first appeared: Mu- 
hammad Tawfiq, Humdrat munyati (The She-Ass of My Desire), Feb. 23, 1898; Muhammad 
al-Najjar, Al-'arghil (The Double Reed Pipe) (used for religious ceremonies of the mystic 
orders}, Sept. 1, 1894; Husayn Tawfiq, Al-arnab (The Hare), 1906; Muhammad Tawfiq, Al- 
maugidha (The One Beaten to Death), May 2, 1905; Mahmiid Hamdi and Muhammad 
Hilali al-’Abyari, Al-saman (Time), Nov. 7, 1898; Anon., Ghazi al-bandt [named for a type 
of sweetmeat also called dagn al-bashd, ‘‘the Pasha’s beard,” because it is so sticky it sticks 
to one’s beard], Feb., 1899; Anon., Al-mahdi (The Mahdi), July 8, 1898; Anon., Al-faylasif 
(The Philosopher), May 10, 1904; ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Hindi, ‘Jfrit al-himarah (The She- 
Ass's Ghost), May 1, 1906. 

¥ Muhammad ‘Umar, Hddir al-misriyin (The Present State of the Egyptians), Cairo, 1902. 


“Fathi Pasha Zaghlil, Sirr tagaddum al-'inkliz al-saksiniyin (The Secret of Anglo-Saxon 
Progress), Cairo 1897. 2nd ed., 1908. 





* 
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Intelligence to the Good Qualities of Europe.* Mustafa Pasha 
Fahmi, Prime Minister under Lord Cromer and widely known as 
an Anglophile,* was most sympathetic to this group. 

To pass to the lighter side of the pre-1914 period, it seems that 
increased prosperity, together with the fact that Egyptians were 
largely excluded from the political and economic activities of the 
country, encouraged indulgence in social diversions. This period 
saw the development of an Egyptian school of music, beginning 
with ‘Abduh al-Hamuli and developed scientifically by Kamil 
al-Khula‘i, who produced two works on the subject.” This in 
turn fostered a school of popular poets and singers around which 
a society bent on amusing itself gradually gathered.'* A good 
deal of this social diversion went on round the Alfi Laylah wa 
Laylah (Thousand and One Nights) Theater, but the encourage- 
ment given these singers by private individuals had a great deal 
to do with the progress made in music and song. Social leaders 
used to vie with one another for the honor of paying the high 
fee demanded by a musician or singer. As an instance of the part 
played by these entertainers in the literary field, it suffices to 
mention Hasan al-Alati, whose three-volume collection of anec- 
dotes on the social diversions of the Cairenes and their nightlife 
is almost unknown outside certain circles of Egyptians.'* Hasan 
was most bohemian in character and gathered around him all 
the /ittérateurs, popular poets and writers (udabatiyah), wits, 
and so forth. They had their own club behind the Kutubkhanah, 
or Public Library, which was promptly nicknamed the Mad- 
hakkhanah, or Laughing-House. Among Hasan’s friends were 

%’Amin Pasha Fikri, "Irshad al-'alibba’ ila mahdsin 'urubbé (The Guidance of Men of 
Intelligence to the Good Qualities of Europe), Cairo, 1892. Of importance also is his 'Athar 
al-fikriyah (Fikri’s Literary Remains), Cairo, 1897. 

* Mustafa Pasha Fahmi was so widely regarded as pro-English that he was popularly 
supposed to have sent his laundry to England each week by the P & O steamer. Nevertheless, 


it is worth noting that he gave his daughter in marriage to Sa‘d Pasha Zaghlil, father of the 
nationalist movement in Egypt. 

" Kamil al-Khula‘i, Al-musigi al-sharqi (Oriental Music), Cairo, 1904; Nai al-'amdani 
fi durtib al-'aghani (Achievement of Hopes in the Learning of All Kinds of Song), Cairo, n.d. 

'® The best collections of songs for this period are Mahmiid Hamdi al-Bilaqi’s Al-maghna 
al-misri (Egyptian Music), Cairo, 1904 and other editions; and Mufrib al-jins al-lafif (The 
Delight of the Fair Sex), Cairo, 1904, and other editions; ‘Abd al-Mut‘al Mansiir’s Mushat 
al-‘ashig al-walhdn fil-'aghdni wal-'andshid wal-'alban (The Distraction for the Dejected Lover 
in Songs, Recitations, and Tunes), 2 vols., Cairo, 1909. 

? Hasan al-’Alati, Tarwth al-nufils wa mudkik al-‘abis (The Cheerer of Souls and the Book 
to Cause Those Who Frown to Laugh), 3 vols., Cairo, 1889/92. 
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Muhammad al-Babli, one of the outstanding wits in Egypt, 
a collection of whose sayings has been published by his son; * 
there was also Muhammad Rashshad, Muhammad al-Muwailihi, 
and the famous poet, Hafiz Ibrahim. Together, they even set a 
new fashion for the pronunciation of Arabic, which was copied 
by Zaghlul Pasha, the nationalist leader. 

Another branch of literature that is frequently overlooked and, 
in a way, is a special study owing to the fact that it is written 
mostly in colloquial, is that of popular poetry, which contains all 
the charm, genius, and wit of which the Egyptian is capable. 
Sociologically as well as linguistically, the school is important, for 
through this literature it is possible to obtain a close insight into 
the philosophy of the people. There is no mirror so faithful as this 
one of popular poetry. ‘Izzat Saqr, for example, gives a picture of 
social and political life up to World War I. His language is thrill- 
ing, yet is understood and loved by all. His picture of life in the 
Ezbekiyah quarter of Cairo in 1905 is perfect, Ezbekiyah being 
then the center of café, bar, and night life. After the Dinshawai 
incident in 1906, he addressed a poem to Lord Cromer which is 
typical of this kind of literature: one can understand the Egyp- 
tian endeavoring to seek consolation in a poem of this genre while 
otherwise he was so politically impotent — the poem, at least in 
his own imagination, put him on an equal footing with the great 
Cromer! He also has an erotic poem to the Banu Israel, another 
on the Russo-Japanese War, and still another on the Turkish 
airmen brought down by the British. His collection of verse *' is 
well worth the study for the pleasure it gives and for its descrip- 
tion of Egyptian life. 

The period following World War I offers a mass of new mate- 
rial. Of particular importance was the emergence of a new school 
of novelists and short story writers, whose earliest representative 


2° Muhammad al-Babli, Al-Babli, Cairo, 1936. 

™% ‘Izzat Saqr, Diwan (Collection), Cairo, 1933. 

@ Other writers and their works in the school of popular poetry include: ‘Osman Jalal, 
Al-'arba‘ riwayat (The Four Stories), Cairo, 1890, and nine other works on literature, transla- 
tions, and collections of popular poetry; Muhammad al-Najjar, whose popular poetry has 
not been collected; Hefni Nasif, Ta’rikh al-'adab (History of Literature), Cairo, 1910; Mu- 
hammad Pasha Sidqi, whose poems are scattered in various newspapers and periodicals; 
Muhammad Tawfiq (see note 12); "Imam al-‘Abd, whose works are uncollected; and Sayyid 
Darwish, many of whose songs are to be found in various collections. 
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was Haykal. His first novel, Zaynad,* came out in 1914, but be- 
cause of the experimental stage of the new medium, he had not 
the courage to declare himself as the author. Haykal worked out 
many of the problems connected with the use of Arabic colloquial 
for written dialogue. Another novelist of the same period, Ibrahim 
al-Mazini, author of Ibrahim the Scribe * declared against the use 
of colloquial on principle. Whereas Haykal provides us with a 
valuable sociological study of life in the rural areas, al-Mazini 
describes the literary and intellectual circles in which he moved. 

The two Taymurs, Muhammad and Mahmud, offer some of 
the most attractive material for a study of Egyptian life. Muham- 
mad’s What the Eyes See ** contains many sketches on everyday 
life. Mahmud through study of de Maupassant and Chekov, 
built up an Egyptian short story school which is now being copied 

by other writers in all Arabic-speaking countries.** The Taymurs 
had the advantage of belonging to a well-known family, thus 
bringing aristocratic prestige into the field of letters, a factor of 
importance in Egypt. Mahmud’s stories not only record faithfully 
all phases of Egyptian life, but are beautifully written and show 
the work of the careful artist. 

No work in modern Arabic literature is as touching, as sincere 
and as true to life as Taha Husayn’s The Book of the Days,*" the 
story of his childhood. The whole structure of family life is vividly 
and thoroughly described — in particular the scenes from school 
life and descriptions of the ubiquitous religious men are perfect. 
Unfortunately the book has been rendered into English badly,?* 
the translator’s lack of background and inspiration failing com- 
pletely to convey the delicate flavor of Taha Husayn’s prose 


* Muhammad Husayn Haykal, Zaynab, Cairo, 1914. 2nd ed., 1929. He also published 
Fi’ awgqat al-firdgh (In My Leisure Hours), Cairo, 1925. 

* Ibrahim ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Mazini, [brahim al-katib (Ibrahim the Scribe), Cairo, 1931. He 
also published Sundiig al-dunyd (The Peepshow), Cairo, 1929. 

* Muhammad Taymir, Mé tardhu al-‘uyin (What the Eyes See), Cairo, 1927. His Al- 
masrak al-misri (The Egyptian Theater), Cairo, 1923, contains three plays in colloquial and 
a description of theater life. 

* Mahmud Taymiir, Aba ‘Aki ‘Amal artist (Aba‘ Ali, So-called Artést), Cairo, 1934; Shaykh 
Guma‘a (and other stories), Cairo, 1934; ‘Amm Metwalli (and other stories), Cairo, 1934; 
Al-aflal (The Ruins), Cairo, 1934; Shaykh ‘Afa Allah (and other stories), Cairo, 1926; Qalb 
Ghaniyah (The Heart of a Chaste Woman), Cairo, 1937; Nida’ al-majhil (The Call of the 
Unknown), Cairo, 1939; and many other works. 

" Taha Husayn, Kitdb al-’ayydm (The Book of the Days), Cairo, 1929, and later editions. 

* An Egyptian Childhood: The Autobiography of Taha Hussein, Translated by E. H. 
Paxton, London, 1932. 
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style. Many other books, most of them dealing with literary 
criticism and history have come from Taha Husayn’s pen, notably 
The Future of Culture.** To read them is the best possible intro- 
duction to modern Arabic literature. 

Tawfiq al-Hakim, still another contemporary writer, has a very 
large following, and there is no doubt as to his genius. Return of 
the Soul *° is one of the best studies of Egyptian social and politi- 
cal life during the early years of the revolution under Zaghlul 
Pasha. By comparison with al-Muwailihi’s The Causerie of 
‘Isa 6. Hisham ™ for the nineteenth century, one can grasp some 
conception of the great sociological changes of the past 150 
years, as has been done by Salah al-Din Dhuhni in his Egypt de- 
tween the Occupation and the Revolution.* A study of these two 
works also reveals the development of the language, for the flexi- 
bility of Tawfiq al-Hakim’s style, and the ease with which he 
expresses his thoughts are in direct contrast to the formality of 
the older work. 

Of Tawfiq al-Hakim’s other works, and they are many, we 
must not underrate his superb sociological study, The Diary of a 
Country Magistrate,* which describes the characters a judge 
would meet in the country, with all their peculiarities, whether 
it be the gambling police officer, the night watchman, or the 
provincial governor. 

Another living writer whose works are of value in studying the 
politics and society of Egypt i is al-Manfaluti, the “father of the 
Egyptian essay.” His pieces are useful for background, but he is 
heavy and pessimistic, and now outmoded.* Muhammad Amin 
Hassunah, on the contrary, has a very lively mind, and is a keen 
student of the use of the short story as a reflection of Egyptian 

*® Taha Husayn, Mustagbal al-thagdfah (The Future of Culture), 2 vols., Cairo, 1938. 

*® Tawfiq al-Hakim, ‘Awdat al-rih (Return of the Soul), 2 vols., Cairo, 1933. See also his 
Masrahiyat (Plays), 2 vols., Cairo, 1937. 

* Muhammad al-Muwaylihi, Hadith ‘Isa b. Hishim (The Causerie of ‘Isé b. Hishim, 
Cairo, 1923, and later editions. 

# Salah al-Din Dhuhni, Misr bain al-ihtslal wal-thaurah (Egypt between the Occupation and 
the Revolution, Cairo, 1939. His Ra’is al-tabrir (Editor-in-Chief), Cairo, c.1938, is also of 
great interest. 

* Tawfiq al-Hakim, Yaumiydt nd'ib fil-'aryaf (The Diary of a Country Magistrate), 
aay al-Manfalati, Al-nazdrdt (Regards), 3 vols., Cairo 1910. 2nd ed., 1920. Mention 


might also be made of his Al-‘abardt (Tears), Cairo, 1915; and Al-intigdm (Revenge), Cairo, 
1923. 
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life.** Sahir Qalamawi is another young writer of great promise, 
despite her over-serious outlook and strained use of Arabic. Her 
book entitled The Sayings of My Grandmother * is an interesting 
description of family life. 

Hasan Shafiq al-Misri’s Hajj Darwish and Umm Isma‘il *" has 
been edited by his nephew, ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Ali Nur, an Egyptian 
artist who has acquired a fine reputation in Europe for his 
woodcuts and etchings. Hasan Shafiq al-Misri is a leading editor 
of journals in the colloquial, being known especially for his 
Fukahah, which has a very wide circulation, and his 4/-Nas 
(The People). Husni Yusuf’s Memoirs of a Tough Guy,** Abu 
Mahmud’s Memoirs of a Cabby * and ‘Abdallah Habib’s The 
Booby *° are perfect pictures of popular aspects of Egyptian life. 

Periodical literature has done a great deal toward helping new 
writers in Egypt. The two most outstanding weeklies at present « 
are Risalah (The Message), edited by Hasan al-Zayyat, and 
Thaqafah (Culture), edited by Ahmad Amin. Ahmad Amin is a 
writer of great learning and a master of the Arabic language. He 
has produced several works on the history and culture of Islam, 
and has done much toward setting up a center of Arabic study in 
Egypt. In his The Essence of Thought,“ Ahmad Amin has selected 
his best essays on a wide variety of topics: science and religion, 
civilization, social behavior, materialism, reforms, music. In- 
cluded, as well, are pictures of daily life, as for example his essay 
on the Egyptian carpenter. As a historian, he has learned a great 
deal from the West, and together with Jurji Zaydan, has effected 
great strides in modern Arabic historical literature. Zaydan 
produced his History of Islamic Civilization in 1902 and his 
History of Arabic Literature * in 1911, whereas only in 1893, the 


* Muhammad ‘Amin Hassiinah, Ward’ al-bikdr (Beyond the Seas), Cairo, 1936; Al-ward 
a-'abyad (The White Flower), Cairo, 1933. 

* Sahir al-Qalamawi, A hddith jaddati (The Sayings of My Grandmother), Cairo, 1935. 

* Hasan Shafiq al-Misri, Al-Hajj Darwish wa Umm Ismé‘il (Hajj Darwish and Umm 
Ismail), Cairo, 1929. 

* Husni Yiisuf, Mudhakkarat futuwwah (Memoirs of a Tough Guy), 3 vols., Cairo, 1931. 

* Hanafi Abi Mahmiid, Mudhakkarat ‘arbagi (Memoirs of a Cabby), Cairo, 1922. 

* ‘Abdallah Habib, Al-mughaffal (The Booby), Cairo, 1930. 

“Ahmad 'Amin, Fas¢ al-khadfir (The Essence of Thought), 6 vols., Cairo, 1938/46. See also 
his Fajr al-islim (The Dawn of Islam), Cairo, 1929; and Dubé al-islam (The Forenoon of 
Islam), Cairo, 1933. 

* Jurji Zaydan, Ta’rikh tamaddun al-'islami (History of Islamic Civilization), Cairo, 1902; 
Ta'rikh adab al-lughat al-‘arabiyah (History of Arabic Literature), 4 vols. Cairo, 1911. 
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Egyptian Government had been forced to ask Van Dyck (an 
American) and Philipides (a Greek) to prepare the Arab history 
textbook for use in Egyptian schools. 

One of the finest /ittérateurs of modern times was the late 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Bishri, a son of Salim al-Bishri, one of the 
rectors of al-Azhar. His Mukhtar “* contains many pictures of 
Egyptian life. ‘Abbas al-‘Aqqad is another fine writer and literary 
critic, whose collected essays touch on the intellectual develop- 
ment of the modern Egyptian. Fikri Abaza, a deputy and 
journalist, is a close observer of Egyptian life; he recently brought 
out a masterly series of articles on modern youth.“ [bnat al-Shati 
has become the spokesman of the fellah; her books and articles 
on this subject are indispensable.‘? Merrit Butros Ghali pro- 
duced in 1938 a book entitled The Policy of Tomorrow ** which 
is one of the best social studies ever produced in any language; it 
is a pity that no up-to-date English edition of it has ever been 
published. In the same year, Hafiz Pasha ‘Afifi wrote an inter- 
esting social study entitled On the Margin of Politics, and a year 
later, ‘Abd al-Hamid Fahmi Matar brought out his Education and 


the Unemployed *® dealing with a vital problem of Egypt. 

This very brief survey may provide a general idea of the literary 
efforts of the Egyptians and the rapid progress already made. 
It is difficult to understand how such a publicist as George Young 
could have written in 1927 that “modern Egypt has no language, 
no literature and no legends of its own.” * Nor is he the only 
writer to indulge in such misleading statements. 


* Edward Van Dyck and Constantine Philipides, Ta’rikh al-‘arab wa 'adabihim (History of 
the Arabs and Their Culture), Cairo, 1893. 

“ ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Bishri, Al-mukhtadr (The Selection), 2 vols., Cairo, 1935/37. 

* ‘Abbas al-‘Aqqad, Sa‘at bain al-kutub (Hours Among My Books), Cairo, 1929; Mutdla'il 
(Studies), Cairo, 1924; 4nd many others. 

“ Fikri Abaza, Al-dadik al-baki (The Weeping Laughfer), Cairo, 1933. Abaza has also 
published numerous articles in Musawwar, an illustrated weekly. 

*? Ibnat al-Shati’, Al-rif al-misri (Egyptian Village Life), Cairo, 1935, and others. 

** Merrit Butros Ghali, Siydsat al-ghad (The Policy of Tomorrow), Cairo, 1938. 

* Hafiz Pasha ‘Afifi, ‘Ala hamish al-siyadsah (On the Margin of Politics), Cairo, 1938. See 
also his Al-’inkliz fi bilddihim (The English People at Home), Cairo, 1936. 

8° ‘Abd al-Hamid Fahmi Matar, Al-ta‘lim wal-‘dtilin (Education and the Unemployed), 
Cairo, 1939. 

‘t George Young, Modern Egypt (London, 1927), p. x. 
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MARCH 1—MAY 31, 1948 


HE BRITISH mandate over Palestine 

formally came to an end on May 165. 
For six months, from the General Assembly’s 
partition recommendation on November 29, 
1947, to the end of May 1948, the issue of 
Palestine’s political future dominated all 
others in the Arab world, gradually develop- 
ing into open warfare between the newly 
set-up state of Israel and the states of the 
Arab League. 

The war in Palestine brought about what 
on the surface, at least, appeared to be fully 
co-ordinated action by the governments of 
the Arab League. The legal basis for their 
armed interference could be stated briefly: 
Great Britain’s surrender of the mandate 
returned Palestine to its inhabitants. The 
jurisdiction of the United Nations was 
limited to facilitating the transfer of govern- 
ment from the mandatory to a state estab- 
lished in accordance with the wishes of the 
majority of the people of Palestine. The 
Arabs refused to accept the principle that 
any recommendation voted by two-thirds of 
the General Assembly was binding, for what 
protection, then, would there be against a 
tyranny of the United Nations? The Big 
Powers had the veto. The small powers 
presumably had recourse to the Charter, 
but since there was no judicial body to which 
the General Assembly was obliged to submit 
its recommendations, each member state was 


‘In general, items in the Chronology are drawn from 
New York Times unless otherwise indicated. 


forced to defend its own rights as it con- 
ceived them. 

The partition of Palestine, therefore, was 
illegal in the eyes of the Arabs, and the crea- 
tion of a state of Israel unlawful. The states 
of the Arab League justified sending their 
armies into Palestine by the unwillingness 
(or inability) of the Security Council to re- 
store order, and ostensibly in response to an 
appeal from its inhabitants. Once order was 
re-established, the armies were to safeguard 
the establishment of a unitary state in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the majority 
of the people of Palestine, and would then be 
withdrawn. 

The Arab League undoubtedly gained 
prestige in the Arab world through its direc- 
tion of Arab intervention. Genuine fear of a 
Zionist state gave the League the psycho- 
logical support it needed to press the fight. 
For the moment, at least, extremists of the 
character of Hajj Amin al-Husayni appeared 
to be in eclipse. Secular political leaders 
were motivated in large part by a desire to 
secure their positions within the Arab 
League. The prominent role played by King 
Abdallah of Transjordan, for example, was 
induced rather more by this consideration 
than by obedience to British orders, which 
the U.S. press took to be axiomatic. Even if 
he had so wished and were so advised by 
British representatives, King Abdallah was 
not free to make a separate peace with Israel 
on the basis of the annexation of non-Israeli 
Palestine to Transjordan. 
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The Zionist reaction to Britain’s with- 
drawal on May 15 was based upon a concep- 
tion of the power and authority of the 
United Nations which was radically different 
from that of the Arabs. Whereas the latter 
claimed that the General Assembly was 
severely limited by the Charter in its author- 
ity, the Zionists held that an Assembly 
recommendation, no matter what its charac- 
ter, was binding. The Israeli state, therefore, 
the Zionists argued, was properly authorized 
by the November 1947 recommendation. 
Moreover, it had de facto existence — con- 
firmed by the establishment of a provisional 
government —and therefore fulfilled the 
necessary prerequisite to de jure recognition. 

If May 15 brought at least an appearance 
of unity among the states of the Arab 
League, the creation of the state of Israel on 
that day went even further in forging unity 
among the Zionist factions. Both the ex- 
tremist Irgun Zvai Leumi and the Stern 
Gang declared their allegiance to the pro- 
visional Israeli Government, and thereby 
presumably to the principle of partition. It 
was still difficult for the Arabs to accept the 
announced limits of the Israeli state on faith, 
however, especially in view of the continued 
pressure for large-scale Jewish immigration 
and the belligerent attitude of Israel’s sup- 
porters abroad. 

The return of the United States to support 
of partition after its belated attempt to 
establish the principle that the United Na- 
tions should maintain a trusteeship over 
Palestine until its population was ready to 
agree on a form of government (or at least 
until the immediate threat to the peace had 
passed), coupled with its precipitate recogni- 
tion of Haenal ie the moment it was sponsor- 
ing a truce proposal in the UN, labeled it 
again in Arab eyes as an interested party 
and confirmed the opinion they had formed 
after the partition vote of the previous 
November. The USSR, which recognized 
the state of Israel two days later, appeared 
to be reaping a welcome harvest where it had 
but lightly sown. Great Britain found that 
its withdrawal from Palestine brought no 
relief from embarrassment, for as an active 
member of the Security Council once again 
it now had to co-operate in a recommenda- 
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tion for which it had assumed no respons. 
bility, and to shape its wide and vital inter. 
ests in the Arab world in terms which woul 
be acceptable to the United States, upor 
whose financial aid the nation still depended 
in a large degree. Both compromises wer 
“e Great Britain unfortunate and unpalat. 
able. 


Afghanistan 
CHRONOLOGY 


I 

Mar. 18: The U. S. and Afghanistan announced 
the intention of raising their respective leg. 
tions to embassies. 

Mar. 29: The British Foreign Office announced 
that by agreement with Afghanistan their re. 
spective legations would be raised to embassies. 
(London Times, May 29, page 4.) 

Apr. 1: Sardar Mohammed Naim Khan wa 
named ambassador to the U. S. 

Apr. 23: The British Foreign Office announced 
the appointment of Sir Giles Frederick Squire, 
now Minister, as first Ambassador to Afghani- 
stan. (London Times, Apr. 23, page 4.) 

May 6: Sardar Faiz Mohammed Khan, Ambass- 
dor at Ankara, was named first Afghan Amba. 
sador to Britain. (London Times, May }, 


page 5.) 


Arab League 
CHRONOLOGY 


1948 

Mar. 16: The political committee of the Ara 
League met in secret session in Beirut. 

Mar. 20: Secretary-General Azzam Pasha, con- 
menting on the Mar. 19 U. S. switch in regard 
to partition, said the Arabs were willing t 
accept a truce and a period of trusteeship pro- 
vided the Jews did likewise. 

Mar. 21: The meeting of the political committe 
of the Arab League at Beirut ended with a dec: 
sion to insist on the London proposals in regat’ 
to Palestine: — temporary trusteeship; demo 
cratic form of government guaranteeing min'- 
ity rights to Jews; acceptance into Arab cout- 
tries of Jews now in Cyprus. The committe: 
also decided to recognize Sayf al-Islam Ahmai 
as the ruler of Yemen. (London Times, Mar.” 
page 4.) 

Apr. 16: It was reported that the Arab Leagues 
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political committee had decided to send Arab 

ar armies into Palestine at the termination 
of the British mandate. The political committee 
would remain in constant session in Cairo to 
deal with Palestine developments. 

Apr. 24-30: The military committee of the Arab 
League met at Amman, Transjordan, to discuss 
the sending of Arab armies into Palestine. 

Apr. 28: The Arab League suggested a conditional 
truce in Jerusalem to safeguard the Holy 
Places. 

Apr. 30: A meeting of political leaders, reportedly 
attended by Regent Abd al-Ilah and Chief of 
Staff Saleh Pasha of Iraq; Prime Minister Riad 
al-Sulh, Defense Minister Majid Arslan, and 
Commander-in-Chief Fuad Shehad of Leba- 
non; Prime Minister Jamil Mardam, Defense 
Minister Ahmad Sharabati, and Commander- 
in-Chief Ismail Safwat of Syria; and a senior 
Egyptian officer, was held in Amman. 

May 12: Arab League officials stated that the 
League would set up an Arab civil administra- 
tion in Palestine upon the termination of the 
British mandate. 

May 17: The Arab Office in Washington, D. C., 
announced that it was closing. 

May 25: A conference attended by Prime Min- 
ister Tawfik Abd al-Huda of Transjordan, 
Prime Minister Riad al-Sulh of Lebanon, Min- 
ister of the Interior Mushin al-Barazi of Syria, 
Regent Abd al-Ilah and Foreign Minister 
Ahmad Pasha al-Rawi of Iraq, and Secretary- 
General Abd al-Rahman Azzam Pasha of the 
Arab League, convened in Amman, Trans- 
jordan, to discuss the UN request for a cease- 
fire in Palestine. 

May 26: The seven states of the Arab League re- 
jected the UN appeal for a cease-fire order in 
Palestine. 

May 37: Arab League delegates reassembled in 
Amman to consider the Security Council’s new 
request for a four-week truce in Palestine. 


Egypt 
CHRONOLOGY 
1948 


Mar. 16: King Farouk laid the foundation stone 
of the $43,500,000 Aswan hydro-electric plant, 
the first project in a comprehensive plan linking 
all Egypt in a network of electricity. 

Mar, 29: The Egyptian Senate approved a bill, 
already approved by the Chamber of Deputies, 
raising Egypt’s share in the International Bank 
from $40 to $50 million and its share in the 
World Monetary Fund from $45 to $60 million. 
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Apr. 5: Egyptian police went on strike in Alexan- 
dria, Cairo, and the Suez Canal area for salary 
raises and other benefits. In Alexandria, where 
students and workers joined the strikers, at 
least 20 people were killed and 50 to 100 injured 
in the ensuing riot. 

Apr. 6: M. Francois Charles-Roux was elected 
chairman of the Suez Canal Board. (London 
Times, Apr. 7, page 3-) 

Apr. 7: Two hundred male nurses of Kasr al-Aini 
Hospital went on strike for better working con- 
ditions and higher wages. Two thousand police 
fought the barricaded, rock-throwing nurses 
with tear gas and machine-guns. Twenty-five 
of the nurses were wounded. 

Apr. 13: In a message to Arab leaders, King 
Farouk stated that in his opinion Arab armies 
entering Palestine to liberate it should there- 
after turn the country over to its own people, 
who would elect a government of their own 
choosing. 

Apr. 24: Two hundred Palestinian Arab students 
demonstrated before the Arab League head- 
quarters in protest against Zionist victories in 
Palestine. 

Apr. 25: Three men in police uniform blew up 
Mustafa Nahas Pasha’s car in front of his home 
in Cairo in an unsuccessful attempt to assassi- 
nate the Wafd leader. Seventeen were arrested 
in subsequent demonstrations in Cairo and 
Port Said. 

Apr. 26: Egypt warned all shipping to stay out of 
territorial waters along a twenty-mile coastal 
strip of southern Palestine after May 1. 

May 11: The Egyptian Senate approved armed 
intervention in Palestine at the appropriate 
time and co-ordinated with other Arab armies. 

May 15: Two columns of Egyptian troops in- 
vaded Palestine from the south. 

Notifying the Security Council of its armed 
intervention in the Palestine conflict, the 
Egyptian Government asserted that “this in- 
tervention has no other object in view except 
the restoration of security and order to Pales- 
tine, particularly after the British mandate has 
ended, and until a just and equitable solution 
is reached.” 

The Under-Secretary of the Interior an- 
nounced a round-up of 400 “communists and 
Zionists” and their detention in camps at 
Alexandria and Cairo. 

May 17: Customs officials confiscated 3,200 tons 
of cargo, including arms, from four ships in 
Egyptian ports en route to Palestine. 

May 18: Egyptian planes bombed and strafed 
Tel Aviv in a series of attacks killing 51 persons 
and injuring many more. 
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May 21: S. Pinkney Tuck resigned as U. S. Am- 
bassador to Egypt. 

Jes cons army in Palestine advanced 

from eba to the edge of Bethlehem, 
occupying Hebron, while the Egyptian Air 
Force bombed steel mills and oxygen plants 
near Tel Aviv, and the Ramleh airfield to the 
southeast. 
May 22: British fighter planes shot down 4 Spit- 
fires of the Egyptian Air Force which were at- 
tacking the Ramat David airfield near Naza- 
reth. The Egyptian attack, which destroyed 
two British planes, was officially reported to 
have been a mistake. 

The government announced Egyptian mo- 
bile forces had entered Bethlehem; in addition, 
Egyptian forces had advanced from Gaza to 
Majdal on the coast. 

Egypt joined Iraq, Lebanon, and Syria in 
notifying the UN Security Council that it 
would not negotiate with Israel for an end to 
the war in Palestine. 

May 27: The government announced that both 
Egyptians and foreigners would need permis- 
sion from the Foreign Office to leave Egypt. 

U. S. shipping companies were notified by 

the Egyptian Government that ship manifests 
would be examined at Suez and Port Suez as 
well as at Alexandria to uncover cargo bound 
for Palestine. Cargoes would be subject to 
se:zure. 
May 28: Egyptian bombers attacked Israeli 
forces trying to open the Jerusalem-Tel Aviv 
road at Bab al-Wad, and bombed Tel Aviv and 
its suburbs. 

UN mediator for Palestine, Count Folke 
Bernadotte, arrived in Cairo for talks with the 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of Egypt. 

The U. S. Navy warned vessels of all nations 
of the Egyptian-Syrian blockade of the Pales- 
tine coast, though the State Department pro- 
tested such a blockade was invalid. 
May 29: Haganah blew up an Egyptian military 
train en route to Gaza. Egyptian air forces en- 
gaged in further raids on Tel Aviv and coastal 
defenses in Palestine. 
May 30: Egyptian troops assaulted the Jewish 
seacoast settlement of Isdud, 25 miles south of 
Tel Aviv. Units of the Egyptian army joined 
the Arab Legion and the Iraqi army in the 
battle for Jerusalem. 
May 31: Egyptian artillery bombarded Israeli 
settlements at the edge of the Negeb Desert, 
while 500 Egyptian infantry re-enforcements 
were in turn bombed by Israeli planes near 
Isdud. 

Prime Minister Nuqrashi Pasha ordered the 
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seizure of property belonging to ns ar. & 
rested or interned in connection with the Pales. 
tine war and to organizations connected with 
such persons. 


Ethiopia 


CHRONOLOGY 

1948 

Mar. 15: Daniel William Lascelles, a counselor 
in the Foreign Office, was appointed British 
Minister to Ethiopia. 

Apr. 3: Emperor Haile Selassie stated Ethiopia 
would regard any attempt to “appease” Italy 
by giving back Somaliland and Eritrea as an 
unfriendly act and contrary to international 
justice. 


India and Pakistan 


India’s absorption of the 562 Princely 
States adjacent to or within its borders pro- 
ceeded to its conclusion with a minimum of 
conflict, thanks largely to Deputy Prime 
Minister Patel’s able handling of the situa- 
tion. The outstanding exception remained 
Hyderabad, where the intransigence of both 
parties reflected the bitterness of the Hindu. 
Moslem struggle. Completely surrounded by 
Indian territory, Hyderabad found itself at 
a geographical disadvantage; at the same 
time, located in the heart of southern India, 
it could cause the dominion considerable 
annoyance if amicable relations were not 
established. The Nizam complained that 
Hyderabad was blocked from commerce and 
communication with the outside world, and 
that it had been subjected to internal inter- 
ference by pressure groups from India, all in 
violation of the stand-still agreement of 
November 29, 1947. India countered with 
complaints of its own: that Hyderabad’s 
loan to Pakistan of $60,000,000 on January 
10, and its outlawing of Indian currency 
likewise violated the agreement. Incidents 
were reported by both parties on both sides 
of the border. They culminated on May 2210 
an armed attack (denied by Hyderabad) on 
the Madras-Bombay mail train at the 
Hyderabad town of Ghangapur. 

On May 26, Hyderabad offered a com- 
promise solution more or less along the lines 
of the Indian federation proposal of 1946: 
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it would concede India control over its 
defense, communications, and foreign affairs, 
jut would reserve the right to pass concur- 
rent legislation on these matters. The 
Nizam’s government would retain its domes- 
ic sovereignty. While civil rights eventu- 
ily would be granted the state’s 88 percent 
Hindu population, the administration was to 
main for the present largely in the hands 
of the Moslem aristocracy. The proposal 
was taken up for discussion by India’s Prime 
Minister Nehru and Deputy Prime Minister 
Patel, but there was little indication that it 
would be acceptable, at least without a 
geater degree of Hindu control in the gov- 
emment. 

The United Nations Security Council 
ontinued its study of the Kashmir problem. 
Qn April 21 it passed the longest resolution in 
its history setting forth the conditions for 
the plebiscite which both parties had ac- 
epted in principle. The UN commission was 
increased to five from the original three 
nembers. It was to proceed to Kashmir and 
there certify first to Pakistan’s compliance 
vith the resolution’s stipulation that all 
Moslem tribesmen were to be withdrawn, 
and secondly to India’s progressive with- 
drawal of its troops down to a minimum re- 
quired to maintain civil authority. The 
resolution also provided that Sheikh Abdul- 
lh, the Indian-appointed Prime Minister of 
Kashmir, should undertake to invite the 
najor political groups to participate in the 
government during the period of the plebis- 
ate, Such preliminaries having been com- 
plied with to the satisfaction of the UN com- 
mission, the plebiscite itself was to be 
tandled by a UN representative appointed 
by Secretary-General Lie and acting under 
the authority of the Kashmir Government. 
Both Pakistan and India rejected the plan 
but left the door open to compromise by 
declaring their willingness to discuss the 
wnditions of the plebiscite with the UN 
mmission upon its arrival at the scene. 


CHRONOLOGY 
1948 
Mer. 1: Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, Secretary Gen- 


tral of the Indian Ministry of External Affairs, 
replaced Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah on the 
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Indian delegation to the UN Security Council 
debate on Kashmir. 

Customs and trade-control regulations of im- 
ports and exports between India and Pakistan 
came into effect. 

Mar. 5: Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
announced the appointment of Sheikh Moham- 
med Abdullah as State Premier and head of an 
interim “popular” government in Jammu and 
Kashmir. Nehru said that India agreed to a 
plebiscite for the state, but that it was legally 
Indian territory and should remain under 
Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah’s administration 
until such a plebiscite was held. India intended, 
he stated, to continue to maintain troops there. 

Mar. 8: The presentation to the Security Council 
of the Junagadh case ended with the Indian 
representative's statement that India was pre- 
pared to hold a second plebiscite in Junagadh 
under UN supervision. 

The Government of Bombay took over the 
administration of sixteen Deccan States. 

Mar. ro: The Pakistan Legislature extended war- 
time controls on the distribution and produc- 
tion of cotton, paper, foodstuffs, wool, iron, 
coal, petroleum machinery, mica, and steel. 

Mar. 11: In convention at Madras, the Moslem 
League of the Dominion of India decided to 
continue to operate as a party, but to revise its 
constitution so as to place more emphasis on 
the “religious, cultural, educational, and eco- 
nomic interests of Moslems.” 

Mar. 12: Nehru announced that India had 
claimed compensation from Hyderabad for 
property losses in Madras and Bombay prov- 
inces, and had asked provincial governments 
for specific information on additional border 
raids. Hyderabad blamed “communist des- 
peradoes” from across the Indian border for 
attacks on Hyderabad villages. 

May. 17: Direct air service between New Delhi 
and New York was inaugurated. 

Mar. 18: Kharan, Makran, and Lasbella, states 
on the border between Iran and Pakistan, 
joined Pakistan. 

The UN Security Council resumed considera- 
tion of the Kashmir dispute. 

Sikh politicians decided to join the Indian 
National Congress Party and to restrict all- 
Sikh groups to activities of a nonpolitical na- 
ture. Their demands to the Indian Parliament 
included establishment of a separate province 
for Punjabi-speaking Indians and seats for the 
Sikhs in the Central Parliament and the As- 
sembly of East Punjab Province. 

Indian troops captured Jhangar from raiders 
and insurgents. 
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Mar. 21: Socialists stated they would form a full- 
fledged independent party, in opposition to the 
Ce Party. It would be open to persons 
of al creeds. 


Mar. 25: In the first Hindu-Moslem riot since the 
funeral of Gandhi, police killed two and injured 
others at Godhra, 250 miles north of Bombay. 

Mar. 26: Fifty communists were arrested in Cal- 
cutta under the West Bengal provincial decree 
outlawing the Communist Party. 

Mar. 27: The communist-led Street Car Workers’ 
Union struck in Calcutta in protest against 
communist arrests. Thirty union officials were 
taken into custody. 

Mar. 29: More than 600 in the United Provinces 
resigned from the Congress Party following the 
Socialists’ decision of March 21 to establish a 
new party. . 

Mar. 30: Seventeen members of the Communist 
Party were arrested in Delhi. (London Times, 
Mar. 31, page 3.) 

Mar. 31: About 400 alleged communists were 
arrested in Calcutta. 

Apr. 1: The Pakistan Government increased the 
export duty on raw jute. 

Pakistan began issuing its own currency notes 
and coins in the same denominations as those 
circulating in India. 

Apr. 2: Kalat State, composed of Jhalawan, 
Sarawan, and Kachhi, acceded to Pakistan. 

Pakistan announced an industrial policy in 
which the government would play the major 
role in planning development and in the owner- 
ship and management of public utilities. Other 
industries would remain privately owned and 
run; foreign capital would be welcome provided 
Pakistan nationals participated in the adminis- 
trative and technical aspects of the industry, 
and had the opportunity of subscribing 51 per 
cent of the capital in certain industries and 
30 per cent in others. Investors from other 
countries would be assured of a “reasonable 
proportion” of profits from their investments. 

The Calcutta Government Employees’ Union 
went on a “pen-down” and hunger strike pro- 
testing reductions in force. Police arrested about 
so strikers. 

The Commissioner of Police in Bombay for- 
bade meetings of any sort for a week as five 
communist leaders and two union officers were 
arrested and warrants were issued for others. 

Sir Ambrose Dundas was appointed Acting 
Governor of the North-West Frontier Province. 
(London Times, Apr. 3, page 3.) 

Apr. 3: The government of Calcutta announced 
that 80 strikers had been arrested: g1 addi- 
tional workers started hunger strikes. 
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Approximately 15,000 textile workers jy 
Bombay went on strike to protest anti-com. 
munist measures in various provinces of India. 

Apr. g: The Union of Vindhya Pradesh was 
formed by the unification of 35 central Indian 
states. 

Apr. 6: The Indian Parliament passed the Atomic 
Energy Act, giving the government control 
over the working or export of fissionable sub. 
stances. 

C. H. Bhabha resigned as Indian Minister of 
Commerce. 

Apr. 7: The Indian Parliament approved the gov. 
ernment’s ten-year industrial policy. Estab. 
lished industries would remain for the most 
part in private hands, but the government 
would be sole owner and manager of railway 
transport, would control the generation and 
distribution of electric power, encourage cot- 
tage and small-scale industries, undertake the 
production of fertilizers and the manufacture 
of synthetic oil and essential drugs, and em- 
bark on river valley developments. Certain in- 
dustries, such as salt, heavy machinery, cotton 
and woolen textiles, and paper, would be subject 
to central regulation and control. Labor’s share 
of profits in industry should be on a sliding 
scale normally varying with production, In- 
dians would be trained to replace foreign ex- 
perts. In order to effect the policy, a National 
Planning Commission, a Cottage and Small 
Scale Industries Directorate, a Cottage Indus- 
tries Board, and a Housing Board would be 
set up. The state would thereafter be exclu- 
sively responsible for the establishment of new 
undertakings in the coal, iron, steel, ship- 
building, aircraft, communications, and mineral 
oil industries. 

Apr. 9: Sir Walker Monckton, constitutional ad- 
viser to the Nizam of Hyderabad, returned to 
Hyderabad after discussions with Governor- 
General Lord Mountbatten and Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru. (London Times, Apr. 10, page 3.) 

Chandhri Ghulam Abbas, released from 
prison by Sheikh Abdullah’s administration in 
Kashmir, assumed supreme command of the 
Kashmir resistance movement. 

Apr. 11: The Government of Kashmir stated an 
Indian army offensive had begun in the Jammu 
sector. 

Apr. 12: The Indian Defense Minister announced 
a program for the immediate formation of a 
“territorial force” of 130,000 to reinforce the 
army in any national emergency. 

Prime Minister Nehru laid the foundation 
stone of Hirakud Dam on the Mahanadi River 
in Orissa. The projected 480,000,000 rupee river 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER 


valley development would provide water for 
irrigation and power for steel, cement, paper, 
textile, and aluminum industries. 


Apr. 13: A road directly connecting Assam with 


India was formally opened. 

N. V. Gadgil, Minister for Works, Mines and 
Power, took over the portfolio of Minister of 
Commerce for India, succeeding C. H. Bhabha. 


Apr. 15: Asaf Ali, India’s first Ambassador to the 


U. S., departed for New Delhi. 


Apr. 17: The U. S., Canada, Great Britain, Co- 


lombia, Belgium, and China sponsored a joint 
resolution to the Security Council recommend- 
ing a plebiscite for Kashmir, to be administered 
by the UN. The resolution provided for a Se- 
curity Council Commission consisting of five 
members: one to be named by India, one by 
Pakistan, one by their nominees jointly, and 
two by the Security Council. 

Apr. 18: The Union of Rajasthan was reconsti- 
tuted to include the state of Udaipur. The 
Maharana of Udaipur was sworn in as Presi- 
dent, while the ruler of the state of Kotah 
became Vice President. 

A four-day Pakistan-India conference called 
to consider refugee and trade problems reached 
an agreement described as satisfactory. (Lon- 
don Times, Apr. 20, page 3.) 

Apr. 19: At a meeting of the Security Council, 
both Pakistan and India stated categorically 
that they would not accept the six-nation plebi- 
scite plan. 

Apr. 21: In 30 paragraph-by-paragraph votes, 
the Security Council approved the resolution 
on Kashmir, with the USSR and Ukraine ab- 
staining on each ballot. 

Apr. 22: Twenty-two states of Central India 
formed the Union of Gwalior-Indore-Malwa (or 
the Madhyabharat Union) to be ruled by the 
Maharaja of Gwalior. 

Apr. 23: The Security Council nominated Colom- 
bia and Belgium to serve on the Kashmir 
plebiscite commission. 

Apr. 26: Mohammad Ali Jinnah, Governor- 
General of Pakistan, dismissed the Prime Min- 
ister of Sind Province, Mohammad Ayub 
Khuhro, on charges of corruption and malad- 
ministration. 

Apr. 30: Pakistan chose Argentina as a member of 
the Kashmir plebiscite commission. 

May 1: A “popular” government headed by 
Maniklel Verma was established in the Rajas- 
than Union. 

May 2: The fourth explosion in Hyderabad in 
two days wrecked a city post office. 

May 3: Representatives of Pakistan and India 

began trade negotiations in New Delhi. 
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Chakravarthi Rajagopalachari was appointed 
the second Governor-General of the Dominion 
of India, to succeed Earl Mountbatten on 
June 21. 

Pir Illahi Bakhsh was appointed Prime Min- 
ister of Sind. (London Times, May 4, page 3.) 


May 4: India signed an agreement to take over 


the state of Cutch on June 1. 


May 5: A union under the Maharaja of Patiala 


was formed of 8 Sikh Princely States in East 
Punjab. 

As a result of inter-dominion conferences, 
postal problems between India and Pakistan 
were resolved. The dominions also agreed that 
(1) both would be officially bound to guarantee 
the April 19 charter on the rights of minorities; 
(2) jute would pass freely from East Bengal to 
Calcutta; (3) in the dispute between East and 
West Punjab over the benefits of the Sutlej 
River irrigation projects, West Punjab would 
pay East Punjab a certain amount for canal 
water coming through the irrigational head- 
works in the latter area. 


May 6: India’s Delegation to the UN wrote the 


president of the Security Council that while 
India would not accept the plebiscite resolution, 
it would consult with the UN Kashmir Com- 
mission if and when it came to India. 


May 7: The Finance Ministry of India announced 


an immediate ban on the export of silver and 
gold to Pakistan. 

The President of the Security Council, in 
view of the failure of India and Pakistan to act, 
appointed the U. S. to the Kashmir plebiscite 
commission, to serve with the representatives 
chosen by Pakistan and India: Argentina and 
Czechoslovakia, respectively. 


May 9: Abdul Ghaffar Khan was elected presi- 


dent of the new Pakistan People’s Party in 
Karachi. 


May so: It was announced that the Government 


of India had imposed a 30% tax on British 
high-grade steels. (London Times, May 11, 
page 4.) 


May 12:.Pakistan announced it had agreed to ex- 


change diplomatic missions with Yugoslavia, 
the USSR, and Saudi Arabia. 


May 15: The third diplomatic mission to N. 


from the U. S. returned to New Delhi _ 
Henry F. Grady, U. S. Ambassador to India 
and Minister to Nepal, had presented his cre- 
dentials and participated in general financial 
and trade talks. 


May 17: President Truman nominated U. S. 


Ambassador to India, Henry F. Grady, as U. S. 
representative on the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. 
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Fighting was reported in the southern Jammu 
sector of Kashmir; India also reported that 
Moslem guerrillas from Gilgit had sifted into 
Kashmir and were attacking Indian forces 
guarding the northern approaches of the state. 

May 21: Thousands of Pakistanis staged an 
orderly demonstration in Karachi. 

Sweden and India signed a bilateral air trans- 
port agreement. 

May 22: The Food Grains Policy Committee made 
a final comprehensive report in New Delhi, 
recommending specific dam and irrigation 
projects, intensive efforts to raise production 
on land already cultivated, and certain pro- 
grams for development of waste land, as well 
as establishment of a central board for agri- 
cultural planning with provincial boards of 
agriculture and an independent central land 
reclamation organization. 

May 25: The Government of Hyderabad proposed 
accession to India in substance but not in form. 
Its offer included provisions for Indian control 
of the state’s defense, communications, and 
foreign affairs, and a popular government 
which would eventually grant civil rights to 
the Hindu population; but maintained the in- 
ternal sovereignty of the Nizam, and em- 
powered the Hyderabad Legislature to pass 
concurrent legislation on defense, communica- 
tions, and foreign affairs. Prime Minister Nehru 
and Deputy Prime Minister Patel conferred on 
the proposals. 

May 26: The Moslem League Party in the 
Pakistan Parliament appointed a Palestine aid 
committee. 

May 27: Nathuram Vinayak Godse and 8 other 
Hindus were arraigned on charges of murdering 
Mohandas K. Gandhi, conspiracy, and posses- 
sion of explosives. 


Iran 


CHRONOLOGY 

1948 

Mar. 24: The USSR presented a second note 
protesting U. S. military activity in Iran and 
terming Iranian denial of such U. S. efforts 
“unconvincing.” 

Mar. 31: The Iranian Government requested the 
U. S. Embassy to cease publication of its daily 
news bulletin or “any sort of press pamphlet 
whether magazine, newspaper or telegraphic 
news.” Similar communications were received 
by the British and Soviet Embassies. 

Apr. 4: It was reported that the Russians were 
closing down their Caspian Sea shipping lines 
to Iran. 
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Apr. 6: John Wiley presented to the Shah his 
credentials as U. S. Ambassador. 

Apr. 10: The Iranian Government arrested about 

persons reported to be members of the 
Tudeh Party in the province of Mazandaran 
on the Caspian Sea, and declared martial law 
in the towns of Chalus, Shaki, and Shahsavar. 
Abol Ghossem Bakhtiar, Governor of the 
Bakhtiari district of Isfahan, was arrested and 
charged with causing disorders in his area. 

Apr. 15: The Majlis (Parliament) voted to place 
at the head of its agenda a bill to assert Iranian 
sovereignty over Bahrein Island. 

Apr. 18: Sixty-five newspaper editors and journal. 
ists adopted a resolution calling on the Majlis 
to defend civil liberties. 

Apr. 26: Prime Minister Ibrahim Hakimi’s Cabi- 
net won a vote of confidence from the Majlis. 

May 1: A parade of 12,000 workers carrying ban- 
ners calling for “ Death to Foreign Agents” was 
held in Tehran. It was arranged by the Union 
of Workers Syndicates, the government-backed 
labor organization. 

May 3: Former Prime Minister Ahmad Qavam 
arrived in Tehran after a four months’ visit to 
Paris. 

May g: A bill providing for the establishment of a 
Senate composed of 60 members, 30 elected by 
the people and 30 nominated by the Shah, was 
presented to the one-chamber Majlis and re- 
ferred to a committee for study. 

May 28: John D. Jernegan, chief of the State 
Department’s division of Greek-Turkish-Iran- 
ian affairs, testified before a Senate appropria- 
tions subcommittee that the U. S. proposed to 
furnish Iran $10,000,000 worth of “non- 
aggressive weapons,” including guns, light 
tanks, and fighter planes, to be repaid over a 
fifteen-year period with interest at 234%. 


Iraq 
CHRONOLOGY 


1948 
Mar. 4: Jamil al-Madfa‘i resigned as Minister of 
the Interior. He was succeeded by Nasrat al- 


Farisi, Minister without Portfolio. Umar 
Nadhmi, Minister of Justice, was replaced by 
Najib al-Rawi, Minister of Social Affairs. 
Daud al-Haydari became Minister of Social 
Affairs. 

Mar. 12: Fifteen communists received prison 
sentences for illegal propaganda and activities 
against the state. 

Mar. 23: The British Foreign Office announced 
that the British advisory military mission in 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER 


Iraq would be withdrawn on May 16. (London 
Times, Mar. 23, page 3.) 

A thousand students demonstrated in Bagh- 
dad against the Anglo-Transjordan treaty, 
charging that General Nuri Pasha al-Said, who 
visited Transjordan recently, had influenced 
the new pact. (I ondon Times, Mar. 24, page 3.) 

May 15: Martial law was declared on account of 
reaction to developments in Palestine. 

May 30: Iraqi Jews under Chief Rabbi Sasson 
Khaduri sent a note to the Iraqi Prime Minister 
offering to fight with the Arabs against Zionism. 


Italian Colonies 
CHRONOLOGY 


I 

pd ro: The Italian Ambassador in London 
presented a memorandum to the committee of 
foreign ministers’ deputies in which he re- 
quested that Italy be allowed sole trusteeship 
over Libya until independence was granted. 
(London Times, Mar. 11, page 3.) 

Mar. 20: The Four-Power investigating commis- 
sion received a joint memorandum from leaders 
of Libya’s five main political parties asking for 
absolute independence for Libya and announc- 
ing their intention to endow the country with a 
constitutional, democratic government entirely 
administered by Libyans. The so-called united 
Arab front rejected any form of trusteeship, 
asserted it would accept no outside help except 
from the Arab League, of which it wanted 
Libya to become a full-fledged member, and 
demanded that Libya retain its original borders. 

May 2: Forty-five vehicles and approximately 100 
technical soldiers of the Air Transport Com- 
mand and the U. S. Air Force arrived in Tripoli 
for duty at the Mellaha Army Air Base. 


Lebanon 
CHRONOLOGY 


1og8 

Apr. 16: Residents of Beirut demonstrated in 
favor of the Arab cause in Palestine. 

May 6: Jamil Mardam, Prime Minister of Syria, 
and Riad al-Sulh, Prime Minister of Lebanon, 
left Baghdad for Riyad to consult with Ibn 
Saud on the Palestine situation. 

May 15: Lebanon declared a state of emergency 
in view of the situation in Palestine. 

May 19: Lebanon seized 41 Americans, 3 Canadi- 
ans, 23 Palestinians, 1 Mexican, and 1 Pole 
from the U. S. steamship Marine Carp an- 
chored in the harbor at Beirut. It charged that 
these individuals were going to Palestine to 
join Zionist military groups. 
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May 21: The U. S. Department of State, ——— 
Minister Pinkerton, formally protested 
removal of American citizens from the Marine 
Carp. 

May 23: Lebanon, in a note to the U. S., rejected 
the demand for the release of the 41 Americans 
taken from the Marine Carp. Lebanon justified 
the action by saying it had been taken “ by the 
military authorities in view of the safety of the 
Lebanese Army of Occupation in Palestine and 
for the order and security in Palestine territories 
occupied.” 

May 30: The U. S. Department of State disclosed 
that a second note had been sent to Lebanon 
demanding the immediate release of the 41 
Americans seized at Beirut. The U. S. agreed 
to the Lebanese demand that those held return 
to the U. S. and not continue to Palestine. The 
note accused Lebanon of breaking international 


law. : 
North Africa 
(See also Italian Colonies) 


In accordance with the Statute of Sep- 
tember 20, 1947,' Algeria elected its first 
Assembly on April 4 and 11. The Assembly, 
as constituted, was to have a European and 
a Moslem college; as a result of the election, 
the European college was composed pre- 
dominantly of Gaullists and the Moslem 
college of supporters of French rule. Re- 
stricted to the consideration of purely budg- 
etary, nonpolitical matters, the Assembly’s 
first major accomplishment was to make 
Arabic and Berber, in addition to French, 
official languages in Assembly debates. 

In the Assembly’s first tumultuous meet- 
ing on April 22, a Messalist (extreme na- 
tionalist) delegate was arrested at the door, 
whereupon the rest of that party’s represen- 
tatives left the chamber, accompanied by the 
lone Communist member. A request by the 
moderate nationalist leader, Ferhat Abbas, 
to gain the floor was also refused. Frustrated 
by these events, the Messali and Abbas 
parties, as well as the Communists, though 
still far removed from organic unity, began 
co-ordinating efforts to have the election 
annulled. 

Their protest disregarded the large num- 
ber of abstentions, due to ignorance or to a 
feeling of anger and resignation, and the 


1 For text, see p. 342. 
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assault by nationalists on polling places, 
which caused (or were caused by) their early 
closing in some areas. They recalled, instead, 
that several hundreds, including a number of 
nationalist candidates, were arrested before 
the elections for having engaged in propa- 
ganda directed against French sovereignty. 
They also charged, not without justification, 
that gerrymandering, ballot-stuffing, and 
direct intimidation of Moslem voters by 
police and army were largely responsible for 
the overwhelming victory of their pro- 
French compatriots. The new French admin- 
istration in Algeria was not expected to 
heed their protests. 

Marcel-Edmond Naegelen, French Min- 
ister of Education who succeeded Yves 
Chataigneau as Governor-General on Feb- 
ruary 12, had had no previous experience in 
colonial or Algerian affairs. But aided by 
the new Secretary-General, Perillier, an old 
North African hand, he was more forceful 
than his predecessor in proclaiming, espe- 
cially during the military maneuvers that 
followed the elections, that “France is get- 
ting stronger every day. .. . Need I tell 
you that France feels that she must remain 
here?” He also pointed to the danger from 
“another Power,” should France’s position 
in North Africa be weakened. It was clear 
that he meant only Soviet Russia. 

Domination of Algeria by the United 
States was the principal issue on which the 
Communists had based their election fight. 
The party nominated nearly 120 candidates, 
but during the second ballot withdrew most 
of them in favor of the Moslem nationalists. 
For the first time since the end of the war, 
the Communists had to run without the sup- 
port of other left-wing parties. They polled 
only 17% of the vote in the first college, 
electing a single member from Sidi-Bel- 
Abbes. So strong was the rightist tide run- 
ning in Algeria that by the end of May Com- 
munist newspapers were forced to appeal for 
funds, while Socialist publications had al- 
ready ceased to appear. 

Problems facing the Governor-General and 
the Assembly were formidable. Among these 
was the extension of schooling to a popula- 
tion which was still 90% illiterate. Classes 
were started in every oasis, but much re- 
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mained to be done, both in quality an 
quantity, particularly in view of the fac 
that more and more Moslem children wep 
leaving French institutions for their own re. 
ligious schools. Industrialization and th 
building of dams were proceeding, but wer 
hampered by the shortage of capital. Th 
important mining industry was also hard 
ressed, having to face production costs 
on than world market prices. Vineyari 
production, once the mainstay of i 
exports, dropped to one-half that of 1938, 
Nevertheless, the Governor-General, aided 
by an Assembly whose sentiment was with 
France and favored by the best cereal harvest 
since 1941, now had an unusual opportunity 
to engage in constructive measures to 
achieve Moslem-French co-operation. 


CHRONOLOGY 

1948 

Mar. 8: Italy was invited by Great Britain and 
France to participate actively in the adminis 
tration of the Tangier International Zone, 

Agreements between the French Resident. 
General and workers’ delegates granting pay 
increases to workers ended a strike by Moroc. 
can railroad workers and averted another by 
public service employees. 

Mar. 18: Admiral Magalhaes Correia, 75-year- 
old representative of Portugal, retired as ad- 
ministrator of the International Zone of Tan- 

er. 

ie ¢: Initial elections began for the first inde. 
pendent Assembly in Algeria under the Statute 
of 1947. 

Apr. 7: General Juin was appointed Commander. 
in-Chief for North Africa. He would continue 
as Resident-General in Morocco. 

Apr. 11: Final results in the elections for the 
Algerian Assembly were announced. Moslem 
College: 43 Independents; 9 M.T.L.D. (Messali 
Hadj’s independence party); 8 U.D.MA 
(Ferhat Abbas’ autonomist party). European 
College: 38 Algerian Union Committee (backed 
by De Gaulle’s R.P.F.); 14 Independents; 4 
Socialists; 2 Socialist Radicals; 1 Radical; ! 
Communist. (Figures from London Times, Apt. 
13, page 3.) 

Apr. 23: The Sultan of Morocco made a statement 
expressing solidarity with Arab leaders 
Palestine, but urging that peace between Jews 
and Arabs in Morocco be preserved and order- 
ing his subjects to refrain from acts which 
might cause friction. 


May 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER 


May 2: Forty-five vehicles and approximately 
yoo technical soldiers of the Air Transport 
Command and the U. S. Air Force arrived in 
Tripoli for duty at the Mellaha Army Air Base. 

May 7: Nationalist groups in Casablanca and Fez 
attacked Arabs carrying traditional offerings 
of friendship to Jews after the Passover holi- 
days. French police prevented attempts to 
enter the Jewish quarters. 

May 21: Arab nationalist leaders in Tunisia sent 
a message to the Premier and Foreign Minister 
of France proclaiming that French recognition 
of the State of Israel would be regarded as a 
hostile gesture toward North African Moslems, 
and would have disastrous effects on future 
relations between France and Tunisia. 


Palestine 


(See also Palestine and the United Nations. 
For comment on the developments of the 
quarter, see page 319.) 


CHRONOLOGY '' 

1948 

Mar. 1: Following the death of 30 British soldiers 
in a train explosion at Rehovot on February 
29, the Palestine Government issued an official 
statement condemning the Jewish Agency’s 
policy of condoning terrorism. (Text in New 
York Times, Mar. 2, page 10.) . 

Mar. 2: British troops joined the Haganah to 
break up an Arab block at Bab al-Wad. 

International money order and all insured 
services in Palestine were discontinued. 

Mar. 3: A government source in London an- 
nounced that evacuation of British troops, 
mostly administrative personnel, had begun 
and that the number of replacements being 
sent was reduced. 

The Stern Gang claimed responsibility for the 
detonation of an army truck in front of the 
Salam building in Jerusalem. Fourteen Arabs 
were killed and at least 26 wounded. 

Mar. g: Numerous minor skirmishes were re- 
ported. A Jewish party mining the roadway 
near Baytuniyah, 7 miles northwest of Jerusa- 
lem, was ambushed by Arabs; 17 Haganah 
Jews were killed. 

Mar. 6: Approximately 1,000 British troops of 
the 6th Airborne Division and 500 policemen 
with their families boarded ship at Haifa for 
England. 


-—_ 


‘All reports of the fighting in Palestine are subject 
to modification. Minor incidents, reported almost daily, 
have been omitted from the Chronology. 
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Mar. 7: The Haganah defended its right to mobi- 


lize any military age Jews resident in Palestine, 
including American citizens. The U. S. Con- 
sulate-General in Jerusalem registered a strong 
oral protest against the inclusion of Americans. 

Fawzi al-Qawugqji assumed active command 
of the Arab Forces in Palestine. 


Mar. 9: Final call was issued by Haganah for 


registration and call to active status of all 
Palestine Jews between the ages of 17-25. 


Mar. ro: Haganah set fire to the railroad station 


at Lydda, and a large group of Arabs attacked 
Neve Ya‘aqov on the Ramallah road north of 
Jerusalem. 

Twenty-five hundred British troops were 
shipped out of Palestine. 

The House of Commons passed a bill termi- 
nating the British regime in Palestine on May 
15. A motion urging British responsibility in a 
solution after the mandate was defeated, 240- 
30. 


Mar. 11: A car stolen from the U. S. Consul 


General in Jerusalem was driven by its Arab 
driver into the Jewish Agency Headquarters 
parking area, where it exploded, wrecking the 
offices of Keren Hayesod, killing 12, and in- 
juring 86. 


Mar. 13: The Jewish Agency opened a new immi- 


grant camp, near Haderah, with American 
funds. 

Jews blew up houses in the Katamon sector 
of Jerusalem, fired on an area near Jaffa, and 
blew up 12 houses in the northern Galilee vil- 
lage of Husayniyah. 

Two thousand additional British troops and 
200 civilians left Haifa by boat. 


Mar. 14: The British commander in the Lake 


Huleh region of northern Palestine announced 
that as a result of the raid on Husayniyah the 
area would be placed under a seven-day road 
curfew. 

Jews razed a concrete bridge on the Haifa- 
Jenin road and engaged Arabs attacking their 
supply convoy at Gaza. Other incidents were 
reported on the Jaffa-Tel Aviv border and at 
Ain Ghazzal, near Haifa. 


Mar. 17: The General Officer Commanding Pales- 


tine, Lt. Gen. G. H. A. MacMillan, confirmed a 
sentence of § years’ imprisonment on Henry 
Martin Dickson, Scottish editor of the Arad 
World Review, and 4 years’ imprisonment on 3 
British constables. All were found guilty of 
attempting to furnish firearms to Arabs. 

The legal panel of the Jewish Agency and 
National Council reached the conclusion after 
investigating the Feb. 22 Ben Yehudah Street 
explosion that “some of the persons who took 
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part in the bombing were Britishers.” The 
British, who did not find the legal panel’s evi- 
dence conclusive, continued their separate 
investigation. 

Mar. 20: Abd al-Rahman Azzam Pasha, Secre- 
tary-General of the Arab League, stated in 
Beirut that the Arabs would accept a truce and 
a limited trusteeship for Palestine if the Jews 
would agree to do the same. 

David Ben-Gurion, speaking for the Jewish 
Agency, rejected a Palestine trusteeship “even 
for the shortest time.” He asserted a Jewish 
state existed and would “find a way to live in 
friendship with the Arab peoples.” 

Mar. 22: About 600 Arabs attached Har Tuv col- 
ony west of Jerusalem. Fighting was reported 
near Neve Ya‘aqov, north of Jerusalem, and at 
Nitzanim, north of Gaza. 

Mar. 23: A joint resolution of the Jewish Agency 
and Vaad Leumi stated that a provisional Jew- 
ish Government would begin operation at the 
end of the mandate and “not later than May 
16.” 

Mar. 24: Arabs under the command of Abd al- 
Qadir al-Husayni attacked two convoys, kill- 
ing 26 Jews; Arabs used artillery in an attack 
on Zaraim in northern Palestine. Haganah at- 
tacked several points around Haifa. A total of 
11g casualties was reported. 

Mar. 25: President Truman issued a statement on 
Palestine, stressing the urgency of an immediate 
truce between Arabs and Jews and stating U. S. 
willingness to share the responsibility of a 
temporary trusteeship. “Trusteeship is not 
proposed as a substitute for the partition plan,” 
he said. Its intent was to establish order and it 
would “not prejudice the character of the final 
political settlement.” (Text in New York Times, 
March 26, page 11.) 

Formation of a Zionist inner war council was 
reported from Tel Aviv. 

Mar. 26: The Post Office Department of the Pales- 
tine Government announced that all mail serv- 
ice to Palestine, service for air mail letters ex- 
cepted, was suspended until further notice. 

Mar. 27: Four Jewish planes bombed Arabs en- 
gaged in attacking a Jewish convoy of 35 vehi- 
cles south of Bethlehem. Seventy Jews and 6 
Arabs were believed killed. Arabs attacked an- 
other convoy at Kabiri in northern Palestine. 

Mar. 28: The hud (Union) Association announced 
support of President Truman’s appeal for a 
truce, 

The Secretary of the Arab Higher Committee 
rejected truce proposals for Jerusalem, trustee- 
ship for Palestine, and an international guard 

for the Holy City. 
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Mar. 30: Henry Martin Dickson and 3 Britis Tl 
constables (convicted Mar. 17), escaped fron} heav 
Acre prison. fore 

Sir Hugh Dow was named British west 
sentative in Palestine, to assume his dutig§ Aral 
under the Foreign Office after the mandate’seni § Apr. / 

The U. S. State Department announced thy Jeru 
passports would not be issued to U. S. citizen; Apr. 
intending to join the fighting forces of eithe§ atta 
faction in Palestine, and that U. S. nationa— Jeni 
participating would forfeit their passports, Kfa 

Mar. 31: Forty Arabs were killed south of Hai, § first 
when Jewish mines derailed a train. bur 

Police reported 271 Jews, 256 Arabs, 14 Brit.— and 
ish soldiers, and 4 British constables killed, ani B Apr. . 
352 persons seriously injured in Palestine during § for 
March. : 

Apr. 3: The UN Palestine Commission stated th § jut 
British Government gave the High Commis § in! 
sioner for Palestine authority to grant a fran. B Apr. 
chise for the construction of an additional pip. § to 
line to the Iraq Petroleum Company actos 39 
Palestine. The projected pipeline would hande § th 
oil from two more areas in Iraq and from Trans. tri 
jordan; the franchise would cost £45,0n Je 





annually. 

Haganah troops seized Qastel on the Jem. 
salem-Tel Aviv highway. 

High Commissioner Lt. Gen. Sir Alan Cun. 
ningham broadcast a plea to both factions to 
accept an immediate truce. 

Apr. §: Syrian and Iraqi troops employed armored 
vehicles and medium artillery in an attack on 
the Zionist settlement of Mishmar Haemeg. 

Apr. 6: The first food convoy to break through in 
two weeks entered Jerusalem from Tel Aviv. 
The British also brought 4 long trains of sup- 
plies, including oil and gasoline, into the city. 
Arabs attacked the village of Lahavot Hab 
ashan, and clashes occurred in a number of 
places on the western edge of Jerusalem. 

Apr. 7: Haganah occupied Khulda and Der 
Muheisin on the Jewish convoy route from 
Jerusalem to the coast. An Arab-Jewish battle 
continued at Qastel. 

Apr. 8: The Arabs captured Qastel but their 
commander, Abd al-Qadir al-Husayni, Chie! 
of the Palestinian Arab National Guard and 
Commander of the Jerusalem district, was 
killed in the engagement. Syrian Arabs attacked 
Lahavot Habashan. 

Apr. 9: U. S. Under-Secretary of State Lovett 

rejected the suggestion of 41 U. S. Congress 

men that the Middle East arms embargo be 
removed, and stated, with respect to partition, 
that the U. S. voted for it as a solution “and 
still supports it.” 
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The Jews retook Qastel; casualties were 
heavy on both sides. Stern Gang and Irgun 
forces captured the Arab village of Deir Yasin 
west of Jerusalem, killing more than 200 
Arabs. 

Apr. 70: Arabs shelled the western environs of 
Jerusalem. 

Apr. 11: Iraqis and Syrians launched an all-out 
attack on Mishmar Haemeg astride the Haifa- 
Jenin highway. Egyptian troops raided the 
Kfar Darom settlement south of Gaza in their 
first engagement. Haganah occupied and 
burned the village of Qaluniyah, between Qastel 
and Jerusalem. 

Apr. 12: The Jews claimed to have won the battle 
for Qastel. 

The General Zionist Council approved a reso- 

lution to establish an independent Jewish state 
in Palestine on May 16. 
Apr. 13: A ten-vehicle medical convoy en route 
to Hadassah Hospital was attacked by Arabs; 
39 Jews, 6 Arabs, and 2 British were killed in 
the seven-hour battle which followed. A 178- 
truck Jewish supply and car convoy reached 
Jerusalem from the coast without incident. 

More than a score of Arabs were killed when 
Jews attacked Lajjun near Jenin; troops were 
also engaged near the Mishmar Haemegq settle- 
ment. 

Apr. 14: All Arab workers walked out of the Con- 
solidated Refineries plant in Haifa, demanding 
that the Iraq Petroleum Company accept re- 
sponsibility for the injuries and deaths of work- 
ers on the roads. The company ceased opera- 
tions. 

4pr. 15: Haganah launched a counterattack 
against Fawzi al-Qawuqji’s army at Mishmar 
Haemeq, and took a number of small villages 
in the area. Additional Jewish forces took the 
Tel Litvinsky camp near Tel Aviv, engaged 
Arabs at the Wadi Sarar camp, and attacked 
Lajjun. 

Apr. 16: Haganah troops occupied and destroyed 
a major portion of Saris on the Jerusalem-Tel 
Aviv road. Jews were on the offensive in most 
of a score of incidents. Arabs were reported to 
have suffered heavy losses before withdrawing 
from the battle of Mishmar Haemeq. 

The British administration officially assured 
Palestinian investors that their holdings of 
government securities and savings would be 
guaranteed by the British Government. 

Apr. 17: A Jewish food convoy of 300 trucks 
guarded by 1,500 Haganah troops reached 
Jerusalem. 


Druzes suffered heavy losses when they 
launched an attack on the Jewish settlement of 


Ramat Johanan. Emile al-Ghuri assumed com- 
mand of the Jerusalem area Arab forces being 
reinforced and reorganized west of Jerusalem. 

Apr. 19: Haganah took Tiberias on the Lake of 
Galilee; inhabitants were evacuated with the 
aid of police and British troops. 

Apr. 20: Al-Hajj Amin al-Husayni arrived in 
Transjordan for discussions with King Ab- 
dallah. 

A Jewish food convoy of more than 260 
vehicles entered Jerusalem from Tel Aviv, 
after an encounter with Arab forces at Deir 
Ayyub. 

Apr. 21: Fighting was reported along the coastal 
plain of Sharon. The Jerusalem-Tel Aviv road 
was rendered impassable when Arabs blew up 
two bridges west of Bab al-Wad. An Arab- 
Jewish battle for the control of Haifa began as 
the British withdrew. 

Apr. 22: Irgun and Haganah occupied Haifa in 
a battle costing well over 100 lives. Arab forces 
there surrendered a quantity of arms, as many 
Arabs left the city. Jews attacked several 
villages in the Jaffa area. 

The General Zionist Council issued a revised 
declaration of independence, excluding the 
bitter references to British domination which 
appeared in the original. 

President Truman announced the U. S. was 
willing to furnish its share of forces in any inter- 
national police body for Palestine set up by 
the UN. ‘ 

Apr. 23: The Palestine Government absolved 
British security forces of responsibility for the 
Ben Yehuda Street explosion. ; 

Apr. 25: British stopped Jews attempting to in- 
vade Jaffa and the Shaykh Jarrah quarter of 
Jerusalem. 

Apr. 26: Egypt warned all shipping to stay out 
of territorial waters along a 20-mile coastal 
strip of southern Palestine after May 1. 

Haganah raided Acre. Arabs attacked Atarot 
and Lahavot, and built a road block at Bab 
al-Wad. 

King Abdallah announced he would take 
personal command of the armies of Trans- 
jordan, Syria, and Lebanon, and move into 
Palestine on May 1. Egyptian army units under 
a closely allied command would cross the 
southern frontier at the same time. 

Apr. 27: The Stern Gang stole $1,000,000 from 
Barclay’s Bank in Tel Aviv. 

Haganah announced it would co-ordinate its 
plans with Irgun Zvai Leumi. 

The British Navy intercepted a shipload 
of 558 Jewish refugees, redirecting them to 
Cyprus. 
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Apr. 28: The Irgun battled inside Jaffa, taking 
the Manshiyah quarter, while Haganah at- 
tacked surrounding villages. Arab reinforce- 
ments were rushed into the area; some shelled 
Tel Aviv. British planes attempted to halt 
Jewish operations, attacking military head- 
quarters at Bat Yam. 

Apr. 29: British threats of force caused Jews 
and Arabs to cease fighting in Jaffa. Sharp 
skirmishing occurred in the Jordan River 
Valley. 

Apr. 70: Jewish forces attacked Jerusalem, occu- 
pying most of the Katamon section. Fighting 
was heavy in the Mamilla Cemetery and 
Montefiore sections. Arab reinforcements were 
rushed in from Hebron, Bethlehem, and Jer- 
icho. 

May 2: The British ordered a 48-hour cease-fire 
in the Katamon section of Jerusalem and an- 
nounced they were sending reinforcements to 
Palestine to prevent further deterioration of 
the situation. The Jewish Agency and Arab 
Higher Committee agreed to a cease-fire fcz 
the Walled City of Jerusalem. 

May 3: From 175,000 to 200,000 Arab refugees 
were reported to have fled east from Jewish 
occupied areas. 

May 4: The cease-fire in the Katamon quarter 
was indefinitely extended. 

The Irgun claimed capture of Yahudiyah, on 
the main route to Lydda airport, and Aqir, 
south of Rehovot. Arabs attacked Kfar Etzion. 

May 6: Haganah consolidated gains at Safad and 
claimed capture of Sejera, near Tiberias. Arabs 
attacked Mishmar Haemeq. 

May 7: A report from London stated the Iraq 
Petroleum Company had ceased pumping 
crude petroleum along its northern as well as its 
southern pipeline, and had stopped construc- 
tion on the new 16-inch pipeline to Haifa. 

Representatives of the Arab League, meeting 
with the British High Commissioner, agreed 
to a general Jerusalem cease-fire, and a truce 
as well, provided Jews would agree that the 
Jerusalem-Tel Aviv road should remain closed. 

May &: Firing ceased in Jerusalem as truce nego- 
tiations continued. Jews took control of the 
railway from Samakh to Haifa with the cap- 
ture of the station at Beisan. 

May 9: Haganah challenged the Arab blockade of 
Jerusalem by attacking the road block at Bab 
al-Wad. 

The British Central Palestine Police Head- 
quarters moved from Jerusalem to Haifa. 

May 10; Haganah forces drove Arabs out of 
Safad and smashed through the Arab road 
block at Bab al-Wad. 
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May 11: Haganah took Beit Mahsir, claime; 
Akbara (near Safad), and besieged Beisan, 
Heavy fighting was reported in southern Je. 
rusalem. 

May 12: Arab forces launched an attack on Jey. 
ish positions south and west of Jerusalem, 
Palestine Arabs, reinforced by irregulars from 
other Arab states, attacked around Bab al-Wad 
and near Kfar Etzion. 

May 13. Jaffa became an open city policed by 
Haganah. 

The British Colonial Office and Foreign 
Office issued a chronicle of the history and 
policy of the Mandate in Palestine. (Text in 
New York Times, May 14, page 4.) 

Arabs and Jews agreed to the UN appoint. 
ment of Harold Evans, Philadelphia attorney, 
as Municipal Commissioner of Jerusalem. 

The British notified the Jewish Agency that 
the Arab Legion of Transjordan was no longer 
under British command. 

May 14: Haganah troops captured Acre, encoun. 
tering small resistance. 

May 15: British High Commissioner Sir Alan 
Cunningham left Palestine, formally ending 
the British Mandate. 

A Jewish State of Israel was proclaimed, with 
a provisional cabinet as follows: 

David Ben Gurion — Prime Minister and 
Minister of Defense 
Moshe Shertok — Minister of Foreign 
Affairs 
Eliezer Kaplan — Minister of Finance 
Isaac Gruenbaum — Minister of Interior 
Moshe Shapiro — Minister of Immigration 
Aron Zisling — Minister of Agriculture 
Juda Lieb Fishman — Minister of Rel- 
gious Affairs and War Damage 
Fritz Bernstein — Minister of Trade and 
Industry 
Behor Shitrit — Minister of National Mi- 
norities 
Felix Rosenblueth — Minister of Justice 
Mordecai Bentoz — Minister of Labor and 
Public Works 
I. M. Levin — Minister of Social Welfare 
David Remez— Minister of Communi- 
cations 
(Proclamation text in New York Times, May 
15, page 2. Cabinet from Palestine Affairs, May 
1948.) 

Haganah became the Jewish National 
Army. Menahen Beigin, Commander-in-Chief 
of Irgun Zvai Leumi, announced that that 
organization would respect Israel as its own 
government and cease underground activities. 

President Truman announced recognition of 
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the provisional government as the de facto 
authority of the new State of Israel. 

About 1,000 Jewish immigrants from Cyprus 
and Marseille entered Palestine on Israel visas. 

The Arab Legion occupied Jericho and took 
control of a large area in the Judean hills; 
Egyptian planes bombed Tel Aviv, and Egyp- 
tian troops entered Palestine from the south. 
Lebanese troops invaded from the north and 
battled Haganah at Malikiyah, while advance 
Syrian patrols penetrated south of the Sea of 
Galilee. 

May 16: Dr. Chaim Weizmann was elected Presi- 
dent of the Israel Council of Government. 

Jerusalem was the scene of heavy fighting. 
Arabs captured Lydda airfield and the sur- 
rounding area, bombed Tel Aviv, and attacked 
Neve Ya‘agov. Iraqis attacked Tiberias. The 
Arab Legion announced the capture of Kfar 
Etzion. Jewish forces battled Arab Legion 
forces at Latrun. 

Six hundred Jewish immigrants arrived in 
Tel Aviv. 

May 17: Arabs launched an attack against Jews 
in the Old City of Jerusalem. 

The USSR officially recognized Israel. 

May 18: The International Refugee Organization 
suspended its sponsorship of refugee movements 
to Palestine. 

The Arab Legion occupied part of the Walled 
City as the battle of Jerusalem continued. 

A Foreign Office spokesman stated that bar- 
ring a UN decision that the Arabs were acting 
illegally, Britain would not withdraw its support 
of the Arab Legion. 

May 27: Egyptian planes bombed Tel Aviv and 
the Ramleh airfield; Jewish planes bombed 
Deir Suneid and Gaza. 

Spitfires of the Egyptian Air Force attacked 
the Royal Air Force base at Ramat David air- 
field, reportedly in error; 4 of the planes were 
shot down by British fighter planes. Egyptian 
forces reported they had entered Majdal and 
phe. Tel Aviv was bombed for the 8th 

y. 

U. S. Consul General Thomas C. Wasson, 
member of the Security Council Truce Commis- 
sion, was shot by a sniper in Jerusalem. 
ay 23: U. S. Consul General Thomas Wasson 
and a member of the consular staff died of 
wounds. 

May 2g: Both Britain and the U. S. urged the 
Arab states to accept the Security Council’s 

| cease-fire resolution of May 22. 
ay 25: The British closed the port of Haifa to 
incoming passenger traffic. 

The U. S. notified Syria and Egypt it would 


not recognize their announced blockade of 
Palestine. 

President Weizmann conferred with Presi- 
dent Truman. 

May 26: The Arab League states rejected the 
Security Council’s cease-fire resolution of May 
22. 

May 27: King Abdallah toured the Arab-held 
sections of the Old City of Jerusalem. 

May 28: Over 2,500 Jews in the Old City sur- 
rendered unconditionally to the Arab Legion. 

May 29: Jewish planes attacked Arab positions 
at Ramallah, Nabi Samwil, Beit Hanina, and 
Biddu. Egyptian Army troops were reported to 
have reached Isdud. The battle of Latrun re- 
portedly engaged 3,000 Arabs. Iraqi forces 
advanced from Tulkarm to positions 18 miles 
north of Tel Aviv. 

A report from London stated the Israeli 
Government was assured of a continuing sup- 
ply of all types of petroleum products by a 
special agreement with Rumania. 

May 30: The Stern Gang announced its incor- 
poration into the regular Israeli army. 

Arabs and Jews battled for the southern 
approaches to Jerusalem. Iraqi forces were re- 
ported to have captured Kolm; Arab Legion 
fighters patroled west to Hartiv; Egyptians 
and Jews battled at Isdud. 

May 31: Count Folke Bernadotte, UN mediator, 
arrived in Haifa. 


Palestine and the 
United Nations 


(For comment on the developments of the 
quarter, see page 319.) 


CHRONOLOGY 


1948 

Mar. 2: Debate in the Security Council centered 
around a U. S, resolution containing two pro- 
posals: (1) “to accept, subject to the authority 
of the Security Council under the Charter, the 
requests addressed by the General Assembly 
to it in paragraphs (a), (b) and (c) of the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution of 29 November, 
1947”; and (2) to set up a five-power commit- 
tee to consult with the Jews, Arabs, and British 
concerning implementation of the Assembly 
resolution. (Text in Palestine Affairs, March 
1948, page 26.) U. S. representative Warren 
Austin said the U. S. was in favor of implement- 
ing partition by “peaceful measures” only, 
and made it clear that a vote for the first pro- 
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posal would be a vote for partition. USSR 
representative Andrei A. Gromyko agreed to 
the first proposal, but rejected the establish- 
ment of a committee, favoring, instead, direct 
consultations among the five major powers. 
Mar. 3: Six members of the UN Palestine Com- 
mission Secretariat arrived in Jerusalem. 

Mar. ¢: The UN Commission Secretariat was 
welcomed by the Jewish Agency, warned by 
the British as to the limits of its author- 
ity during the mandate, and notified by the 
Arabs of their intent to have no connection 
with it. 

Mar. 5: The Security Council rejected, 6 members 
abstaining, the first proposal in the U. S. 
Resolution; also rejected were the portions 
proposing to consider whether the Palestine 
situation constituted a threat to the peace and 
recommending consultations between Jews, 
Arabs, and British concerning implementation 
of the Assembly recommendation. Instead, the 
Big Five were requested to consult and to re- 
port to the Council by March 15 recommenda- 
tions for instructions to the Palestine Com- 
mission “with a view of implementing the 
resolution of the General Assembly.” The Brit- 
ish refused to take active part in the recom- 
mended discussions. 

Mar. 6: Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, representing the 
Jewish Agency, stated before the UN Security 
Council that the Zionists looked upon the parti- 
tion recommendation as binding, and that the 
Jewish people would be forced to take measures 
to protect themselves and their rights in Pales- 
tine should the plan fail. 

Mar. 8: Representatives of the U. S., USSR, 
France, and China met for the first Big Power 
discussions. 

Legal experts of the UN held that the Pales- 
tine Commission would become the legally 
constituted government of Palestine after May 
15; that the Security Council had the right to 
invoke enforcement measures under the Char- 
ter in the event of resistance; that it lacked the 
power to alter any of the terms of the partition 
resolution of the General Assembly; that any 
implementation the Commission did effect 
must be in accordance with the Assembly 
resolution; and that those parts of the plan 
which proved to be unworkable might be 
dropped. 

Mar. 9: The Jewish Agency cabled the UN that a 
provisional Jewish Government had been 
formed containing the 14 present members of 
Vaad Leumi Executive, the 12 present members 
of the Jewish Agency Executive, 2 Revisionists, 
1 Communist, 1 member of the Sephardic 
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Spanish Jewish community, and 2 members oj 
a conservative religious group. 

Mar. 10: The Palestine Commission met for the 
first time to discuss the setting up of provisional 
councils of government for the Arab and 
Jewish states. 

Mar. 11: Soviet representative Gromyko an. 
nounced in Big Power talks that he would 
refuse to take part in consultations broadened 
to include Arab, Jewish Agency, and Palestine 
Commission representatives. It was finally 
agreed that the Secretary-General of the UN 
should submit to the three parties questions 
drawn up by the U. S. in consultation with 
other delegations. 

Mar. 12: Representatives of China, France, and 
the U. S. heard a nine-point Jewish Agency 
plan for the implementation of partition. (Text 
in New York Times, March 13, page 1.) 

In reply to questions directed to it, the 
Palestine Commission stated it did not believe 
there was sufficient agreement among the par- 
ties concerned to make peaceful implement. 
tion of partition possible; it did not have sug- 
gestions for modifications of the plan to provide 
a basis for broader agreement; Arab resistance 
precluded any possibility of their selecting « 
Provisional Council of Government by April |; 
the Jewish Provisional Council would not be 
able to operate in accordance with the plan 
before the end of the mandate. 

Mar. 15: France, China, and the U. S. appealed 
to the six Arab members of the UN and to the 
Arabs and Jews in Palestine to take steps to 
promote an effective truce for the Holy Land. 

Mar. 16: The USSR, U. S., and France (China 
objecting) agreed to support a Security Counc 
finding that the situation in Palestine was 4 
threat to peace and security under Chapter VII 
of the Charter. After the USSR representative 
had left Lake Success, the other three repre- 
sentatives met to hear Syrian representative 

Faris al-Khuri declare that the Arab states 
would agree to any solution embodying 4 
democratic unitary Palestine, and would als 
agree to cease participating in fights in Pales- 
tine as long as other foreign forces did the same. 
The U. S. and France then reversed thei 
positions and decided not to support a Security 
Council finding that the situation constituted 
a threat to the peace. ) ; 

The Palestine Commission submitted 1 
second monthly report to the Security Counc. 

In the main, it stated it had been unable » 

accomplish the task assigned it by the Gener# 

Assembly because of the unco-operative att 

tude of the mandatory power and the resistance 
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of the Arabs. While steps had been taken to 
cope with Palestine food needs for the first few 
weeks after the mandate, and while the Com- 
mission was working on plans involving a loan 
for a working capital fund, neither the pro- 
visional councils of government for the Jewish 
and Arab states nor the Commission could 
be in a position to take effective control on 
April 1. 

Mar. 17: In their last meeting prior to submitting 
a formal report to the Security Council, the 
USSR, U. S., China, and France agreed to urge 
the Council to underline its determination not 
to permit the existence in Palestine of a threat 
to the peace and to request the Council to do 
everything possible to bring to an end all dis- 
order and violence in the Holy Land. (Text in 
New York Times, March 20, page 2.) 

Mar. 19: U. S. representative Warren R. Austin 
asked the Security Council to suspend action 
on the partition plan and to call a special 
session of the General Assembly at once to work 
on a new solution. He advocated that a tem- 
porary trusteeship for Palestine under the 
Trusteeship Council be recommended to the 
Assembly. He also asked that the Security 
Council instruct the Palestine Commission to 
suspend its efforts to implement the proposed 
partition plan pending the special session of the 
Assembly. (Text in New York Times, March 
20, page 2.) 

Mar. 23: A spokesman for the Palestine Com- 
mission stated that the Commission held it 
could be dissolved only by act of the General 
Assembly. 

Mar. 29: The Palestine Commission stated it 
would proceed with its task of establishing a 
provisional council of government in the pro- 
posed Jewish state. 

Mar. 30: In the Security Council, U. S. Repre- 
sentative Austin presented (1) a resolution 
calling for a truce to be arranged with repre- 
sentatives of the Jewish Agency and the Arab 
Higher Committee; and (2) another asking the 
Council to call a special session of the General 
Assembly to “consider further the question of 
the future Government of Palestine.” USSR 
representative Gromyko restated his country’s 
support of partition and its opposition to 
trusteeship. (Texts in New York Times, March 
31, page 2.) 

Mar. 31: The Palestine Commission decided to 
send an expert to Jerusalem to set up a special 
Police force; it also agreed on a detailed pro- 
gram for the establishment of a provisional 
Jewish council of government. 

4pr. 1: The Security Council voted 9-0, USSR 
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and Ukraine abstaining, to call a special session 
of the General Assembly for Apr. 16. The 
Council also agreed to the U. S. truce proposal 
of Mar. 30. 

Apr. 5: In an informal meeting from which the 
USSR and Ukraine were absent, the Security 
Council received U. S. proposals for a tem- 
porary trusteeship agreement, to which both 
Arabs and Jews immediately objected. The 
proposals called for a Governor-General under 
the Trusteeship Council who would have the 
authority to call upon “such states as would 
be specified” to provide troops to maintain 
peace. The Government of Palestine would 
have a supreme court, and a cabinet responsible 
to a democratic legislature, preferably bi- 
cameral; it would exercise administrative, 
legislative, and judicial powers and keep order 
as far as ible through locally recruited 
volunteer forces. Jews and Arabs would be 
consulted on provisions for land purchase and 
immigration. 

Apr. 9: The Palestine Commission, in a letter to 
Great Britain, outlined the matters in Palestine 
requiring immediate attention and stated it 
was ready to discuss them with the mandatory 
power. (Text in New York Times, Apr. 10, p. 7.) 

Apr. 14: The Security Council agreed in general 
on a resolution advocating a military and 
political truce. (Text in New York Times, Apr. 
15, page 6.) 

Apr. 15: Arabs accepted the truce resolution with 
provisos; the Jewish Agency, objecting to all 
major points, presented alternative recom- 
mendations which the Arabs subsequently 
stated were unacceptable. 

Apr. 16: The General Assembly’s second special 
session on Palestine convened. 

Apr. 17: The Security Council approved a slightly 
amended truce resolution 9-0, with the USSR 
and Ukraine abstaining. 

Apr. 19: The Palestine Commission suspended its 
efforts to set up a provisional council of govern- 
ment for a Jewish state. 

Great Britain notified the UN that only 50 
Britons in Palestine were willing to volunteer 
for duty on the special emergency police force 
for Jerusalem to be set up by the Palestine 
Commission. 

The General Assembly referred the Palestine 
question to the Political and Security Com- 
mittee and adjourned. 

Apr. 20: The U. S. submitted its plan, based on 
the proposals discussed on Apr. 5, for a UN 
trusteeship in Palestine to the Political and 
Security Committee. 

The Trusteeship Council shelved the pro- 
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posed statute for UN control of Jerusalem 
pending action by the General Assembly. 

Apr. 23: The Security Council adopted, 8-o 
with the USSR, Colombia, and the Ukraine 
abstaining, the U. S. resolution establishing a 
truce commission to assist the Council in the 
implementation of its Apr. 17 resolution. Bel- 
gian, French, and U. S. consular representatives 
in Jerusalem would serve on the commission. 

Apr. 25: The USSR appointed Semyon C. Tsarap- 
kin as its representative on the Trusteeship 
Council. 

Apr. 26: The Political and Security Committee 
approved 4-0 a resolution requesting the 
Trusteeship Council to study measures for the 
protection of Jerusalem. 

Apr. 28: In the Trusteeship Council, Arab and 
Jewish representatives agreed to a truce in the 
Old Walled City of Jerusalem, to be arranged 
in detail through further Jewish-Arab con- 
sultations and to take effect as soon as possi- 
ble. 

The Security Council’s Consular Truce Com- 
mission sent an appeal to King Abdallah of 
Transjordan to abstain from military acts. 

Apr. 29: The Arab Higher Committee spokesman, 
Jamal al-Husayni, rejected appeals for Arab 
co-operation in a Jerusalem truce. 

Apr. 30: The Trusteeship Council decided that 
both sides should be requested to observe an 
unconditional cease-fire order for a limited 
period. 

May 2: The Political and Security Committee 
began general debate on the U. S. trusteeship 
proposal for Palestine, the Jewish Agency 
completely rejecting it and calling for immedi- 
ate action to stop the reported Arab invasion. 

May 3: The Trusteeship Council rejected U. S. 
trusteeship proposals. It took up proposals pre- 
sented by Arthur Creech Jones for a neutral 
UN-sponsored authority to work within the 
present situation in Palestine and attempt to 
maintain administrative and public services 
there after May 15. (Text in New York Times, 
May 3, page 18.) 

May 4: The Political and Security Committee of 
the Assembly voted 33-7 to establish a sub- 
committee to bring in a proposal “for a pro- 
visional regime for Palestine,” taking Com- 
mittee debates into consideration. 

May 5: The Trusteeship Council adopted a report 
to the Assembly advocating the appointment 
of a neutral special municipal commissioner for 
Jerusalem acceptable to both sides and em- 
powered to carry out the functions of the 
municipal commission. (Text in New York 
Times, May 6, page 6.) 


May 6: The Security Council Truce Commission 
negotiated with Arabs and Jews details of ; 
truce for Jerusalem. It reported to the Coungi 
that it had found no evidence of an invasion by 
Arab states. 

The General Assembly voted 35-0, with 17 
abstentions, to ask the mandatory power to 
appoint a special neutral municipal commis. 
sioner for Jerusalem. 

May 7: The High Commissioner reported Great 
Britain was unable to find a commissioner for 
Jerusalem meeting both Arab and Jewish 
approval. 

British representative Arthur Creech Jones 
submitted a plan as a basis for discussion by the 
subcommittee of the Assembly’s Political and 
Security Committee whereby the Consular 
Truce Commission, plus one or two neutrals, 
would form the nucleus of a central organiza. 
tion sponsored by the UN to carry on essential 
administrative services in Palestine after May 
1S. 

May g: The British notified the UN Palestine 
Commission it wanted assurances regarding the 
protection of British oil, citrus, aviation, and 
other economic interests in Palestine. 

May 72: The U. S. offered the Political and Se. 
curity Committee a compromise plan calling 
for Five Power appointment of a High Con. 
missioner to act as mediator between Jews and 
Arabs, to safeguard the Holy Places, to o- 
operate with UN agencies, and to keep essential 
services going in Palestine. The plan would 
also abolish the UN Palestine Commission and 
set up a commission to administer Jerusalem 
under the Trusteeship Council, a special com- 
missioner or mayor working under the com- 
mission. 

May 13: The UN informed the British High 
Commissioner that Dr. Pablo Azcarate, princ- 
pal secretary of the Truce Commission, would 
act as Deputy Municipal Commissioner for 
Jerusalem until the arrival of the newly ap- 
pointed Commissioner, Harold Evans. 

The Jewish Agency appealed to the Security 
Council to take action at once to prevent am 
attack by the Arab Legion of Transjordan on 
the Jewish area of Palestine. 

An amended U. S. compromise plan was 4p- 
proved by the subcommittee of the Political 
and Security Committee, Iraq and the USSR 
opposing, and put on the agenda of the Com- 
mittee. (Text in New York Times, May 
page 3.) : 

May 14: The General Assembly rejected the 
amended U. S. compromise plan, 20-15 with 9 
abstentions. Prior to adjournment, the Assem- 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER 


bly voted 31~7, with 16 abstentions, to adopt a 
plan similar to the U. S. proposal of May 12, 
sending a mediator to Palestine to work for a 
truce and carry on public services. 

May 75: The Security Council received an an- 
nouncement from the Egyptian Foreign Minis- 
ter of his country’s invasion of Palestine, and a 
request from the Jewish Agency that the Arab 
invasion be declared a threat to the peace. 

May 16: Israel applied for membership in the UN. 

May 17: The Palestine Commission disbanded by 
direction of the General Assembly. 

The U. S. presented a resolution to the Se- 
curity Council which would order Arabs and 
Jews to cease fighting in Palestine within 36 
hours of the resolution’s adoption, and estab- 
lish the situation in Palestine as a breach of the 
peace within the meaning of Article 39 of the 
Charter. 

May 20: The Big Five agreed unanimously to the 
appointment of Count Folke Bernadotte as UN 
mediator for Palestine. 

Major Aubrey Eban was named UN repre- 
sentative for the state of Israel. 

May 27: A report from the Truce Commission 
emphasized the intensifying battle in Jerusalem 
and urged the Security Council to send a power- 
ful UN force to Palestine. The USSR urged the 
Council to declare the situation a threat to the 
peace. 

May 22: The Security Council voted 8-0 to 
adopt a compromise resolution urging “all 
governments and authorities” to abstain from 
“hostile military acts” in Palestine. It rejected 
the U. S. contention that Arab “aggression” 
constituted a threat to the peace. 

Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, and Iraq informed 
the Security Council they would not negotiate 
a peace in Palestine as long as Israel existed. 

May 24: The Security Council at the request of 
the Arabs voted unanimously to extend its 
cease-fire deadline by 48 hours. 

May 26: The 7 Arab League nations rejected the 
cease-fire order, explaining that it would only 
give advantage to Jewish “terrorist bands.”’ 
(Text in New York Times, May 26, page 4.) 

May 27: The USSR presented a resolution to the 
Security Council resembling the U. S. Resolu- 
tion of May 17. Great Britain also presented a 
resolution asking both sides to pledge not to 
bring in war matériel or men of military age 
during the four-week cease-fire proposed. The 
British Representative stated his government 
would agree to withhold arms promised to Arab 
States if the Security Council decided upon a 
general embargo of all arms for both sides in 
Palestine. (British statement and resolution 
in New York Times, May 28, page 4.) 
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Vice-Consul William C. Burdett was au- 
thorized to represent the U. S. on the Truce 
Commission, replacing Thomas Wasson, killed 
on May 23. 

May 29: The Security Council adopted an 
amended British resolution calling for a four- 
week cease-fire to be accepted by both sides 
within 72 hours, under threat of UN sanctions. 
Under the resolution, all nations would be 
obligated to cease shipment of war matériel to 
Arab states. 


Saudi Arabia 


CHRONOLOGY 

1948 

Mar. 25: U.S. S. Valley Forge anchored off the oil 
refinery at Ras Tanura, the first time an Ameri- 
can aircraft carrier had visited the Persian Gulf. 

May 6: The Armed Services Committee of the 
House of Representatives recommended a post- 
ponement of the U. S.-Saudi Arabian pipeline 
project. (London Times, May 7, page 4.) 

Syria 
CHRONOLOGY 

1948 

Apr. 18: Shukri al-Quwwatli was re-elected presi- 
dent by a vote of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Apr. 24: A demonstration took place in Damascus, 
a crowd of 5,000 shouting for the sending of a 
Syrian army to Palestine. 

May 6: Jamil Mardam, Prime Minister of Syria, 
and Riad al-Sulh, Prime Minister of Lebanon, 
left Baghdad for Riyad to consult with Ibn 
Saud on the Palestine situation. 

May 15: Syria declared a state of emergency in 
view of the situation in Palestine. 

May 20: It was reported that King Abdallah of 
Transjordan and President Shukri al-Quwwatli 
of Syria had held a meeting at Deraa, Syria, to 
relieve the strain in their relations caused by 
King Abdallah’s espousal of the Greater Syria 

lan. 

May 23: Ahmad Sharabati resigned as Minister 
of National Defense, being succeeded by Prime 
Minister Jamil Mardam, who was also serving 
as Foreign Minister. 


Trans} ordan 
CHRONOLOGY 


1948 
Mar. 15: Transjordan and Great Britain signed a 
new treaty of alliance to replace that of 1946.1 


1 Text will be published in the October issue of The 
Middle East Fournal. 
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May 20: It was reported that King Abdallah and 
President Shukri al-Quwwatli of Syria had held 
a meeting at Deraa, Syria, to relieve the strain 
in their relations caused by King Abdallah’s 
espousal of the Greater Syria plan. 

May 27: The British Cabinet decided to with- 
draw seconded officers from service with the 
Transjordan Arab Legion and reconsider the 
giving of aid to other Arab armies. 


Turkey 


CHRONOLOGY 

1948 

Mar. 2: The discovery of oil in appreciable quan- 
tity at Ramandag, in southeastern Turkey, was 
announced in the Turkish press. 

Mar. 12: Necmettin Sadak, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, conferred with British Foreign Secre- 
tary Bevin in London. They reaffirmed the 
Anglo-Turkish alliance of 1939 as the basis of 
relations between the two countries. 

Mar. 19: It was announced that the Turkish mili- 
tary attaché in Sofia, Bulgaria, was being with- 
drawn because of Bulgarian complaints of “ ac- 
tion inconsistent with military status.” 

Mar. 23: The U. S. Senate passed a bill to extend 
military aid in the amount of $275,000,000 
to Greece and Turkey for fifteen months. 

Mar. 26: A number of A-26 attack bombers, the 
first under the U. S. aid program, arrived in 
Turkey. 

Apr. 3: Alexander Lavrishchev, new Soviet Am- 
bassador, arrived in Ankara. (London Times, 
Apr. $, page 4.) 

Apr. 5: Turkish Foreign Minister Sadak and 
Greek Foreign Minister Tsaldaris issued a joint 
statement in Athens reaffirming Greek-Turkish 
friendship and promising more effective eco- 
nomic co-operation. (London Times, Apr. 6, 


page 3. 

Apr. 6: The Bulgarian Government announced 
that it had protested to the Turkish Legation 
in Sofia against the Turkish request that Bul- 
garia’s military attaché in Ankara be with- 
drawn. (See under Mar. 19.) 

Apr. 10: The new Soviet Ambassador, Alexander 
A. Lavrishchev, presented his credentials to 
President Inénii and called upon Foreign 
Minister Sadak. 

Apr. 27: The U. S.-Turkish road agreement, 
whereby the U. S. would assist in the expansion 
of Turkey’s road system, was signed in Ankara. 

May 17: An undisclosed number of American 
two-engine bomber training planes was deliv- 
ered to the Turkish Air Force. 

May 23: Foreign Minister Necmettin Sadak, 
speaking in the town of Sivas, presented condi- 
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tions under which Turkey and the Soviet Unio, 
(not specified by name) could establish friend)y 
relations: abandonment of aggressive threats, 
non-interference in internal affairs; reciprocal 
understanding based on honor and self-respect, 

May 26: The Supreme Council and the Parliamen. 
tary Group of the Government’s Republican 
People’s Party adopted a resolution permitting 
religious teaching in schools, banned since 192), 
Optional religious training in the primary 
schools, the creation of special schools for 
imams, and the establishment of a faculty of 
Moslem theology were to be placed under state 
supervision. 


United Nations (General) 


CHRONOLOGY 

1948 

May 24: The UN special committee studying 
plans for an economic commission on the Middle 
East approved the following for membership: 
Afghanistan, Egypt, Ethiopia, Greece, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Turkey, 
and Yemen. 

May 25: The UN special committee agreed that 
the geographic scope of the economic commis. 
sion on the Middle East should include the 
Arabian Peninsula, the Eastern Mediterranean, 
and Northeast Africa. Non-self-governing terri- 
tories and states not members of UN would be 
admitted to associate membership in the com- 
mission, 


Yemen 


CHRONOLOGY 

1948 

Mar. 13: The forces of Sayf al-Islam Ahmad, eld- 
est son of the murdered Imam Yahya, entered 
San‘a, the capital city, which had been held for 
three weeks by the army of the insurgent al- 
Sayyid Abdallah Ibn Ahmad al-Wazir. 

Mar. 18: Prime Minister Sayf al-Islam Abdallah 
arrived in Cairo to confer with King Farouk. 
(London Times, Mar. 20, page 3.) 

Mar. 21: The Arab League, meeting in Beirut, 
decided to recognize Sayf al-Islam Ahmad 4s 
the ruler of Yemen. (London Times, Mar. 22, 
page 4.) al 

Apr. 14: Hasan Ibn Ibrahim, the new regimes 
delegate to UN, left for New York. 

Apr. 22: The British Government recognized 
Sayf al-Islam Ahmad (already recognized by 
Pakistan and India) as the new ruler of Yemen. 
(London Times, Apr. 22, page 3.) 
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Texts of the decrees (dahir) reorganizing the 
central administration of the Protectorate of 
Morocco, Fune 21, 1947." 


Dahir du 21 juin 1947 (2 chaabane 1366) 
portant réorganisation du Makhzen’ 
central. 


LOUANGE A DIEU SEUL! 
(Grand sceau de Sidi Mohamed) 


Que l’on sache par les présentes — puisse 
Dieu en élever et en fortifier la teneur! 


Que Notre Majesté Chérifienne 


A DECIDE CE QUI SUIT 


ARTICLE PREMIER. — L’administration de 
Notre Empire est assurée sous Notre autorité 
par le Makhzen central chérifien qui com- 
prend: 

1. Un premier ministre portant le titre 
de Grand Vizir; 

2. Un vizir de la justice; 

3. Un vizir des Habous; * 

4. Un directeur du protocole; 

s. Un naib * du Grand Vizir a l’enseigne- 
ment. 

Art. 2. — Le Grand Vizir, le vizir de la 
justice, le vizir des Habous, le directeur du 
protocole et le naib du Grand Vizir a |’en- 
seignement conservent les attributions qui 
leur sont actuellement dévolues. 

Art. 3. — Le Grand Vizir est assisté dans 
ses fonctions par: 

a) Cing délégués chargés d’une mission 
permanente de liaison auprés des administra- 
tions chérifiennes, 4 savoir: 


1. Le délégué aux finances; 


' Bulletin Officiel (Morocco), No. 1810, July 4, 1947, 
pp. 630-1. An unofficial English translation may be 
a from The Middle East Institute, Washington, 
?The native administration of Morocco. 

* Religious endowments (tvagf). 
* Deputy. 


2. Le délégué a l’agriculture et au 
commerce; 

3. Le délégué aux travaux publics, a 
la production industrielle et aux P.T.T.; 

4. Le délégué a la santé publique; 

5. Le délégué aux affaires sociales; 

b) Le conseiller juridique du Makhzen. 

Art. 4.—Le naib du Grand Vizir a 
l’enseignement exerce les fonctions de délégué 
auprés de la direction de |’instruction pub- 
lique pour toutes les questions concernant 
les disciplines musulmanes dans les établisse- 
ments franco-marocains. 

Art. 5.— Des arrétés viziriels déter- 
mineront la composition et Il’organisation 
des services ainsi créés ou réorganisés. 

Fait 2 Rabat, le 2 chaabane 1366 
(27 juin 1947). 
Vu pour promulgation et mise a execution: 
Rabat, le 21 juin 1947 
Le Commissaire résident général 
A. Juin 


Dahir du 21 juin 1947 (2 chaabane 1366) 
relatif au conseil des vizirs. 


LOUANGE A DIEU SEUL! 
(Grand sceau de Sidi Mohamed) 


Que |’on sache par les a — puisse 
Dieu élever et en fortifier la teneur! 
Que Notre Majesté Chérifienne 


A DECIDE CE QUI SUIT 


ARTICLE UNIQUE. — Le conseil des vizirs 
se réunira sous Notre présidence au Palais 
chérifien, toutes les fois que Nous le jugerons 
utile. 

Fait a Rabat, le 2 chaabane 1366 
(27 juin 1947) 
Vu pour promulgation et mise a execution: 
Rabat, le 21 juin 1947 
Le Commissaire résident général 
A. Juin 
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Dahir du juin 1947 (2 chaabane 1366) 
créant un conseil des vizirs et 
directeurs. 


LOUANGE A DIEU SEUL! 
(Grand sceau de Sidi Mohamed) 


Que I’on sache par les présentes — puisse 
Dieu élever et en fortifier la teneur ! 


Que Notre Majesté Chérifienne 


A DECIDE CE QUI SUIT 


ARTICLE PREMIER. — I] est créé un conseil 
des vizirs et directeurs qui réunit une fois 
par mois, sous la présidence de Notre Grand 
Vizir, pour l’étude en commun des questions 
d’intérét général, les membres de Notre 
Makhzen et les directeurs de |’administration 
chérifienne. 

Le conseil peut, en outre, inviter a siéger 
toute personne dont il juge la présence utile. 

Art. 2. — Les modalités d’organisation et 
de fonctionnement du conseil seront fixées 
par arrété viziriel. 


Fait 2 Rabat, le 2 chaabane 1366 


(27 juin 1947) 
Vu pour promulgation et mise a execution: 
Rabat, le 21 juin 1947 
Le Commissaire résident général 
A. Juin 





Texts of the decrees reorganizing the adminis- 
tration of the Protectorate of Tunisia, 
Fuly 29, August 7 and 9, 1947." 


A. Décret du 29 juillet 1947 


ARTICLE PREMIER.—Sont abrogés les 
décrets des 21 juin 1943 et 27 mars 1944, 
ainsi que l’article 4 du décret du 8 décembre 
1935- 

Art. 2. — Les services des contrdles civils 
et affaires indigénes sont directement rat- 
tachés au Délégué a la Résidence Générale, 
sous la haute autorité du Résident Général. 

La nombre et les limites des contréles 
civils et des bureaux des affaires indigénes 
sont fixés par arrété résidentiel, aprés appro- 
bation du ministre des affaires étrangéres. 


1 Bulletin Economique de la Tunisie, August 1947, pp. 
5-7. An unofficial translation may be obtained from 
The Middle East Institute, Washington, D. C. 
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Art. 3. — Le ministre des affaires étran. 
géres est chargé de l’exécution du présent 
décret, qui sera publié au Fournal officiel & 
la République frangaise. 


B. Décret du 7 aodt 1947 


ARTICLE PREMIER. — Le Conseil des Mi. 
nistres, avec Notre approbation, définit 
l’orientation et dirige l’action générale dy 
Gouvernement de Notre Royaume. Ses dé 
cisions font l’objet de décrets soumis a Notre 
Sceau. 

Art. 2. — Le Conseil des Ministres com. 
prend, sous la présidence du Résident Gé 
néral: 

— le Premier Ministre, 

— le Secrétaire Général du Gouvernement 
Tunisien, 

—le Secrétaire Général adjoint du Gov. 
vernement Tunisien, 

— le Ministre de la Justice, 

—le Ministre du Commerce et de |’Arti- 
sanat, 

— le Ministre de la Santé Publique, 

—le Ministre du Travail et de la Pré. 
voyance Sociale, 

— le Ministre de l’Agriculture, 

— le Ministre de la Défense du Territoire, 

—fle Directeur des Finances, 

—le Directeur des Travaux Publics, 

—le Directeur de I’Instruction Publique. 

Le Président arréte l’ordre du jour des 
séances du Conseil des Ministres, convoque 
les membres et leur donne communication 
de l’ordre du jour. 

Art. 3. — Le Conseil de Cabinet est ’or- 
gane de travail en commun des Ministres, 
Directeurs et Commissaires qui assistent 
Notre Premier Ministre pour le réglement 
des affaires administratives; chacun d’eux 
peut soumettre a ce Conseil les affaires les 
plus importantes concernant son départe- 
ment. 

Le Conseil de Cabinet comprend, sous la 
présidence du Premier Ministre: 

— le Secrétaire Général du Gouvernement 
Tunisien, 

—le Secrétaire Général adjoint du Gou 
vernement Tunisien, 

—le Ministre de la Justice, 

—le Ministre du Commerce et de !’Arti- 


sanat, 
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— le Ministre de la Santé Publique, 

—le Ministre du Travail et de la Santé 
Sociale, 

—le Ministre de l’Agriculture, 

—le Directeur des Finances, 

—le Directeur de !’Instruction Publique, 

—le Directeur de l’Office Tunisien des 
Postes, Télégraphes et Téléphones, 

—le Commissaire a la Reconstruction et 
au Logement. 

Le Président arréte l’ordre du jour des 
séances du Conseil de Cabinet. 

Arr. 4.— Le secrétariat du Conseil des 
Ministres et du Conseil de Cabinet est as- 
suré par le Secrétaire Général adjoint du 
Gouvernement Tunisien. 


C. Décret du 9 aot 1947 


ARTICLE PREMIER. — L’administration gé- 
nérale de Notre Royaume est assurée, sous 
lautorité de Notre Premier Ministre, par: 

A. Une Administration Centrale compre- 
nant: 

— le Ministére de la Justice, 

— le Ministére du Commerce et de I’ Arti- 
sanat, 

—le Ministére de la Santé Publique, 

—le Ministére du Travail et de la Pré- 
voyance Sociale, 

—le Ministére de l’Agriculture, 

—la Direction des Finances, 

—la Direction des Travaux Publics, 

—la Direction de I’Instruction Publique, 

—la Direction de l’Office Tunisien des 
Postes, Télégraphes et Téléphones, 

— le Commissariat 4 la Reconstruction et 
au Logement. 

B. Un corps de caids qui Nous représentent 
dans les circonscriptions administratives de 
Notre Royaume, ou ils sont délégataires des 
pouvoirs de Notre Premier Ministre. 

Notre Premier Ministre est assisté, pour 
ladministration générale de Notre Royaume, 
du Secrétaire Général du Gouvernement 
Tunisien. 


TITRE I 
Du Premier Ministre 
Art. 2, — Le Premier Ministre Nous pro- 


pose les décrets et actes soumis 4a Notre 
Sceau. 
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Il en surveille l’exécution. 

Il préside le Conseil de Cabinet; en cette 
qualité, il coordonne |’action des Ministéres, 
Directions et Commissariats visés a l’article 
a@, 

Art. 3. — La Section d’Etat et le Service 
des Communes sont placés sous l’autorité du 
Premier Ministre. 


TITRE II 


Du Secrétariat Général du Gouvernement 
Tunisien 


Art. 4. — Le Secrétaire Général du Gou- 
vernement Tunisien est nommé par Nous, 
sur la présentation du Résident Général. 

Il vise les décrets et tous actes présentés 
a Notre Sceau, ainsi que les arrétés de Notre 
Premier Ministre, de Nos Ministres, Direc- 
teurs et Commissaire; il est chargé de leur 
publication. 

Il assure auprés du Premier Ministre la 
centralisation des affaires civiles et adminis- 
tratives; il exerce le contrédle du personnel et 
des dépenses publiques des administrations 
civiles. 

Il élabore le plan économique et en sur- 
veille l’exécution. 

Art. 5.— Le Secrétaire Général adjoint 
du Gouvernement Tunisien est nommé par 
Nous, sur présentation du Résident Général. 

Il assiste le Secrétaire Général qui peut lui 
déléguer certaines de ses attributions. Il le 
remplace en cas d’absence ou d’empéche- 
ment. 


TITRE Ill 
Des Ministéres, Directions et Commissariat 


Art. 6.—Les Ministres, Directeurs et 
Commissaire placés a la téte des administra- 
tions énumérées a l’article 1° sont nommés 
par décret. 

Chacun d’eux a seul qualité pour instruire 
et conclure les affaires relevant de son dé- 
partement. 

Il exerce, sauf dispositions législatives 
spéciales, le pouvoir réglementaire. 

Ii nomme, par arrété, le personnel de son 
administration jusqu’au grade de sous-chef 
de service, ou grade équivalent, inclusive- 
ment, les nominations 4 un grade supérieur 
étant prises par décret. 
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Il engage, liquide et ordonnance les dé- 
penses de ses services dans les conditions 
fixées par les réglements relatifs 4 la compta- 
bilité publique. 

Art. 7.— Chacun des Ministres visés a 
l’article précédent a, auprés de lui, un Con- 
seiller nommé par Nous, sur la présentation 
du Résident Général. Il existe, en outre, un 
Conseiller auprés de la Section d’Etat et du 
Service des Communes. 

L’activité des Conseillers revét la forme: 

— soit d’avis donnés par les Conseillers 
aux Ministres qui les consulteront pour la 
préparation et le réglement de toutes affaires 
relevant de leur département; 

— soit de suggestions adressées aux Mi- 
nistres a l’initiative des Conseillers. 

Les Conseillers exercent leurs fonctions 
sous l’autorité du Secrétaire Général: ils 
visent tous actes et documents transmis par 
les Ministres au Secrétariat Général. 

Art. 8.— Lorsque l’un des Ministres, 
Directeurs ou Commissaires visés au pré- 
sent décret se trouve absent ou empéché, 
le Chef d’Administration chargé de |’in- 
térim est désigné par décret. 

Lorsque l’un des Conseillers visés a |’ar- 
ticle 7 ci-dessus se trouve absent ou em- 
péché, l’intérim de ses fonctions est assuré 
par un fonctionnaire nommé par décret. 





OrGANIC STATUTE OF ALGERIA! 


(Law No. 47-1853, September 20, 
1947) 
L’Assemblée nationale et le Conseil de la 
République ont délibéré, 
L’Assemblée nationale a adopté, 
Le Président de la République promul- 


gue la loi dont la teneur suit: 


TITRE I* 


Du régime politique et de l’organisation des 
pouvoirs publics 


Art. 1*, — L’Algérie constitue un groupe 
de départements doté de la personnalité 
civile, de l’autonomie financiére et d’une 


1 Journal Officiel (France), Sept. 21, 1947. An un- 
official translation may be obtained from The Middle 
East Institute, Washington, D. C. 
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organisation particulitre définie par |x 
articles ci-aprés de la présente loi. 

Art. 2.— L’égalité effective est procs 
mée entre tous les citoyens frangais. 

Tous les ressortissants de nationaljt 
francaise des départements d’Algérie jouis 
sent, sans distinction d’origine, de race, de 
langue, ni de religion, des droits attaché 
a la qualité de citoyen francais et son 
soumis aux mémes obligations. Ils jouis 
sent, notamment, de toutes les libertés dé 
mocratiques, de tous les droits politiques, 
économiques et sociaux attachés a la qua. 
lité de citoyen de |’Union frangaise, garantis 
par le préambule et l’article 81 de la Con. 
stitution de la République francaise. Toutes 
les fonctions publiques leur sont également 
accessibles. Dans les armées de terre, & 
mer ou de l’air, dans la magistrature et dans 
toutes les administrations, services publics 
ou concédés, services subventionnés, sec. 
teurs nationalisés, les conditions de recrute. 
ment, de promotion, d’advancement, d& 
rémunération, d’allocation, de mise 4 k 
retraite, de pensions s’appliquent a tous, 
sans distinction de statut personnel. 

Des décrets détermineront, dans un dé 
lai de six mois 4 compter de la promulg:. 
tion de la présente loi, les conditions d’ap. 
plication de l’alinéa précédent, notamment 
en assurant l’égalité absolue des traitements, 
allocations ou pensions et la constitution des 
cadres communs uniques dans les diverses 
branches des administrations ou services. 

Aucune mesure, régle ou loi d’exception 
ne demeure applicable sur les  territoires 
des départements algériens. 

Art. 3. — Tous les citoyens qui n’ont pas 
expressément renoncé a leur statut per 
sonnel continuent a étre régis par leur 
droits et par leurs coutumes en ce qui con 
cerne leur état, leurs successions et ceut 
de leurs immeubles dont la propriété n’est 
pas établie conformément aux lois frangaises 
sur le régime foncier en Algérie ou par un 
titre administratif, notarié ou judiciaire. 
Sauf accord des parties, leurs contestations 
continuent a étre soumises aux juridictions 
qui en connaissent actuellement selon le 
régles en vigueur. . 

Quand ils résident en France métropol- 
taine, ils y jouissent de tous les droits at 
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tachés A la qualité de citoyen francais et 
sont soumis aux mémes obligations. 

Art. 4.— Les femmes d’origine musul- 
mane jouissent du droit de vote. Une déci- 
sion de l’assemblée algérienne, prise dans 
les conditions prévues aux articles 14, 15 
et 16 du présent statut, fixera les modalités 
de l’exercice du droit de vote. 

Art. 5.— Le gouverneur général repré- 
sente le Gouvernement de la République 
francaise dans toute |’étendue de |’Algérie. 

Il réside 4 Alger. 

Il exerce le pouvoir réglementaire, sauf 
les exceptions prévues par le présent statut. 

I] assure le maintien des libertés consti- 
tutionnelles. 

Il préside aux délibérations du conseil de 
gouvernement et peut assister aux débats 
de ’assemblée algérienne. 

Il est responsable de ses actes devant le 
Gouvernement de la République. 

Arr. 6.— II est institué une assemblée 
algérienne chargée de gérer, en accord avec 
le gouverneur général, les intéréts propres 
iPAlgérie. 

La composition, les attributions et le 
fonctionnement de cette assemblée sont 
définis par les titres II, III et IV du présent 
statut. 

Art. 7. — Il est institué auprés du gou- 
verneur général un conseil de gouvernement 
chargé de veiller 4 l’exécution des décisions 
de l’assemblée. 

Ce conseil est composé de six conseillers 
du gouvernement: 

Deux désignés par le gouverneur général; 

Deux élus annuellement par l’assemblée 
i raison d’un par collége; 

Le président de l’assemblée algérienne; 

Un vice-président appartenant a un col- 
lege différent de celui du président. 

Les pouvoirs des membres du conseil sont 
renouvelables. 


TITRE II 
Du régime législatif de I’ Algérie 


Arr. 8. — Le régime des décrets, tel qu’il 
résulte, en matiére législative, de l’ordon- 
; nance du 22 juillet 1834 et des textes subsé- 
quents, est aboli. 

Le Gouvernement de la République fran- 
faise assure |’exécution, en Algérie, des lois 
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de la République frangaise qui y sont appli- 
cables. Il dispose 4 cet effet des pouvoirs a 
lui accordés par la Constitution, notamment 
par l’article 47. 

Art. 9. — Les lois et décrets intéressant 
l’exercice et la garantie des libertés cons- 
titutionnelles s’appliquent de plein droit 
en Algérie. Les lois et décrets concernant 
l'état et la capacité des personnes, les ré- 
gles du mariage et ses effets sur les personnes 
et sur les biens, le droit des successions et 
les régles d’état civil, réserve faite des dispo- 
sitions fiscales, sont et demeurent appli- 
cables de plein droit aux citoyens de statut 
francais en Algérie. 

Art. 10.— Les lois ou décrets intéres- 
sant le droit des services dits rattachés sont 
applicables de plein droit en Algérie, sauf 
dispositions contraires et sous réserve des 
dispositions fiscales. 

Arr. 11.—Les traités passés avec les 
puissances étrangéres s’appliquent de plein 
droit a l’Algérie, ainsi que les lois ou dé- 
crets qui en font application. 

ART. 12. — L’organisation militaire et le 
recrutement, le régime électoral, le statut 
des assemblées locales, |’organisation ad- 
ministrative, l’organisation judiciaire, la 
procédure civile ou criminelle, la détermi- 
nation des crimes et délits et celle de leurs 
peines, le régime foncier et immobilier, le 
régime douanier, l’amnistie, le contentieux 
administratif, le régime de la nationalité 
francaise ne peuvent étre réglés que par la loi. 

Art. 13. — Le Parlement peut étendre a 
l’Algérie les lois qui ne sont pas visées aux 
articles précédents sur la proposition de 
l’assemblée algérienne ou apres avis de 
celle-ci, sauf le cas d’urgence. 

Art. 14.— Les lois nouvelles non visées 
par les articles 9 4 12 ne s’appliquent pas a 
l’ Algérie. 

Dans les matiéres qui ne sont pas reprises 
4 ces articles, l’assemblée algérienne peut, 
sur proposition de l’un de ses membres ou 
du gouverneur général, prendre des décisions 
ayant pour objet d’étendre la loi métropoli- 
taine a l’Algérie, soit purement et simple- 
ment, soit aprés adaptation aux conditions 
locales, ou d’édicter, dans le cadre des lois, 
une réglementation particuliére a |’Algérie. 

L’assemblée algérienne peut, dans les 
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mémes conditions, modifier les décisions 
visées a l’alinéa précédent. 

Art. 15.— Les decisions prises par l’as- 
semblée doivent, pour devenir exécutoires, 
étre homologuées par décret. Elles sont a 
cet effet transmises par le président de I’as- 
semblée au gouvernement par |’intermé- 
diaire du gouverneur général. Ce dernier 
peut, dans les huit jours de la réception, 
demander a |’assemblée de procéder a une 
seconde lecture du texte adopté. 

Arr. 16.—Si, dans le délai de six se- 
maines, le gouvernement n’a pas accordé 
’homologation prévue a article 15 et s’il 
n’a pas notifié au président de l’assemblée 
algérienne son refus motivé d’homologuer 
la décision, celle-ci devient exécutoire de 
plein droit et est immédiatement promul- 
guée par le gouverneur général. 

En cas de refus d’homologation, la dé- 
cision de l’assemblée algérienne est déférée 
au Parlement qui statue. 


TITRE III 
Du statut financier de I’ Algérie 

Art. 17.—L’Algérie peut posséder des 
biens, créer des etablissements d’intérét 
algérien, concéder des chemins de fer, des 
lignes de transports aériens ou autres, ainsi 
que tous autres grands travaux publics et 
services publics, contracter des emprunts, 
donner sa garantie aux engagements pris 
par des tiers dans son intérét. 

Le gouverneur général représente |’Al- 
gérie dans tous les actes de la vie civile. 
Tous emprunts, octrois de garantie ou con- 
cessions ne peuvent avoir lieu qu’en vertu 
de décisions de l’assemblée algérienne ren- 
dues exécutoires dans les conditions définies 
aux articles 15 et 16 ci-dessus. 

Sont autorisées ou fixées selon la méme 
procédure, par décision de |’assemblée algé- 
rienne: la création et la suppression d’établis- 
sements publics algériens ou de budgets 
annexes et les régles relatives a la gestion du 
domaine de |’Algérie, aux finances départe- 
mentales et communales, et a la répartition 
des charges entre |’Algérie et les collectivités 
algériennes toutes les fois que les objets 
correspondants sont, dans la métropole, du 
ressort de la loi ou du réglement d’adminis- 
tration publique. 
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Art. 18.— Le budget de |’Algérie com, 
prend en recettes: les impdts de toute ng. 
ture, taxes, redevances, fonds de concoup 
et tous autres produits percus a quelqy 
titre que ce soit sur le territoire algérien ¢ 
qui, dans la métropole, bénéficieraient a 
budget de |’Etat, a l’exception des produit 
revenant actuellement au budget métropoli. 
tain. 

Il comprend en dépenses: 

L’ensemble des dépenses des services 
civils, qui sont, dans la métropole, 4 | 
charge du budget de |’Etat; toutefois, |¢ 
pensions des fonctionnaires et agents locauy 
ne sont supportées par le budget algérien 
qu’autant qu’elles ont été liquidées a partir 
du I* janvier 1901 et proportionnellement 
a la durée des services accomplis depuis 
cette date; 

A titre de participation aux dépenses mi- 
litaires et de sécurité assumées sur le ter. 
ritoire de |’Algérie par le budget de |’Etat, 
une contribution dont le taux est fixé pa 
la loi. 




































































































































































































Art. 19. — Les dépenses inscrites au bud- A 
get de l’Algérie se divisent en dépenses obli- dant 
gatoires et en dépenses facultatives. - 

Constituent des dépenses obligatoires: es 

1° L’acquittement des dettes exigibles, pe 4 
la couverture des déficits budgétaires et hf.“ 
reconstitution du fonds de réserve dans les mt 
conditions fixées a l’article 27 ci-aprés; — 

2° La dotation de la caisse générale des = 
retraites de |’Algérie, telle qu’elle est déf- I 
nie par décret; ae 

3° La contribution de l’Algérie aux dé § ™ 
penses militaires et de sécurité prévue 3 By 
l’article précédent; 

4° Les traitements et indemnités sov- tse 
mises A retenues des fonctionnaires mis if” 
la disposition du gouverneur général, dans § P* 
la limite des effectifs budgétaires votés par "I 
l’assemblée algérienne pour |’exercice préct- Pe 
dent; 

5° Les dépenses nécessaires a l’exécution § 
des lois de la République francaise éten- § P* 
dues a l’Algérie. ak 

Aucune autre dépense ne peut étre mis ‘ 
a la charge du budget de l’Algérie que par 
la loi ou par un vote diiment approuvé f 





l’assemblée algérienne et préalable 4 tout 
engagement. 
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Aucune création d’emploi ne peut étre 
faite en cours d’année s’il n’y a pas de pré- 
yision inscrite a cet effet au budget en cours. 

Art. 20. — Les créations ou suppressions 
d'imp6ts, la fixation de leur tarif, les modi- 
fcations de leur assiette ou de leur mode de 

ption, l’institution de pénalités en 
matire fiscale ou domaniale sont votées par 
lassemblée algérienne. 

Ces décisions de |’assemblée algérienne 
sont exécutoires selon la procédure des ar- 
ticles 15 et 16 du présent statut. 

A moins de disposition contraire inserée 
dans la décision, la date d’entrée en vigueur 
des décisions diment homologuées est fixée 
par arrété du gouverneur général. 

En ce qui concerne les droits de douane, 
es dispositions qui précédent ne visent que 
le taux des droits applicables aux marchan- 
dises dont la nomenclature figure actuelle- 
ment au tarif spécial de l’Algérie. 

A lexception des redevances correspon- 
dant 4 la rémunération des services rendus, 
aucun impét, taxe ou redevance ne peut 
étre établi en Algérie que par la loi ou par 
une décision de l’assemblée algérienne. 

Art. 21. — Le projet de budget de |’Algé- 
rie est établi par le gouverneur général sous 
le contrdle des ministres de l’intérieur et des 
finances. 

Il est voté par l’assemblée algérienne. 

Il est réglé par décret contresigné par le 
ministre de l’intérieur et le ministre des 
finances. 

Art. 22.— L’évaluation des recettes a 
attendre du régime fiscal voté par l’assem- 
ble algérienne peut étre rectifiée d’office 
par le décret de réglement en cas d’inexac- 
titude dans les estimations retenues. 

Dans le cas d’omission ou d’insuffisance 
dans l’allocation des fonds exigés pour la 
couverture des dépenses obligatoires définies 
par l'article 19 ci-dessus, les crédits néces- 
saires sont inscrits d’office au décret de 
réglement. 

Arr. 23. — Lorsque, par suite des rectifi- 
cations que le Gouvernement se propose 
d'introduire dans le décret de réglement par 
application des dispositions de l’article pré- 
cédent, l’équilibre du budget n’est plus as- 
suré, le projet de budget est renvoyé a |’as- 
semblée algérienne immédiatement con- 
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voquée en session extraordinaire pour une 
durée maximum de quinze jours. 

Si V’assemblée algérienne n’assure pas, 
par son vote, l’équilibre réel du budget, un 
décret en conseil d’Etat détermine dans les 
moindres délais les voies et moyens néces- 
saires a |’équilibre. 

Le projet de décret est soumis pour avis 
a l’assemblée algérienne. 

Art. 24. — Si le budget n’est pas voté et 
homologué lors de l’ouverture d’un exercice, 
le budget de l’exercice précédent est applica- 
ble de plein droit et par douziémes. 

Art. 25. — Si les circonstances |’exigent, 
le budget de l’Algérie peut étre modifié en 
cours d’année dans les formes dans les- 
quelles il a été voté et réglé. 

Les modifications ainsi décidées ne peu- 
vent avoir pour objet que de rectifier les 
erreurs d’évaluations et de parer aux in- 
suffisances de crédits que des événements 
postérieurs a l’ouverture de l’exercice ont 
révélées, ou d’acquitter des dépenses que 
des circonstances imprévisibles lors du bud- 
get primitif ont ultérieurement rendues né- 
cessaires; sauf nécessité grave, elles ne sau- 
raient comporter l’extension des services 
existants ou la modification des dépenses de 
programme du budget extraordinaire. 

Tout accroissement du volume des dé- 
penses arrété au budget primitif doit faire 
l’objet de l’inscription et de la création ef- 
fective des recettes suffisantes pour le gager. 

Art. 26.—Le Trésor algérien est ali- 
menté par les recettes de toute nature re- 
couvrées au profit des services budgétaires 
et des services hors budget de l’Algérie. 

Sont versés en compte courant au Trésor 
algérien les fonds libres des budgets an- 
nexes, des départements, des communes, des 
établissements publics algériens départe- 
mentaux ou communaux, les dépéts effectués 
en compte courant a la succursale d’Alger 
des chéques postaux, les fonds des organismes 
d’intérét général et, d’une maniére générale, 
tous les dépéts de fonds avec ou sans intérét 
que les collectivités ou les particuliers sont 
tenus de faire ou autorisés 4 faire au Trésor 
d’aprés les lois et réglements en vigueur, a 
l’exception des depdts effectués en Algérie a 
la caisse nationale d’épargne ou 4 la caisse 
des dépéts et consignations qui sont directe- 
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ment versés au Trésor public métropolitain. 

Des arrétés du ministre des finances fi- 
xeront les modalités des réglements pério- 
diques qui interviendront entre le Trésor 
public et le Trésor algérien, ainsi que les 
régles d’emploi des fonds disponibles du 
Trésor algérien en comptes courants, en bons 
du Trésor, en valeurs de |’Etat ou de |’Al- 
gérie, en préts a échéances a des collectivités 
publiques algériennes ou a des entreprises 
privées pour l’exécution des travaux d’inté- 
rét général, ou en participation au capital 
d’entreprises dont l’activité intéresse 1’é- 
conomie générale de I’Algérie. 

Le gouverneur général peut consentir sur 
les disponibilités de la trésorerie, aprés ac- 
cord de l’assemblée algérienne ou de sa com- 
mission des finances et du ministre des fi- 
nances, des avances provisoires avec ou sans 
intérét aux départements, communes, offices, 
établissements publics et l’intérét public ou 
régies comptables de |’Algérie. 

Art. 27. — Les excédents de recettes du 
budget de l’Algérie constatés en fin d’exer- 
cice sont affectés a la constitution d’un fonds 
de réserve. 

Tant que le fonds de réserve n’a pas at- 
teint le vingtitme du montant moyen des 
produits et revenus ordinaires des trois der- 
niers exercices expirés, il ne peut étre opéré 
de prélévement sur ledit fonds, sauf pour le 
payement de dettes exigibles et l’apurement 
de déficits budgétaires ou, a défault d’autres 
ressources, pour faire face 4 des calamités 
publiques. 

Lorsque, par suite de ces prélévements, 
le fonds de réserve est tombé en dessous de 
la somme indisponible visée au deuxiéme 
alinéa du présent article, la reconstitution 
de ce fonds constitue une charge obligatoire 
4 couvrir au cours des trois exercices subsé- 
quents. 

Aprés complet payement des dettes exi- 
gibles et apurement des déficits budgétaires, 
la partie du fonds de réserve qui excéde le 
minimum indisponible peut étre affectée a 
des travaux d’intérét général. 

Les prélévements sur le fonds de réserve 
sont autorisés dans les mémes formes que 
les dépenses inscrites au budget. 

Art. 28.— Le compte administratif de 
chaque exercice est établi par le gouverneur 
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général et présenté a l’assemblée algérienne, 
qui statue par voie de déclarations. 

Le compte de |’Algérie, provisoirement 
arrété par |’assemblée algérienne, est défini- 
tivement réglé par décret dans les mémes 
formes que le budget. 

Le trésorier général de Algérie est le 
comptable de |’Algérie; il est, en cette qua. 
lité, justiciable de la cour des comptes. 

Son compte de gestion est remis a |’as. 
semblée algérienne en méme temps que le 
compte administratif. 

Art. 29. — Un service de contréle finan. 
cier fonctionne auprés du gouverneur gé. 
néral. 

Ce contréle s’exerce par la voie du visa 
préalable, de la revision permanente de la 
comptabilité et des rapports d’ensemble 
périodiques, selon les cas, et d’aprés les 
régles qui seront fixées par décret. 


TITRE IV 


De la composition et du fonctionnement 
de l’assemblée algérienne 


Art. 30. — L’assemblée algérienne se com- 
pose de cent vingt membres: soixante repre- 
sentants des citoyens du premier collége et 
soixante représentants des citoyens du dev- 
xiéme collége, élus pour six ans au suffrage 
universel, au scrutin uninominal a deux 
tours, et renouvelables par moitié tous les 
trois ans. Les circonscriptions sont déter- 
minées par la loi. 

Art. 31.— Les membres de |’assemblée 
algérienne sont élus par deux colléges. 

Le premier collége est composé de citoyens 
de statut civil francais, sans distinction 
d’origine. 

Seront également inscrits dans ce collége 
4 leur demande, dans |’année qui suivra soit 
la date de leur majorité électorale, soit celle 
ou ils entreront dans une des catégories ¢- 
dessous spécifiées, les citoyens de statut local 
qui sont: 

Officiers et anciens officiers; 

Titulaires d’un des diplémes suivants: 
diplémes de |’enseignement supérieur, bac- 
calauréat de Il’enseignement secondaire, 
brevet supérieur, brevet élémentaire, brevet 
d’études primaires supérieures, dipléme de 
fin d’études secondaires, dipléme des mé- 
dersas, dipléme de sortie d’une grande école 
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nationale ou d’une école nationale de |’en- 
seignement professionnel industriel, agricole 
ou commercial, brevet de langue arabe et 
berbére; 

Fonctionnaires ou agents de |’Etat, des 
départements, des communes, des services 
publics ou concédés, en activité ou en re- 
traite, titulaires d’un emploi permanent 
soumis a un statut réglementaire dans des 
conditions qui seront fixées par décret; 

Membres actuels et anciens de chambres 
de commerce et d’agriculture; 

Bachaghas, aghas et caids ayant exercé 
leurs fonctions pendant au moins trois ans 
et n’ayant pas fait postérieurement |’objet 
d'une mesure de révocation; 

Personalités exergant ou ayant exercé des 
mandats de délégué financier, conseiller 
général, conseiller municipal de commune de 
plein exercice, ou président d’une djemaé; 

Membres de |’ordre national de la Légion 
d'honneur; 

Compagnons de l’ordre de la Libération; 

Titulaires de la médaille de la Résistance; 

Titulaires de la médaille militaire; 

Titulaires de la médaille du travail et 
membres actuels et anciens des conseils 
syndicaux des syndicats ouvriers régulié- 
rement constitués, aprés trois ans d’exercice 
de leurs fonctions; 

Conseillers prud’hommes actuels et an- 
ciens; 

Oukils judiciaires; 

Membres élus, actuels et anciens, des 
conseils d’administration et des conseils de 
section des sociétés indigénes de prévoyance, 
artisanales et agricoles; 

Titulaires de la carte du combattant de 
la guerre 1914-1918; 

Titulaires de la Croix de guerre 1939-1940 
pour faits d’armes personnels; 

Titulaires de la croix de guerre des cam- 
pagnes de la libération. 

Tous les électeurs actuellement inscrits 
au premier collége continueront 4 voter a 
ce collége. 

Arr. 32.— Tout électeur ou électrice 
d’Algérie, 4gé d’au moins vingt-trois ans, 
est éligible indifféremment par l’un ou par 
l'autre collége. 

Les régles d’inéligibilité et d’incompati- 
bilité sont celles fixées par la loi pour les 
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membres de l’Assemblée nationale. Le man- 
dat de membre de |’assemblée est incom- 
patible avec celui de membre du Parlement. 

Le conseil d’Etat est juge en premier et 
dernier ressort des contestations relatives 
aux élections a |’assemblée algérienne. 

Art. 33.—Indépendamment du _ rem- 
boursement de leurs frais de transport, les 
membres de l’assemblée algérienne per- 
goivent une indemnité annuelle fixée par 
délibération de l’assemblée et payée men- 
suellement. Cette indemnité est fixée par 
référence au traitement d’une catégorie de 
fonctionnaires. 

Art. 34.—Aucun membre de |’assem- 
blée algérienne ne peut étre poursuivi, re- 
cherché, arrété, détenu ou jugé a |’occasion 
des opinions ou votes émis par lui dans cette 
assemblée. 

Art. 35. — L’assemblée algérienne siége 
a Alger. 

Elle tient chaque année trois sessions 
ordinaires dont la durée ne peut excéder 
six semaines. 

L’assemblée est convoquée et ses sessions 
sont ouvertes et closes par arrété du gouver- 
neur général. 

L’assemblée peut également tenir des ses- 
sions extraordinaires d’une durée de quinze 
jours au plus, soit sur convocation du 
gouverneur général, le conseil de gouverne- 
ment entendu, soit 4 la demande de la 
moitié de ses membres adressée au président. 
L’objet de la session extraordinaire est limi- 
tativement précisée par la convocation. 

Art. 36 — Chaque année, |’assemblée al- 
gérienne élit son bureau, composé d’un 
président, de trois vice-présidents et de 
quatre secrétaires. Ce bureau comportera 
un nombre égal d’élus de chacun des deux 
colléges proposés par leurs collégues respec- 
tifs. La présidence de l’assemblée sera at- 
tribuée chaque année a un élu d’un collége 
différent. 

L’assemblée élit également la commission 
des finances, composée de dix-huit membres 
et des commissions générales dont elle fixe 
le nombre, qui ne saurait excéder six — non 
compris la commission des finances — et la 
compétence, et qui qui sont chargées de 
l’examen des diverses questions de la com- 
pétence de l’assemblée. 
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Ces commissions devront comprendre en 
nombre égal des élus de chacun des deux 
colléges proposés par leurs collégues res- 
pectifs, 

Elles éliront au scrutin secret un président 
et un vice-président. Le vice-président sera 
un élu d’un collége différent de celui du 
président. 

Il sera observé une alternance annuelle 
qui permettra aux élus de chaque collége 
d’obtenir 4 tour de réle la présidence au 
sein des commissions. 

Art. 37.— Les séances de l’assemblée 
algérienne sont publiques. 

Néanmoins, sur la demande de dix mem- 
bres, du président ou du gouverneur général, 
l’assemblée, sans débats, décide si elle se 
formera en comité secret. 

Les comptes rendus in extenso des débats 
sont publiés au Yournal officiel de |’ Algérie. 

Art. 38.—Le gouverneur général a 
entrée aux séances de |’assemblée algérienne 
et a le droit d’y prendre la parole. II peut se 
faire assister ou suppléer par des commis- 
saires du gouvernement. 

L’assemblée a le droit d’obtenir du gou- 
verneur général tous renseignements sur 
toutes les questions entrant dans ses attri- 
butions. 

Art. 39.— Les décisions de i’assemblée 
sont votées a la majorité. Toutefois, a la 
demande soit du gouverneur général, soit 
de la commission des finances, soit du quart 
des membres de |’assemblée, le vote ne peut 
étre acquis qu’aprés un délai de vingt- 
quatre heures et a la majorité des deux tiers 
des membres en exercice, 4 moins que la 
majorité ne soit constatée dans chacun des 
colléges. 

Art. 40— L’assemblée algérienne fixe 
elle-méme, par un réglement intérieur, les 
modalités de son fonctionnement qui ne 
sont pas prévues par le présent statut. 

Elle régle son ordre du jour. 

Art. 41. — Conformément 4 I’alinéa 3 de 
l’article 6 de la loi n° 46-2385 du 27 octobre 
1946 sur la composition et l’élection de 
l’assemblée de |’Union frangaise, |’assemblée 
algérienne élit les six représentants de la 
zone territoriale que constitue |’Algérie. 

Art. 42. — Le gouverneur général, le con- 
seil de gouvernement entendu, peut, par 
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disp 
arrété, convoquer la commission des finances, dan’ 
ou l’une des commissions générales de I’as. ag 





semblée algérienne, en dehors des sessions 
de l’assemblée pour |’examen préparatoire 
des travaux appelés a faire l’objet desdites 
sessions. 

Art. 43. — Le projet de budget de I’Al. 
gérie est délibéré et voté par l’assemblée 
algérienne au cours de sa troisi¢me session 
ordinaire et sur le rapport de sa commission 
des finances. 













L’initiative des dépenses appartient con- L 
curremment a |’assemblée et au gouverneur ff P™ 
général; toutefois, l’initiative des proposi- clus 
tions de dépenses de personnel est réservée § 5? 
a ce dernier. - 





Aucun amendement ne peut étre deélibéré 
par l’assemblée s’il n’a été préalablement 
étudié par la commission générale qui a dans 
ses attributions l’examen de la section corre- 
spondante du budget, et s’il n’a été transmis 


































































par elle 4 la commission des finances. P . 

Art. 44 — L’initiative en matiére fiscale 
appartient a l’assemblée algérienne et au “s 
gouverneur général. Les décisions sont prises r 
par l’assemblée sur le rapport de la commis- a 
sion des finances. ; 

Aucun projet ou amendement ne peut ms 
étre délibéré par l’assemblée s’il n’a été, i 
au préalable, étudié par la commission des § 
finances. ie 

Art. 45. — Est nulle de plein droit toute i 
délibération de l’assemblée algérienne rela. § 
tive 4 des objets qui ne sont pas légalement “ 
compris dans ses attributions. ) 

Est également nulle de plein droit toute —*" 
délibération quel qu’en soit l’objet, prise en a 
dehors des sessions légales de |’assemblée. , 

La nullité est constatée par arrété du BP 
gouverneur général, le conseil de gouver- r 
nement entendu. 

Les dispositions concernant les délibéra- a 
tions prises hors des réunions des conseils , 
généraux prévues ou autorisées par la loi, § - 
sont applicables a |’assemblée. 7 

Art. 46.— L’assemblée qui contrevien- ‘ 
drait aux dispositions de l’article précédent t 
ou qui refuserait de voter le budget pourra § 
étre dissoute par décret délibéré en conseil ‘ 
des ministres. , 





Dans ce cas, |’assemblée algérienne sera 
renouvelée par voie d’élection suivant les 
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DOCUMENTS 


dispositions prévues par les lois en vigueur, 
dans le délai maximum de deux mois suivant 
sa dissolution. 

Une commission spéciale composée de dix- 
huit conseillers généraux, 4 raison de six 

département, n’appartenant pas a |’as- 
semblée dissoute, sera désignée par les con- 
sils genéraux d’Algérie, réunis dans les huit 
jours en session extraordinaire; cette désig- 
nation se fera a raison d’un nombre égal de 
conseillers généraux du premier et du 
deuxiéme collége. 

La commission spéciale exerce tous les 
pouvoirs de l’assemblée algérienne, a |’ex- 
clusion de ceux prévus aux articles 14 et 
s2 du présent statut; ses fonctions expi- 
reront de plein droit dés que |’assemblée 


algérienne sera reconstituée. 


TITRE V 


Pouvoirs administratifs du gouverneur général 
de I’ Algérie 

Art. 47.— Tous les services civils de 
Algérie, a l'exception de ceux de la justice 
et de l’€ducation nationale, sont placés sous 
lautorité du gouverneur général. 

Toutefois, le recteur de l’académie d’Alger 
reléve de l’autorité du gouverneur général 
pour tout ce qui concerne |’execution du plan 
de scolarisation totale et |’administration 
des établissements soumis au régime d’en- 
stignement prévu par l’article 3 du décret 
du 27 novembre 1944, relatif a l’exécution 
du plan de scolarisation totale de la jeunesse 
musulmane en Algérie. 

Le gouverneur général de |’Algérie est 
seul compétent pour ‘recevoir communica- 
tion des pourvois formés devant le conseil 
Etat contre les actes des administrations 
placées sous son autorité. Il est habilité a 
présenter les observations en réponse aux- 
dites communications. 

Le contentieux électoral et le contentieux 
relatif aux actes du gouverneur général de 
lAlgérie demeurent soumis aux régles en 
vigueur. 

Arr. 48.— Le gouverneur général est 
assisté d’une administration centrale dont 
lorganisation générale sera déterminée par 
un réglement d’administration publique pris 


sur sa proposition, aprés avis de l’assemblée 
algérienne. 
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Art. 49. — Le gouverneur général absent 
ou empéché est suppléé par le secrétaire 
général. 

Ce dernier préside notamment, dans ce 
cas, aux délibérations du conseil de gouverne- 
ment. 


TITRE VI 
Dispositions diverses et transitoires 


Art. 50.—Le régime spécial des terri- 
toires du Sud est supprimé. Ces territoires 
sont considérés comme départements. 

Une loi prise aprés avis de |’assemblée 
algérienne fixera les conditions dans les- 
quelles ces territoires seront constitués, en 
tout ou partie, en départements distincts ou 
intégrés dans les départements existants ou 
a créer. 

Le décret du 30 décembre 1903 est abrogé. 
Le budget des territoires du Sud sera intégré 
dans le budget de |’Algérie 4 compter du 1° 
janvier 1948. 

Arr. 51.—Sous réserve des matiéres 
énumérées aux articles g a 12 de la présente 
loi, sont déclarés validés, sauf toutefois les 
décrets qui ont fait l'objet d’un pourvoi 
devant le conseil d’Etat: 

1° Les décrets qui sont intervenus entre 
entrée en vigueur de la Constitution et 
la promulgation du présent statut pour 
étendre des lois a l’Algérie; 

2° Les décrets qui, dans la méme période, 
ont coinplété, modifié ou abrogé les décrets 
qui étaient intervenus antérieurement a 
entrée en vigueur de la Constitution, pour 
rendre applicables des lois a I’ Algérie; 

3° Les décrets intervenus dans la méme 
période en vertu de l’ordonnance du 22 
juillet 1834. 

Art. 52.—Sous réserve des matiéres 
énumérées aux articles g 4 12 de la pré- 
sente loi, les décisions votées par |’assem- 
blée algérienne, dans les conditions prévues 
aux articles 14, 1§ et 16 pourront: 

1° Introduire en Algérie les lois anté- 
rieures a |’entrée en vigueur de la Constitu- 
tion; 

2° Introduire en Algérie les lois posté- 
rieures a cette entrée en vigueur et dont 
l’extension aux territoires de |’Algérie a 
été renvoyée a un décret d’application; 

3° Compléter, modifier ou abroger, non- 
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obstant la validation ci-dessus prévue, les 
décrets qui, antérieurement a la promulga- 
tion de la présente loi, ont étendu des lois 
A l’Algérie et les décrets intervenus dans la 
méme période, en vertu de |’ordonnance du 
22 juillet 1834; 

4° Compléter ou modifier, pour leur 
adaptation aux conditions locales, les lois 
intervenues entre l’entrée en vigueur de la 
Constitution et la promulgation de la 
présente loi. 


TITRE VII 
Des collectivités locales 


Art. 53. — Les collectivités locales algé- 
riennes sont: les communes et les dépar- 
tements; en conséquence, les communes 
mixtes sont supprimées. 

L’application progressive de cette dispo- 
sition fera l'objet de décisions de |’assem- 
blée algérienne, rendues exécutoires selon 
la procédure instituée par les articles 15 
et 16 du présent statut. 

Les textes actuellement en vigueur con- 
tinueront de s’appliquer a titre transitoire 
jusqu’a intervention des mesures prévues 
a l’alinéa précédent. 

Art. 54.—Le cadre, l’étendue, le re- 
groupement éventuel et |’organisation des 
communes et des départements sont fixés 
par la loi. 

Art. 55. — Les collectivités locales s’ad- 
ministrent librement par des conseils élus 
au suffrage universel direct et secret. Ces 
conseils sont: pour les départements, les 
conseils généraux; pour les communes, les 
conseils municipaux et les djemaas. 

L’application progressive de cette dis- 
position fera l’objet de décisions de |’as- 
semblée algérienne, rendues exécutoires selon 
la procédure instituée aux articles 15 et 16 
du présent statut. 


TITRE VIII 
Dispositions annexes 
Art. 56. — L’indépendance du culte mu- 
sulman a l’égard de |’Etat est assurée au 
méme titre que celle des autres cultes, dans 
le cadre de la loi du g décembre 1905 et du 
décret du 27 septembre 1907. 


L’application de ce principe, notamment 
en ce qui concerne |’administration des 


biens habbous, fera l’objet de décisions de 
l’assemblée algérienne, rendues exécutoires 
selon la procédure instituée aux articles 1; 
et 16 du présent statut. 

Les grandes fétes musulmanes: Aid ¢; 
Seghir, Aid el Kebir, Mouloud et Achoura 
sont déclarées fétes légales en Algérie. 

Art. 57.— La langue arabe constituant 
une des langues de |’Union frangaise, les 
mémes dispositions s’appliquent a la langue 
francaise et 4 la langue arabe en ce qui con- 
cerne le régime de la presse et des publica. 
tions officielles ou privées éditées en Algérie. 

L’enseignement de la langue arabe sera 
— en Algérie a tous les degrés. 

"application de cette derniére disposition 
fera V’objet de décisions de |’assemblée 
algérienne, rendues exécutoires selon la pro- 
cédure instituée aux articles 15 et 16 du 
présent statut. 

Art. 58. — L’assemblée algérienne devra 
étre élue, au plus tard, le 15 janvier 1948 
et se réunir dans les quinze jours qui suivront 
son élection. 

L’assemblée financiére, créée par l’ordon- 
nance du 15 septembre 1945, sera dissoute de 

lein droit le jour de la réunion de I’assem- 
biée algérienne instituée par la présente loi. 

Le régime législatif prévu au titre II de 
la présente loi entrera en vigueur a la méme 
date. Jusqu’a cette date, l’assemblée finan- 
citre exercera les attributions conférées i 
l’assemblée algérienne par les articles 14 ¢ 
§2 de la présente loi, cette assemblée ne 
pouvant, toutefois, étre saisie que par le 
gouverneur général. 

Art. 59. — Des décrets portant réglement 
d’administration publique, pris sur la propo- 
sition du gouverneur général et sur le rapport 
du ministre de l’intérieur, pourront dé- 
terminer les conditions d’application de la 
présente loi. 

Art. 60.— La loi du 1g décembre 190 
portant création d’un budget spécial pour 
l’Algérie et les lois qui l’ont modifiée ¢t 
complétée, l’ordonnance du 15 septembre 
1945 créant une assemblée financiére de I’Al 
gérie ainsi que toutes dispositions contrairts 
4 la présente loi, sont abrogées sous réserve 
du régime transitoire établi a l’article 58. 

La présente loi sera exécutée comme loi 


de l’Etat. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ARAB WORLD 


Egypt: An Economic and Social Analysis, by 
Charles Issawi. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. 202 pages, bibliog- 
raphy. $4.50. 

Although Mr. Issawi completed his study 
in 1943, it was not published until 1947. The 
delay seriously dated the book even before 
it was in print, for during the war period un- 
precedented economic and social changes 
took place in Egypt. As Mr. Issawi notes in 
his preface, the war has produced in Egypt 
alarge capitalist group and a still larger body 
of unemployed workers. The ever widening 
gap between these two classes is developing 
into the dominant economic and social prob- 
lem of the day. The government is appar- 
ently powerless to attend to the needs of the 
masses through its inefficiency and lack of 
experience in dealing with social problems, 
and through pressure from the upper classes, 
who are always in power whatever the party 
may be that forms the government. It is to 
be feared that those at the top rely too much 
on the worn-out theory that Islam and com- 
munism cannot marry. But the masses of 
workers that have been drawn into an eco- 
nomic system of a Western type know pre- 
cious little about Islamic dogma and care less 
for the Friday sermons of their sheikhs. 

If Mr. Issawi’s book is dated as a guide to 
what is happening in postwar Egypt, it 
nevertheless provides background that is es- 
sential for the student of these times. The 
plan is excellent, though treatment is nat- 
urally a bit thin in places since it is quite im- 
possible to cover the whole field in the com- 
pass of 200 pages. Mr. Issawi’s comment is 
often critical; he emphasizes the manifest 
social and economic injustices, and is out- 
spoken regarding those responsible for the 
neglect and exploitation of the people. 

_ One finds a little looseness here and there 

in choice of phrases. The expressions “state- 

controlled economy” (p. 12) and “full-blown 
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factory capitalism” (p. 16), for example, are 
rather misleading when applied to the times 
of Muhammad ‘Ali, for after all, Muhammad 
‘Ali was the State. He turned Egypt into one 
big feudal estate under himself as feudal 
ruler. The factories set up by him were but 
part and parcel of his military machine, were 
run at a loss by him for his soldiers, and 
ceased to exist when he had no further use 
for an army. Likewise it should be noted that 
the schools were closed down not because of 
the lack of qualified teachers as suggested by 
Mr. Issawi (p. 20), but because they too were 
a part of the military machine. When the 
military machine was no longer required, the 
schools were given up. 

Another example of looseness is the use of 
the word “nationalism” (p. 21). This word 
had no Arabic or Turkish equivalent in the 
early 19th century. In the 1880’s Husayn 
al-Marsafi published a small work dealing 
with this word and other terms which were 
then fashionable; even as late as 1902 these 
new words were little understood: Muham- 
mad Umar in his Hadir al-Misriyih pub- 
lished that year, tried to explain to his read- 
ers the difference between “nationalism” 
and “religion.” The application of modern 
Western terms to the Egypt of the early 
19th century thus should be avoided. Na- 
tionalism was a sentiment quite unknown 
at that time. 

Mr. Issawi’s remarks on an agricultural 
policy for Egypt also suffer from failure to 
take the war experience into account. He 
advocates a curtailment in wheat production, 
yet the fact that little wheat was grown in 
Egypt nearly brought starvation when Aus- 
tralian shipments had to be stopped. On the 
other hand, in line with Issawi’s observa- 
tions, a good many cultivators have turned 
away from cotton and have gone in success- 
fully for fruit and vegetable growing. Fruit 
canning has now also attracted attention, 
with a view to export to Europe. The diffi- 
culty of purchasing canned fruit from Amer- 
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ica has aided the industry; when the dollar 
situation eases, however, it is to be doubted 
whether this local industry will be able to 
stand up to the high quality of the United 
States without considerable tariff protection. 
It is to be hoped, also, that the co-operative 
movement briefly described by Mr. Issawi 
will be more successful in the future; there 
is a definite effort on the part of several 
Moslem groups to make the idea succeed. 

Mr. Issawi’s chapter on industry generally 
is useful. If ever the hydro-electric scheme at 
Aswan is taken seriously in hand, the long- 
standing problem of ample and cheap power 
should be solved. In reference to the iron ore 
deposits near Aswan (pp. 84-5), Mr. Issawi’s 
estimate of one billion tons would appear 
to be greatly exaggerated: the Anglo-Amer- 
ican report states that there are no more 
than about 13,000,000 tons. Nevertheless, 
the quality is high and the ore can be easily 
worked, and it must be admitted that the 
development of a steel industry in Upper 
Egypt, plus the hydro-electric and nitrates 
projects, would turn the area into a very 
valuable economic unit. 

The chapter on finance is one of the best 
in the book. It is the first time that we get 
information in English on the Banque Misr, 
the first real Egyptian Bank to be run by 
Moslems; it is a pity nothing is said about 
Talaat Pasha Harb, its real founder. Mr. 
Issawi’s account of the history of the legis- 
lation connected with Death Duties, the re- 
duced Land Tax, and the Excess Profits Tax 
should be noted carefully by those interested 
in the methods of the ruling classes, as should 
the section on Expenditure, where the mal- 
distribution of wealth and incomes is made 
obvious. 

When dealing with the social structure of 
Egypt, Mr. Issawi is not so reliable, for he 
occasionally gives evidence of ignoring alto- 
gether the social institutions and organiza- 
tion of Islam. The picture of social inequality 
given at the beginning of Chapter 11 could 
find its parallel in other countries: the Egyp- 
tian in Mayfair has only to go down Edg- 
ware Road or around Camden Town to find 
some very depressing comparisons, and cer- 
tain parts of Washington present amazing 
contrasts by way of palatial residences and 
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slums. The historical background and con. 
tent of some of the city quarters mentioned 
by Mr. Issawi cannot be ignored. 

Mr. Issawi’s observation that there is q 
marked degree of social fluidity in Egypr 
needs very careful qualifications. So also his 
statement that “marital relations are char. 
acterized by a marked absence of social 
snobbishness” (p. 148) is rash. When a man 
of poor origin gets on in the world and ac. 
quires a position of consequence, his marry. 
ing a woman of superior class merely takes 
him out of his original class into a higher one, 
whereupon he conveniently forgets his past. 
Similarly, Mr. Issawi is quite wrong when he 
states that family names are unknown in 
Egypt; on the contrary, many Egyptians 
have family names going back to the Arab 
conquest. To go on to build up a theory that 
an absence of family names “has helped to 
prevent the development of family pride and 
class barriers” is entirely misleading. 

In commenting on the development of 
industrialists, Mr. Issawi remarks _ that 
Egyptians have little to learn from Euro 
peans in the matter of accumulating director. 
ships. The truth is that directorships are 
thrust upon prominent Egyptians, especially 
those who have been Ministers or who are 
likely to be Ministers. The practice was 
started by Europeans and Levantines, who 
began to see that Egyptian co-operation 
would be necessary to give them “cover” or 
“protection.” To give one example of this 
kind of setup, on November 16, 1942, the 
Société Egyptienne des Emballages Eco- 
nomiques, S.A.E., was established with a 
Board of Directors of seven as follows: 

Isma’il Pasha Sidqi 250 shares 

Saba Habashi Bey go. 

Elie N. Djeddah 5,125 

Albert Filous 1,000 

Aslan Levy Aghami 1,250 

Mme. Fanny Rosetto 5,250 

Victor Rosetto 6,850 
Isma‘il Pasha Sidqi is the Chairman of the 
Board; he has been Minister and Prime 
Minister several times. Saba Habashi like 
wise has been Minister on two or three occ 
sions. The distribution of the shares is sufi- 
cient indication why the Company acquired 
their services. 
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Mr. Issawi betrays a certain superficiality 
in dealing with the life of the fellah in the 
villages. He describes some of the obvious 

phernalia of modern life, such as the 
radio and the newspaper, but ignores the 
importance of the mosque in the life of the 
average Moslem. Yet the village centers 
around the mosque in all its aspects: civic, 
scial, religious, and last, but not least, 
political. Saad Zaghlul, Ahmad Husayn, and 
Hasan al-Banna have all realized its im- 
portance. Mr. Issawi likewise has apparently 
forgotten the function of the religious orders, 
which play a significant role in the smaller 
towns and villages. 

Mr. Issawi is careless in his sweeping gen- 
eralization about the status of women. 
To say that they are “completely at the 
mercy of the husband regarding divorce” 
(p. 1§9) ignores legal facts and actual prac- 
tice. The ineffectiveness of ulema opposition 
toemancipation is not adequately explained. 
The women who are most affected by this 
emancipation are the wives and daughters of 
the classes that own the land, who are in big 
business, who hold the best positions in the 
government, or who sit in the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate. The ulema come 
fom the villages and belong to the fellah 
class. For the very same reasons that the 
fllahin and the working classes cannot get a 
voice in matters affecting their own welfare, 
asoften repeated by Mr. Issawi, so the voice 
of the ulema fall on deaf ears because they do 
not come from the classes that rule and that 
are emancipated. It would take an armed 
movement on the part of the ulema to change 
the beaches of Sidi Bishr at Alexandria. 
Incidentally, Mr. Issawi is apparently un- 
aware that the previous sheikh of Al-Azhar 
University, al-Maraghi, had a fctwa issued in 
1943 allowing the use of contraceptives by 
Moslems as an aid in birth control. 
Numerous further points of misinterpreta- 
ton and omission might be cited, but these 
must not be allowed to obscure the fact that 
within its limits — of which Mr. Issawi him- 
elf is acutely aware — the book is a most 
valuable introduction to the new Egypt 
‘merging from the war. 

J. Hevwortu-Dunne 
The Middle East Institute 
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La Civilisation du Desert, by Robert Mon- 
tagne. Paris: Hachette, 1947. 267 pages, 
illustrations. 


Robert Montagne’s extensive field experi- 
ence in North Africa and in the Arabic- 
speaking countries east of the Suez, includin 
Arabia proper, qualifies him to write with 
authority on Bedouin culture. His latest 
publication adds to his reputation as one of 
the leading scholars on the Middle East. 

The author approaches his analysis of the 
material aspect of Bedouin life by presenting 
a pertinent picture of the natural environ- 
ment within which that life has evolved. 
He points out its main and unique features, 
showing the extent of their influence and the 
manner in which the Bedouin has utilized 
them. He portrays the dramatic role played 
by rain and vegetation, and by the camel and 
horse: rightfully he assigns to the camel the 
leading role in the shaping of the Bedouin 
culture of Arabia. 

After acquainting the reader with the vari- 
ous types or stages of nomadism, Montagne 
embarks upon a description and analysis of 
its material culture. He starts with the tent 
as a basic unit, presenting its forms according 
to various nomadic categories. He does the 
same with other items of material posses- 
sions, relating them to the Bedouin’s impera-~ 
tive need for seasonal migration; the author’s 
sociological interpretation is interesting and 
enlightening. 

M. Montagne begins his analysis of the 
nomadic social organization with the asser- 
tion (which he demonstrates adequately 
later on) that the Bedouin, contrary to the 
erroneous common belief that he is anti- 
social or a-social, is primarily a social being, 
an integral member of strong group life. After 
pointing out the difficulty of differentiating 
between the various categories of tribal 
grouping, the author succeeds in presenting 
a comprehensive analysis of social organiza- 
tion. He starts with the fami/y, the smallest 
basic functional unit, which evolves in time 
into the sub-fraction, the fraction, and the 
tribe. Then he discusses various groupings 
beyond the tribe which result sometimes in 
a tribal confederation. In this section of the 
book a penetrating analysis is presented of 
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the dynamics of tribal organization, includ- 
ing the roles played by the sheikh and other 
leaders, the rise and decline of tribal groups, 
shifts in tribal structure and loyalty, and the 
significance of Bedouin nobility. 

A similarly penetrating analysis is pre- 
sented of folkways, mores, and institutions, 
including the roles assigned by the Bedouin 
to physical phenomena, his notions of time 
and the invisible realm of existence, his reli- 
gious experience, and his systems of hospi- 
tality, law, and war. Equally enlightening is 
the author’s analysis of Islam as practiced 
by the Bedouins, showing how it has been 
influenced by pre-Islamic elements of Bed- 
ouin culture. 

The discussion on Bedouin literature 
makes absorbing reading. Here the author 
succeeds in revealing the beauty, strength, 
and cultural significance of the Arabic lan- 
guage as expressed by the Bedouin. One 
might wish that Montagne had added to the 
book an appendix of the Arabic originals of 
the various literary pieces he has translated 
and included in the text, for that would have 
increased still further the value of his dis- 
cussion. 

Utilizing his general analysis of Bedouin 
culture as a background and frame of refer- 
ence, the author goes on to present a clear 
and meaningful picture of the evolution of 
Bedouin states in general, and of the exten- 
sion of tribal conquests and influences from 
Arabia into North Africa. With unusual in- 
sight he points out and interprets the major 
cultural forces involved, an approach which 
gives the reader the feeling that he is grasp- 
ing the fundamentals of historical process. 

Similarly penetrating and enlightening is 
the author’s analysis of the process of tribal 
settlement. Analyzing in detail several cases 
representing a variety of tribal groups, he 
traces clearly the course of Bedouin culture 
as it is transformed by stages into the settled 
life of agriculture. Evidence is ample to 
show that the course has not been smooth, 
involving, as it does, much disorganization 
and cultural loss. 


Arr I. Tannous 
Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 
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Report of the United States-Syria Agricultural 
Mission. Washington: Department of 


Agriculture, 1947. 99 pages. 


One of the most heartening things about 
this report is the very fact of its existence, 
As recently as late 1944 several Midd 
Eastern countries were prepared to welcome 
such missions as prepared it, but the De. 
partment of State took at that time a some. 
what diffident view toward them. Yet by 
the spring of 1946 a mission consisting of 
Dr. Franklin Harris of Utah State, Dr. 
Robert E. Buchanan of Iowa State, and Dr, 
Afif Tannous of the Department of Agricul. 
ture had been dispatched to Syria, and by 
September 1947 had prepared this concis 
and useful document on Syrian agriculture 
and the means for its improvement. 

Syria’s fundamental agricultural problem 
is that, though overwhelmingly a farming 
country, it is neither agriculturally self. 
sufficient nor well-fed. For example, despite 
a large livestock population (the report esti- 
mates that a million head perish in years of 
severe drought or cold), Syria is an importer 
of meat. All its sugar must likewise be im. 
ported, and most of its vegetable fibers (as 
finished cloth). And all Syrian agriculture is 
overlaid with the archaic techniques unfor- 
tunately characteristic of the entire Middk 
East. 

To realize Syria’s agricultural potential- 
ities, the Mission recommends cultivation of 
more land, large-scale irrigation projects, 
use of better animal breeds and plant vanie- 
ties, and encouragement of agricultura 
processing industries. It also presents a sen- 
sible, moderate plan for the building of 
research and experiment program, an educi- 
tion system for future farmers, and an éx- 
tension program for the adult agricultunl 
population. 

All this seems to call for few specific crit 
cisms, though the reference to sugar beet 
potentialities is strangely casual, and it 
curious that Syrian hemp is discussed mainly 
as a possible textile fiber in the face of the 
world shortage of hard cordage fibers. More 
serious is the report’s failure to set its recom 
mendations in broad international context. 
Syria’s largest irrigation potentialities center 
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around the Euphrates and Orontes rivers; 
the report merely notes that neither river 
has its source or its mouth in Syrian terri- 
tory. Any major overhauling of Syrian agri- 
culture depends on trading Syrian agricul- 
tural products for industrial necessities, since 
Syria lacks the mineral resources basic to 
industrialization; therefore it may be neces- 
sary to develop a durable relationship with 
some complementary industrial nation rather 
than depend on the vagaries of haphazard 
international trade. It is also the lack of this 
broad outlook that permits the Report to 
suggest that oil must become Syria’s major 
source of fuel, heat, and power, in order to 
conserve its slender forest resources. Unfor- 
tunately, the major oil-producing countries 
of the Middle East are themselves predomi- 
nantly agricultural. 

In one respect the report is an amazing 
tour de force: there is not a single mention of 
the basic social and economic relationships 
of Syrian agriculture — the types of land 
tenure, the distribution of land ownership, 
the status of various parts of the faimi popu- 
lation, the strains between pastoral tribes 
and settled village farmers, etc. — which 
will condition if not control any program of 
Syrian agricultural development. Perhaps 
the omission was a bow to the diplomatic 
amenities, but it is nonetheless serious. It is 
to be hoped that forthcoming reports on 
other Middle Eastern countries will not 
show the same deficiency. 


Dero A. SAUNDERS 
New York, N. Y. 


Inside Pan-Arabia, by M. J. Steiner. Chi- 
cago: Hendricks House, 1947. 237 pages. 
$3.00. 


Inside Pan-Arabia is described on the 
jacket as “a comprehensive study of the his- 
tory, culture, politics and intrigues of the 
Arabian civilization.” Such a description is 
far wider of the mark than normal license, 
even for publisher’s blurbs, permits. Mr. 
Steiner writes less about than against the 
Arabs. If an Arab had written such a biased, 
ill-supported diatribe against the Jewish 
people, there would have been, quite prop- 
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erly, outraged protest and cries of “anti- 
Semitism.” 

Dr. Steiner’s book is in no sense a schol- 
arly work. Consider the following sweeping 
statements: ““There is no authority or disci- 
pline for the Arab. No system, but the indi- 
vidual with the might of his right arm, rules 
the Arab tribe. Along with the extreme in- 
dividualism goes the quick temper of the 
Arab, which in turn is responsible for a 
volatile mind bereft of systematic reason- 
ing.” The writer is not consistent in his iden- 
tification of the people so confidently char- 
acterized: sometimes he uses the word 
“Arab” to include the Arabic-speaking peo- 
ples of the Middle East, and at other times 
clearly excludes all except those whose origin 
was in the Arabian Peninsula. Convenience 
rather than consistency is the guide. 

A few typical errors or misstatements fol- 
low: “Except for money, weapons and some 
other technical devices, Arabia is forbidden 
to foreigners and foreign influence.” (page 
73). The activities of the Arabian American 
Oil Company, and the welcome given those 
activities by government and people alike, 
makes the statement odd reading. There is 
an incomprehensible passage about Ahmad 
Arabi at the bottom of page 127 which must 
be blamed on poor editing. On page 111, 
Dr. Steiner states that Sir Herbert Samuel 
“appointed” nal) Amin al-Husayni to the 
position of Mufti of Jerusalem, and com- 
ments: “This appointment was certainly an 
unexpected and excessive honor for a young 
ex-sergeant of the Turkish Army.” In the 
first place, Sir Herbert did not, and could 
not, appoint the Mufti, though he did lend 
his support to the election of Hajj Amin. In 
the second place, whatever may * thought 
of the selection in the light of subsequent 
developments, to describe it as “an unex- 
pected and excessive honor” is to ignore the 
facts that Hajj Amin had been schooled with 
the post in mind, that he succeeded his own 
half brother in a position customarily held 
at that time by Husaynis, and that he was 
in Arab eyes the obvious candidate for the 
job. 

To touch on a larger issue, the historian 
will not be likely to agree that Arab opposi- 
tion to the British, and the development of 
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Arab nationalism in general, can be attrib- 
uted wholly to fascist propaganda, since 
they both antedated the appearance of fas- 
cism in Europe. 

Many of these points, taken individually, 
may not seem serious. But in bulk, they 
make it difficult to accept this book as a 
work of objective scholarship. 

Kermit RoosEvELt 
Washington, D. C. 





KURDISTAN 


Les Kurdes et Le Droit: Données sur le 
Probléme Economique et Politique du 
Moyen-Orient, by L. Rambout. Paris: 

itions du Cerf, 1947. 


This monograph purports to be an ac- 
count of the Kurds and the difficulties they 
have faced in Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Syria. 
It is replete with citations from official docu- 
ments and carefully selected newspaper 
items, many of them from the Middle East 
itself. But the facts presented are not always 
accurate (as, for example, in the table of 
population on page 19), and the approach is 
far from objective: the study is largely com- 
munist propaganda. 

Readers familiar with the “ Moscow line” 
will become suspicious at the over-idealized 
Kurds and the black picture presented of 
most of the Middle Eastern governments. 
While it cannot be denied that the Kurds 
have been mistreated at times, it must also 
be recognized that they have not been easy to 
deal with. In general, the monograph follows 
the principal theme of current Soviet propa- 
ganda for the Middle East, particularly its 
constant reiteration of the Kurdish right to 
establish an autonomous state. The author 
pictures the Turks massacring the Kurds, 
and the RAF and the Iraqis hunting them 
down in their mountain villages; in Iran, 
they are seen caught between the machina- 
tions of governmental reactionaries and the 
struggle between the U. S. and the U.S.S.R. 
It is only in the latter country that the 
Kurds enjoy an idyllic life. While the author 
is certain that the Kurds find freedom only in 
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the Soviet Union, he offers very little infor. 
mation about them in the area — scarcely 
enough to fill three and a half printed pages, 
At present, when efforts of the Soviets to 
develop their position in the Middle East 
are being redoubled, the old theme of auton. 
omy for all minority peoples is being heavily 
pressed by Moscow. A number of these 
minorities have suffered heavily in the past 
and even now do not have adequate repre. 
sentation in their governments in many 
areas. This monograph is not the objective 
study needed to present a true picture of 
Kurdish difficulties. 
F, E. Davinson 
Washington, D. C. 





TURKEY 


Die Zuzammenarbeit der Renaissancepapste 
mit den Tiirken, by Hans Pfeffermann. 
Winterthur (Switzerland): Mondial Verlag 
AG., 1946. 256 pages. 15.40 fr. (bound). 


Dr. Pfeffermann has filled a gap in our 
knowledge of the foreign relations of the 
Ottoman Empire. The temporal role of the 
Papacy in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies has been generally recognized, as much 
of the papal diplomacy with respect to 
France, England, and the Holy Roman Em- 
pire has been reviewed by European scholars 
from time to time. Diplomatic relations be- 
tween the Porte and the Papacy, however, 
have been contemplated less frequently, and 
usually in quite a secondary fashion. In this 
volume the author has collected and studied 
in detail the relations between the popes and 
the Ottoman sultans for the one-hundred 
year period from 1460 to 1560. 

Dr. Pfeffermann gives an excellent intro- 
duction to his study by indicating something 
of the internal organization of the Ottoman 
Empire and the Turkish invasion of the 
Balkans. He reviews, too, the European 
scene in which the popes were placed, and in 
particular the plight of Italy, where Genoa, 
Venice, Florence, Milan, and others sought 
special advantages in the Ottoman lands at 4 
time when the popes were promising to put- 
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sue with great energy crusades against the 
infidel Turks. He shows also how the various 
European princes and states attempted with 
considerable success to divert the emotional 
zeal of a crusade into enthusiasm for war 
against the Ottoman Empire. 

Beginning in detail with the relations and 
correspondence between Pope Pius II and 
Sultan Mohammed II (the Conqueror), the 
author continues the presentation, pope by 
pope and sultan by sultan, up to the relations 
between Pope Paul IV and Sultan Suleiman I 
(the Magnificent). He places special empha- 
sis on the relations of Innocent VIII and 
Alexander VI with Bayezid II, of Leo X 
with Selim I, and of Clement VII, Paul III, 
and Paul IV with Suleiman I. It would be 
useless here to recite the many incidents and 
the various proposals embodied in the cor- 
respondence between sultan and pope or to 
chronicle the advances made by the am- 
bassadors who traveled between Istanbul 
and Rome. The best-known, probably, is the 
correspondence between Bayezid II and 
Alexander VI regarding Prince Jem and the 
ducats Bayezid would pay Alexander should 
Jem be removed from this world. Other ques- 
tions were the projected crusade of Pope 
Sixtus IV to counter the invasion of Italy by 
Sultan Mohammed II in 1480, when the 
Turks attacked and held Otranto, and the 
hope of Pope Paul IV to obtain an alliance 
with Suleiman the Magnificent in order to 
strengthen himself in his relations with the 
European states. 

As a conclusion Dr. Pfeffermann shows 
with much clarity the dilemma which con- 
fronted the Papacy during this one-hundred 
year period: whether to lead a crusade 
against the infidel; to make peace with the 
sultans so as to stabilize relations between 
Moslem and Christian in the Balkans, the 
Levant, and the Mediterranean, and thereby 
gain security for the Christian outposts; or 
to form an alliance with the Porte in order 
to give the pope more power in his relations 
with European powers. To the end, the popes 
never resolved the dilemma. 

Dr. Pfeffermann has not given any deline- 
ation of the objectives of the Porte in these 
varied negotiations, other than the attempt 
to confound Christendom to the extent that 
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a crusade or an alliance against the Ottoman 
Turks would not materialize. Perhaps, after 
the Turkish archives have been explored 
more extensively, this aspect of the subject 
can be treated. 
SypNEY NETTLETON FIsHER 
Associate Professor of History 
The Ohio State University 


O Chernomorskikh Prolivakh (Concerning the 
Black Sea Straits), by K. V. Bazilevich. 
Moscow: “Pravda,” 1946. 28 pages. 60 
kopecks. 


This lecture, delivered in Moscow on Oc- 
tober 18, 1946, by the Soviet historian K. V. 
Bazilevich, and published by the All-Russian 
Lecture Bureau of the Soviet Ministry of 
Higher Education, offers an interesting sum- 
mary of the Russian outlook on the Black Sea 
Straits. The official auspices under which 
this pamphlet was issued, as well as the fact 
that it was published in an edition of 85,000 
copies, indicate that the views here expressed 
are those currently being presented to Rus- 
sian public opinion by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. In view of the timeliness of the topic 
treated, it is worthwhile to note the general 
character of the interpretation, the points 
emphasized, and of almost equal interest, 
those which are omitted. 

Professor Bazilevich starts his lecture with 
a brief reference to the strategic importance 
of the Straits in ancient times, gradually 
bringing his story up to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. These early sections bear no trace of 
bias beyond that normally expected of a 
scholar discussing a problem of national his- 
tory. When he reaches the wars of the French 
Revolution and Napoleon, however, the nar- 
rative begins to assume a more partisan tone. 
The Russian-Turkish treaties of 1799, 1805, 
and 1833 are treated in some detail, and the 
mutual advantages of joint Russian-Turkish 
defense of the Straits are vigorously em- 
phasized. In a lengthy discussion of the 
period following the basic Straits convention 
of 1841, much is made of British opposition 
to Russian aims, although the interests of 
Great Britain, France, and other powers 
in the Eastern Mediterranean are not dis- 
cussed. No mention is made, either, of the 
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various Russian efforts to get control of 
Constantinople in the two decades before 
World War I, of the Buchlau Agreement of 
1908, or of the Constantinople Agreement 
of 1915. 

A similar neglect of events not congenial 
to current Soviet policy is shown in the treat- 
ment of the period since World War I. While 
the Soviet objections to the settlements of 
Sévres, Lausanne, and Montreux are clearly 
set forth, no mention is made of the Russian 
pressure on Turkey in 1939 for the establish- 
ment of a system of joint defense of the 
Straits, or of the Soviet effort in 1940 to ob- 
tain German agreement to Soviet bases in 
that region. Likewise, while a reasonably fair 
account is given of the exchange of notes be- 
tween Russia and Turkey in August and 
September 1946, no mention is made of the 
compromise previously proposed by the 
American Government in November 1945. 
The possibility of a settlement within the 
framework of the United Nations Charter is 
also ignored. From this account the Russian 
reading public will thus receive a well-docu- 
mented presentation of the value and justice 
of the Soviet policy advocating joint Rus- 
sian-Turkish defense of the Straits. It will 
not, however, learn much about Turkey’s 
objections to this solution, or about the in- 
terests and policies of the other great powers. 

C, E. Biacx 
Assistant Professor of History 
Princeton University 


A Turkish-English Dictionary, by H. C. 
Hony, with the advice of Fahir Iz. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1947. viii + 397 


pages. $7.50. 


There is little need to apologize for the 
publication of a well-prepared Turkish-Eng- 
lish dictionary at this time, for one of the 
major continuing obstacles to a mastery of 
modern Turkish is the very lack of such a 
volume. The frustration one experiences 
when trying to pin down the exact meaning 
of an idiom or a grammatical construction is 
reflected in Mr. Hony’s own preface. 
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Admittedly, the Turkish language is in ap 
extremely fluid state, but Mr. Hony’s very 
informal introductory remarks do little to 
clarify the situation beyond elucidating the 
principles on which he compiled his diction. 
ary. Even here, exception may be taken tp 
some of his remarks and decisions. In partic. 
ular, one may question the advantage to be 
gained from including stress and long vowel | 
marks, when they are not actually used in 
Turkish. Mr. Hony does not attempt to 
make the dictionary a pronouncing one, s 
why an exception in this case? The net result 
is confusion in reading, with more than the 
usual difficulty in distinguishing a dotted 
from an undotted #. 

Mr. Hony believes the Turkish alphabet 
to be well devised from the phonetic point of 
view “except for that abomination, the un- 
dotted #.” Actually, there is far greater 
variation in the pronunciation of the dotted 
# than the undotted; the latter is simply 
harder to identify by comparison with Eng. 
lish. In somewhat self-contradictory fashion, 
Mr. Hony goes on to say that while Turkish 
uses only eleven vowel signs, Redhouse has 
identified as many as twenty-two vowel 
sounds. But unsubstantial as Mr. Hony’s 
introductory remarks on Turkish grammar 
and pronunciation may be, they at least em- 
phasize the need for a thorough investigation 
of structure and usage in modern Turkish. 

The body of the work is a long step forward 
toward opening the door to modern Turkish. 
Of unique interest and value is the marking 
of all newly invented words and recently ac- 
quired meanings. While it is impossible to 
foretell the fate of these terms, to be warned 
regarding them is in itself a great asset. When 
one adds to this volume the comprehensive 
but completely uncritical Turkish-English 
dictionary published by the Turkish Ministry 
of Education, and the forthcoming revision 
of Redhouse’s English-Turkish Lexicon, the 
student is beginning to have available the 
essential equipment for a study of contempo- 
rary Turkish. 

Harvey P. Hari 
The Middle East Institute 
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ISLAM 


Gazzali et S. Thomas d’ Aquin. Essai sur la 
Preuve de I’ Existence de Dieu proposée dans 
l’Igtisad et sa Comparison avec les “Voies” 
Thomistes, by S. de Beaurecueil. Cairo: 
Extrait du Bulletin de I’Institut Frangais 
d’Archéologie Orientale, T. XLVI, 1947. 


Pages 199-238. 


The author’s purpose in this most interest- 
ing and suggestive paper is to point out and 
illustrate the danger of establishing agree- 
ments and relations between Moslem reli- 
gious speculation and medieval Christian 
thought without due consideration of the 
divergencies in the structure and develop- 
ment of the two systems. For a principle 
common to both systems, he observes, may 
be employed in them in such different con- 
texts as to change its force or value entirely; 
and even such an eminent authority on the 
religious thought of Islam as the late Span- 
ish scholar, Asin y Palacios, did not always 
recognize the problem nor escape the temp- 
tation to draw false analogies. 

To exemplify his thesis, M. de Beaure- 
cueil discusses and analyzes the proof for 
the existence of God which al-Ghazzali offers 
in his Kitab al-Igtisad fv l-I‘tigad, and com- 
pares his argument therein with that of 
St. Thomas of Aquinas in his prima and 
tertia via. Al-Ghazzali’s proof rests finally 
upon a demonstration of the coming-to-be 
of the world, and of the necessity, therefore, 
of a cause for its coming-to-be. The coming- 
to-be of the world is established, he main- 
tains, by the fact that the world is composed 
of bodies and beings that are inseparable 
from movement and rest, which are things 
that come-to-be. Moreover, to suppose that 
the world is eternal would lead to three ab- 
surdities, namely (1) that “a thing which 
has no end, would have a realization, a term 
and an end”: the present day, for example, 
is here, even although its arrival, if the world 
is eternal, must have been preceded by 
something infinite; (2) that “if the revolu- 
tions of a sphere were infinite, they must be 
either even in number, or odd, or neither 
even nor odd, or even and odd at the same 
time”: the last two hypotheses are patently 
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absurd, the first two are dismissed on the 
basis that a number, which is supposedly 
infinite, cannot be conceived of as lacking a 
unit to turn an even or an odd number into 
an odd or even one; and (3) that “the exist- 
ence of two infinite numbers would be pos- 
sible, one of which was less than the other”: 
the revolutions of Saturn, for instance, 
would be less than those of the Sun, although 
the revolutions of both were infinite. 

St. Thomas, on the other hand, denies the 
ager ys of demonstrating the coming-to- 

of the world and concedes that, although 
the world contains, or is made up of, con- 
tingent things, the world itself as a whole 
may not be contingent. But he nevertheless 
arrives at the necessity of a first cause by an 
analysis of the movement from potentiality 
to act, which cannot take place without the 
intervention of a being already in act. The 
existence of a first unmoved mover is then 
demonstrated by applying to this causality 
the principle of non-regression to infinity, 
which establishes the existence either of a 
transcendent creator, provided the world is 
entirely contingent, or of a necessary imma- 
nent in the world, or finally of a being from 
which every necessary thing to be found in 
the world receives its necessity. 

The Moslem scholar and the Christian 
doctor both appeal in their proofs to com- 
mon principles, such as the impossibility of 
the infinite and the necessity of a principle 
which determines between possibles. But 
the argument of St. Thomas rests upon the 
recognition of causality in the material 
world, which al-Ghazzali denies. For him 
there are no secondary causes, which pre- 
cludes his use of the argument from the non- 
regression of causes to infinity; and to prove 
the existence of the God of Islam he must 
demonstrate not only the absolute contin- 
gency of the world, but also its coming-to-be 
in time. To do so he was compelled to deny 
all infinity of time or of movement, actual 
or potential; and occasionally the a priori 
character of his argument is quite apparent. 

The use of these two common principles 
by both the Moslem and Christian scholar 
in their proofs of the existence of God does 
not justify, therefore, the establishment of 
a connection between them, as Asin y Pala- 
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cios believed that it did. The principles have 
a quite different value by virtue of the dif- 
ferent development of the two arguments. 
But even if they had the same bearing, would 
that in itself point to a connection between 
a Moslem and a Christian author without 
seme evidence of a literary or historical na- 
ture? Or would not a connection resting on 
such an argument also be suspect of the very 
“concordisme” against which the author so 
ably warns us? And is it not true, on the 
other hand, that later authors often cite 
opinions expressed by al-Ghazzali, for ex- 
ample, in his earlier writings, such as the 
Magqasid al-Falasifah, without reference to 
his later beliefs as formulated in his a/- 
Iqtisad fi’ l-I‘tigad, or his Ihya, or his Tahafut 
al-Falasifah, and would not this tendency 
on the part of medieval scholars often invali- 
date Mr. de Beaurecueil’s argument? 
WILLIAM THOMSON 
Professor of Arabic 
Harvard University 





BOOKS ALSO NOTED 


General 


The Capture of Damietta, by Oliver of Paderborn. 
Translated by John J. Gavigan. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1948. 112 
pages. $1.25. A readable translation of the most 
detailed personal account of the Fifth Crusade 
now extant. 


Civilization on Trial, by Arnold J. Toynbee. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1948. 263 pages. 
$3.50. 


Colonial Administration by European Powers. 
London: Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs, 1947. 97 pages. 4s. 6d. Five lectures de- 
livered at King’s College, London, by authori- 
tative exponents of Belgian, French, Portu- 
guese, Dutch and British colonial policies. 


Islam and the Theory of Interest, by Anwar Iqbal 
Qureshi. Lahore: 1946. 224 pages. $3.75. West- 
ern theories of interest; interest-usury; Islam 
and prohibition of banking; business; the 
effects of usury on society; the effects of fixed 
interest-bearing loans on business. 
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Arab States 


Arabesque, by Geoffrey Household. Boston; 
Atlantic-Little, Brown, 1948. 312 pages. $2.75, 
(To be reviewed.) 


Arabian Days, by H. St. J. B. Philby. London; 
Robert Hale, 1948. xvi + 336 pages, 51 photo. 
graphs. £1.1. (To be reviewed.) 


Birth and Childhood Among the Arabs: Studies in 
Muhammadan Village in Palestine, by Hilma 
Granqvist. Helsingfors: Soderstrom and Com. 
pany, 1947. 289 pages. An anthropological 
study dealing with the structure of family life, 
this is the first part of a larger work, Child 
Problems Among Muhammadan Arabs, to be 
published later. 


Code du Travail, Loi du 2} Septembre, 1946. Trans. 
lated by J. Donato. Beyrouth: Société d’Im- 
pression et d’Edition, 1946. 53 pages. Official 
translation of the Syrian Labor Code. 


Foundations in the Dust, by Seton Lloyd. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1948. xii + 237 
pages. $4.50. (To be reviewed.) 


Introduction au Livre de la Poésie et des Podtes, 
by Ibn Qotaiba. Arab text from the Goeje edi- 
tion. Introduction and commentary by Gaude- 
froy-Demombynes. Paris: L’ Institut Les Belles 
Lettres, 1947. xli + 108 pages. The first of a 
series of translations into French from Arab 
literature, undertaken in the interests of a bet- 
ter understanding of Arab thought and civiliza- 
tion. Critical comments on the text included. 


Les Institutions Politique du Liban, by Pierre 
Rondot. Paris: Publications de |’Institut 
d’Etudes de l’Orient Contemporain, 1947. 148 
pages. Traditional groupings in the modern 
state. 


Land and Poverty in the Middle East, by Doreen 
Warriner. New York: Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1948. 149 pages. $2.50. The 


first study in a series on economics of the 
Middle East. (To be reviewed.) 


Maze of Fustice, by Tewfik el-Hakim. Translated 
by A. S. Eban. London: Harvill Press, Ltd., 
1947. 122 pages. 7s. 6d. (To be reviewed.) 


Mizaniyat ad-dawla al-Iragiya (The Budget of 
Iraq). Baghdad: 1947. 161 pages. A detailed 
account of how the budget is prepared, and an 
analysis of budgets down to 1940. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


India 


Annual Bibliography of Indian History and In- 


dology, by Braz A. Fernandes. Bombay: Bom- 
bay Historical Society, 1946. Rs. 12/8. Volume 
IV for 1941 includes books, articles, and re- 
views, as well as a list of publishers and a double 
index of subjects and authors. 


Basis of an Indo-British Treaty, by K. M. Pan- 
nikkar. London: Oxford University Press, 1947. 
$2 pages. 2s. 6d. 


Caste and Outcaste, by J. E. Sanjana. Bombay: 
Thacker, 1946. 249 pages. Rs. 6/14. A survey 
and attack on the caste system as a block on 
India’s road to nationhood. 


The Depressed Classes of India: Their Economic 
and Social Condition, by Mohinder Singh. Bom- 
bay: Hindu Kitabs, 1947. 213 pages. Rs. 7/8. 


India: A Survey of the Heritage and Growth of 
Indian Nationalism, by T. Walter Wallbank. 
New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1948. 
vii + 118 pages. $1.40. (To be reviewed.) 


India Called Them, by Sir William Beveridge. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. 
418 pages. $4.50. Letters of Sir William’s Vic- 
torian parents, for 35 years connected with the 
Indian Civil Service. 


john Company at Work: A Study of European 
Expansion in India in the Late Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, by Holden Furber. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 1948. 
xi + 407 pages. 


Kasturba: Wife of Gandhi, by Sushila Nayyar. 
Wallingford, Pennsylvania: Pendle Hill, 1948. 
72 pages. so¢. 


Muslim Contribution to Science and Culture, by 
Mohammad Abdur Rahman Khan. Lahore: 
Ashraf, 1946. 83 pages. Rs. 1/8. (To be re- 


viewed.) 


Nehru on Gandhi, by Jawaharlal Nehru. New 
York: John Day Company, 1948. 160 pages. 
$2.00. (To be reviewed.) 


Whys of the Great Indian Conflict, by M. A. 
Mehtar. Lahore: Ashraf, 1947. 226 pages. Rs. 
4/8. 
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Iran 


Hafiz — Fifty Poems. Introduction and annota- 
tions by A. J. Arberry. London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1947. 187 pages. 12s. 6d. 
Translation into English verse of poems by the 
Persian poet, from the critical text of the recent 
Persian edition by Qazwini and Qasim Ghani. 


Persian Art and Design Influences from the Near 
and Middle East. New York: Studio Publica- 
tions, unpaged. $2.00. (To be reviewed.) 


North Africa 


Ce Monde Disparu, by Mme. Saint-René Tail- 
landier. Paris: Plon, 1947. 270 pages. The wife 
of a French consul in Beirut and Tangier gives 
a spritely account of her life, with insights into 
consular rivalries, and literary and political 
figures encountered. 


Comment Campent les Touareg, by Henri Lhote. 
Paris: J. Susse, 1947. 162 pages, 97 photo- 
graphs. 285 fr. The author is an explorer and 
ethnologist who knows the Sahara well. 


Histoire du Sahara, by René Pottier. Paris: 
Nouvelles Editions Latines, 1947. 334 pages. 
270 fr. A history of the desert in terms of hu- 
manity, the book includes references to the 
principal explorations and relatively recent 
French penetration. 


Le Nationalisme Marocain, by F. Taillard. Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1947. 204 pages. 99 fr. Com- 
prehensive study of Moroccan nationalism be- 
tween 1930 and February 1947. (To be reviewed.) 


Poussiére dans le Chergui, by Marie Barrére- 
Affre. Grenoble: Arthaud, 1946. 270 pages. 
Colorful descriptions of scenery and Berber life. 


Le Probléme Démographique Nord-Africain, by 
Louis Chevalier. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1947. 221 pages. The statistics are 
as reliable as the author, in residence in the 
area, could obtain. 


Palestine 


Book of Documents Submitted to the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations Relating to the 
Establishment of the National Home for the Few- 
ish People. New York: Jewish Agency for Pales- 
tine, 1947. viii + 318 pages. 


Haaravim B’ eretz Yisrael (The Arabs in Palestine), 
by J. Waschitz. Merhavia: Workers’ Book- 
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Guild, 1947. 400 pages. A rather Marxist ac- 
count of economic, social, and cultural life 
among the Palestine Arabs. 


The History of Fewish Self-Defence in Palestine 
(1878-1921), by Eliyahu Golomb. Tel Aviv: 
Lion the Printer, 1947. 94 pages. Beginnings of 
Haganah, 


The Fewish Plan for Palestine: Memoranda and 
Statements Presented by the Fewish Agency for 
Palestine to the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on Palestine. Jerusalem: The Jewish 


Agency, 1947. xiv + 559 pages. 


Nahalal. (in Hebrew). Tel Aviv: Am Oved, 1947. 
407 pages. Describes the origin and growth of 
this co-operative settlement, founded over 25 
years ago. 


Qadiyat Filastin (The Palestine Problem), by M. 
Rifaat Bey. Cairo: Dar al-Maarif Publication, 
1947. 118 pages. Number 56 of the Iqra Series, 
the book traces the political history of the 
Palestine mandate, regrets the clash in the 
Holy Land, and hopes emigration of Jews to 
their former countries will solve the problem. 


Sefer Hakalkala Hayishuvit Lishnat Tao Shin 
Zayin (Economic Yearbook of Palestine for the 
Year 1947). Jerusalem: Jewish National Coun- 
cil, 1947. §§2 pages. Manual on:the economy of 
Palestine, Jewish and non-Jewish. 


Soviet Fewry, Palestine and the West, by Walter 
Zander. London: Gollancz, 1947. 109 pages. 6s. 
Reviews the last 70 years of Jewish history, 


indicating a need for reorientation of Jewish 
life. 


Statistical Handbook of Jewish Palestine, 1947. 
Edited by A. Gertz. Jerusalem: Department of 
Statistics, Jewish Agency, 1947. 438 pages. 
Lists Jewish settlements; gives data on Jewish 
Palestine since World War I. 
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Supplement to a Survey of Palestine. Jerusalem; 
Government of Palestine, 1947. 153 pages, 
This addendum to the Survey presented to the 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry in 1946 
gives statistics and descriptions for 1945-6. 


At-tatawwur al-ijtima’i wal-igtisadi fi Filastin al. 
arabiya (The Social and Economic Transforma. 
tion of Palestine), by Muhammad Yusuf al-Hv. 
sayni. Jerusalem: Bayt al-Maqdis, 1947. 204 
pages. Summarizes developments among the 
Palestine Arabs, especially educational, indus. 
trial, and agricultural. 


Vital Statistics Tables, 1922-1945. Jerusalem: 
Government of Palestine, Department of Sta- 
tistics, 1947. 85 pages. Infant mortality and 
population movements of Christians, Jews, and 
Moslems. 


Turkey 


Atatiirk, by Yakub Kadri Karaosmanoglu. (in 
Turkish). Istanbul: Remzi Kitabevi, 1946. 142 
pages. Discussion of the leader’s aims and 
achievements. 


Harp ve Sosyal Dévalarimiz (War and Our Social 
Problems), by Sireyya Temel. Istanbul: Iktisadi 
Yiiriyiis Matbaasi ve Nesriyat Yurdu, 1947. 
80 pages. A brief study of the effect of two 
World Wars on Turkey’s political and economic 
development, with emphasis on democratic 
ideas, religion, and labor organization. 

Religion 

Ancient Egyptian Religion, by H. Frankfort. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948. 156 
pages, illustrations. $3.00. An extremely inter- 
esting and readable analysis of ancient Egyp- 
tian religion. Numerous translations, photo- 


graphs, and a chronological table make this 
more than a compilation of lectures. 


L’Islamismo, by Martino Mario Moreno. Milan: 
Istituto Editoriale Galileo, 1947. 147 pages 
Inaugural volume of a series, Le Religioni 
dell’ umanita, it is a mature analysis of certain 
aspects of Islamic thought and culture. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


Prepared by Sidney Glazer, Near East Section, Library of Congress 


With contributions from: Elizabeth Bacon, G. L. Della Vida, John Dorosh, Richard Etting- 
hausen, Carl Ginsburg, Sidney Glazer, Harold W. Glidden, Harvey P. Hall, C. T. Jones, 


Herbert J. Liebesny, George C. Miles, Leon Nemoy, William D. Preston, C. Rabin, Benjamin 
Schwartz, and Dorothy Shepherd. 


Note: It is the aim of the Bibliography to present a selective and annotated listing of peri- 
odical material dealing with the Middle East roughly since the rise of Islam. In order to avoid 
unwarranted duplication of excellent bibliographies already dealing with certain aspects and 

rtions of the area, the material included will cover only North Africa and Moslem Spain, 
the Arab world, Ethiopia and Eritrea, Turkey, the Transcaucasian states of Soviet Russia, 
Iran, Afghanistan, Turkestan, Pakistan, and India. The ancient Near East, Byzantium, 
lionism and Palestine ' are excluded; in the case of India and Pakistan, only material dealing 
with history and the social sciences since 1600 will normally be considered.? An attempt will 


be made to survey all periodicals of importance in these fields, with the exception of those 


published in the languages of India. 


' Palestine, Zionism, the Jews of Palestine, etc. are omitted only because of the existence of a current, cumula- 
tive bibliography devoted to this field, i.e. Zionism and Palestine, a publication of the Zionist Archives and Library 
in New York. 

Art and archaeology, language and literature, etc. are well covered by the following: Kern Institute. Annual 


hibliogra phy of Indian archaeology (Leiden); George M. Moraes. Bibliography of Indological studies 1942-, (Bombay), 
Konkan Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


For list of abbreviations, see page 380. 





GEOGRAPHY 


(General, description, travel 
exploration, natural history, geology) 


of the High Atlas, with many observations 
on the people, vegetation, and geology of 
these mountains. 


1745 BILLIMORIA, N. M. “The great Indian 


1743 ASHKENAZI, TOUVIA. “The mountains of 
the Drfiz (Jebel ed-Drfiz).” Nature and 
Country (Jerusalem) 7 (N '47) 357-64. An 
historical, and geographical account of 
Jebel ed-Drfiz; area and boundaries, towns 
and villages, mountains and hills, antiq- 
uities and ruins, the State of Jebel ed- 
Drfiz, the national flag. Three photos are 
included. 

1744 BEGOT, R. “Dans le Haut-Dadés et I’Imdg- 
hass.’ Rev. de Geog, Marocaine (Rabat) 31 
(Ja-Mr °47) 30-5. An account of a trip 
alone, on mule back, along the Sahara side 


desert with special reference to the former 
existence of the sea in the Indus valley.” 
J. Sind Hist. Soc. (Karachi) 8 (Je '47) 85- 
127. A compilation of all documentary 
evidence from the Periplus of the Ist 
century A.D. to letters of the roth century 
bearing on the question of the existence of 
the sea (and especially seaports and har- 
bors) in the Indus valley. 2 maps. 

1746 BOURCART, JACQUES. “Du Sous au 
Dra.” Rev. de Geog. Marocaine (Rabat) 
2-4 ('47) 72-103. An outline of the geology 
of southwestern Morocco with emphasis on 
water-bearing strata. The article is ac- 
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companied by a map compiled by the 
author in 1937. 

CORNWALL, PETER BRUCE. “In search 
of Arabia's past.” Natl. Geog. Mag. 93 
(Ap '48) 493-522. A rambling account of 
an exploration trip through Hasa, eastern 
province of Saudi Arabia opposite Bahrein, 
in search of archaeological treasures. The 
accompanying photographs bear little rela- 
tion to the text. 

THESIGER, WILFRED. “Empty quarter 

of Arabia.”’ The Listener (London) 38, p.971. 

Personal experience of a celebrated English 

Arabian explorer who has much good to 

say for the Bedu of the Rub al-Khali. 

WAKID, ‘ABD AL-LATIF. “The economic 

life of Maryut.” (in Arabic) Al-Mugtafaf 

112 (Ja '48) 57-119 (supplement). A fairly 

detailed and useful study of the fauna, 

flora, economic life, and population of the 
littoral of the Western Desert of Egypt, 
including the oases. 

WENTZEL, VOLKMAR. “The idyllic vale 

of Kashmir.” Nail. Geog. Mag. 93 (Ap '48) 

523-50. A readable travelogue enhanced 

by a portfolio of magnificent photographs. 


See also: 1775, 1847. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 
(Ancient, medieval, modern) 


“‘ Afghanistan.” Gt. Brit. and East 64 (F '48) 
39-41. Its strategic location provides the 
key to Central Asia’s political problems. 
The future of the country is closely linked 
with that of India and the Near East. 

“‘ Assassination of Mahatma Gandhi.” Round 
Table 150 (Mr '48) 588-92. The very fact 
that it could have occurred at all would 
tend to show that previous assessments of 
the Indian way of life were based on facile 
assumptions which ignored the existence of 
processes already in ferment just below 
the surface. 

“The burial place of Sultin Muhammad b. 
Tughlaq.” Islamic Culture (Hyderabad) 22 
(Ja '48) 71-4. The Sultan was temporarily 
buried at Sehwan in Sind and later trans- 
ferred to Delhi where his mausoleum 
stands. 

“‘Cross-currents within the Arab League: the 
Greater Syria plan.” World Today (London) 
4 (Ja '48) 15-24. A useful description of 
both the backers and opponents of the 
scheme. The British attitude toward it is 
“characteristically empirical . . . waiting 
and seeing,” implying that support will be 
given Abdullah when his chances of suc- 
cess are bright, e.g. if he should become 
king of an Arab Palestine. 

“Italy in Africa.” World Today (London) 4 
(F '48) 62-73. Thoughtful and moderate 
Italians, including many associated with 
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the colonies in business capacities, realize 
that the day of single-power ownership is 
past. However, they wish to retain the 
colonial link in some form — — trusteeship, 
single or international with Italian partic. 
ipation, would be quite acceptable. 

“Pakistan struggles for survival.” Life 24 
(Ja 5 '48) 16-26. Takes a pessimistic view 
of Pakistan’s ability to cope with religious 
warfare and economic chaos. IIlust. 

“Politics and economics in Algeria.”” World 
Today (London) 4 (F '48) 83-92. The 
desperate economic situation, aggravated 
by ignorance and a very rapidly growing 
population, can only be mitigated, not 
cured, by reform measures. 

“Problems facing Indian union.” India, 
Textile J. (Bombay) 58 (O '47) 6-11. Prime 
problem is the establishment of satisfactory 
relations with Pakistan and the settlement 
of post-partition disturbances. Even eco- 
nomic problems are dependent upon a 
solution of the major political problems. 

“Yemen — stronghold of Islamic feudalism.” 
Middle East Bull. (New York) 1 (Ap 16 
*48) 1-3. Predicts that the policy of isola- 
tionism will be eased but that medieval 
despotism will continue under the regime 
of the new king. 

‘ATTAR, AHMAD ‘ABD AL-GHAFOR. 
“The activity of thought in the Hijaz.” 
(in Arabic) Al-‘Alam al-‘Arabi 1 (Ja '48) 
48-9. A brief review of the history of the 
press, literary societies, and printing in the 
Hijaz down to the present day. Continues 
a series of articles previously appearing in 
this magazine. 

BALABUSHEVICH, V. “India after parti- 
tion.” (in Russian) Mirovoye khoz. 4 miro 
vaya pol. 12 ('47) 41-62. The author re- 
views the events preceding the establish- 
ment of the dominions of India and Pakis- 
tan. He castigates the British for sponsoring 
the partition of India along religious lines, 
for “provoking the Moslems and Hindus 
against each other,” and for their unwilling- 
ness to yield their predominant economic 
and strategic position. The “chaos” in 
India can be relieved, maintains the author, 
by the adoption of the Communist program 
of “‘genuine independence, democracy, and 
unification of India.” 

AL-BARRAWI, RASHID. “The Middle 
East in the battlefield of international 
politics.” (in Arabic) Al-Kitab 5 (Mr '48) 
417-27. A summary of the strategic im- 
portance of the Middle East to Britain, 
the USSR, and the U. S., particularly with 
respect to petroleum, and its effect on the 
relations of these nations both among them- 
selves and toward the Middle East. Con- 
cludes that the danger now facing the 
Middle East is the new imperialism con- 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 365 


stituted by the export of American and 
European capital thither. 


BARTON, SIR WILLIAM. “India and the 


Middle East.” Quart. Rev. (London) 575 
(Ja '48) 37-43. India is weak on the military 
side and in heavy industry. It cannot 
defend its NW and NE frontiers. Responsi- 
bility for defense should be shared between 
the two dominions, Great Britain, and the 
U. S. India should remain in the Common- 
wealth. This may be achieved by pressure 
from the Indian States. 


1764 BRANDO. “Noi o gli inglesi in Cirenaica?” 


Affrica (Rome) 2 (N °47) 188-90. Argu- 
ments favoring Italian, rather than Eng- 
lish, control of Cirenaica. 


1765 BRAUDEL, FERNAND.“ Espagnols et 


1767 


1770 


Morisques au XVI°* siécle."” Annales (Paris) 
2 (O-D '47) 397-410. The descendants of 
the Moslems of Spain were converted to 
Christianity by the end of the first quarter 
of the 16th century. They were finally 
expelled during the years 1609-1611 be- 
cause they were deemed unassimilable. 
However, in spite of this “surgical opera- 
tion”’ Islamic civilization continued to play 
- important part in the development of 


pain. 
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“Ninety years’ struggle for freedom of 
India.” Hindustan Rev. (Patna) 82 (N °47) 
521-5. The ninety years of struggle, 1857— 
1947, will have been betrayed if the Indian 
Government is not more resolute in its 
stand against disruptive influences, both 
at home and abroad. 


‘CONSIGLIO, GREGORIO. “L’Eritrea sotto 


esame della Commissione alleata d’inchiesta 

. illustrata da Gregorio Consiglio . . .” 
Affrica (Rome) 2 (D '47) 207-10. A report, 
with seven photographs by Consiglio, of the 
then current study of Eritrea by the Allied 
Committee of Inquiry. 


ELLIS, ELLEN DEBORAH. “Political 


growth in Turkey.” Current History 14 
(F '48) 95-9. The author seems to be un- 
duly impressed by the symbols of Western 
institutions now visible in Turkey. 


FIGUERAS, TOMAS GARCIA, and oth- 


ers. “Symposium on Spanish Morocco.” 
Africa (Madrid) (Ag-O '47). A profusely 
illustrated symposium on Spanish Morocco 
dealing with history, government, eco- 
nomic problems, agronomy, forestry, edu- 
cation, and health problems. 


FILESI, TEOBALDO. “La Somalia come 


era e come @.” Affrica (Rome) 3 (F '48) 
41-3. Claims the occupation authorities 
have done their best to wipe out traces of 
Italian administrative achievements in 
Italian Somaliland. Exports and imports 
have declined. Italian control should be 
restored. 
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1772 


1773 


1774 


1775 


1776 
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GRIFFITHS, SIR PERCIVAL. “India and 
Pakistan today.” The Nineteenth Century 
end After 143/852 (F 48) 61-7. The 

author suggests that t England help Pakis- 


tan, even if it i involves the risk of antago- 
nizing India. India should realize that it 
well lees deesthiad iy cui mentation 


of Pakistan toward Russia. 

HALPERN, MANFRED. “The Algerian 
uprising of 1945.” Middle East J. 2 (Ap ’48) 
191-202. The causes of the uprising are 
analyzed, as well as official French inter- 
pretation and reaction. There are signs of 
a compromise which would forestall a 
move for complete independence for Al- 


geria. 

HEYMANN, HANS. “American aid to 
the Middle East.” Fortnightly (London) 
(F '48) 96-101. Suggests that a Marshall 
Plan for the Middle East would be self- 
defeating on both economic and political 
grounds. Such aid would further enrich the 
rich and deepen the gulf between the gov- 
ernments and the people, thus conducing 
toward increased revolutionary activity. 

HUSAYN, MUHAMMAD KAMIL. “The 
Sirat al-Ustadh Jidhar.” (in Arabic) 
Al-Katib al-Misri 8 (Ap '48) 378-85. This 
previously unknown work, which the 
author describes from a manuscript in his 
possession, details the career of Jiidhar 
(d. A.H. 362) as wazir of the Fatimid 
Caliph al-Qa’im and contains the text of 
many documents which passed between 
the two. 

HUZAYYIN, SULAYMAN. “In the. Ye- 
men.” (in Arabic) Al-Kétsb al-Misri 8 
(Ap '48) 357-67. A description of the geo- 
graphical position and religious state of 
the Yemen, accompanied by a review of 
the career of the late Imam Yahya, which 
is divided into four phases. 

IBRAHIM, MUHAMMAD ’ABD AL-FAT- 
TAH. “Iraq —the most exposed side of 
the Arab League structure.” (in Arabic) 
Al-'‘Alam al-‘Arabi 1 (Mr 48) 25-7. The 
author believes that in World War III 
the USSR’s first line of attack will be 
through Turkey, Iran, and Iraq to the oil 
fields of the Near East. He advocates a 
revived Saadabad Pact to co-operate with 
the Arab League in drawing up defensive 


measures. 

INALCIK, HALiL. “Fermans of Fatih 
Sultan Mehmed in the Bursa Jer’iye 
Sicilleri.” Belleten 11 (O °47) 693-708. 
Texts (in Arabic characters), summary 
translations in German, and introductory 
remarks in Turkish, relating to 15 fermans 
preserved in the Bursa (Brusa) Museum. 
These are samples of some * *90 similar 
documents. They are of p lar value 
as source material for the ymic and 
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1780 


1781 


1782 


1783 
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1785 


social history of late 15th century Otto- 
man Turkey. 

AL-JAHIZ (pseud.). ‘Communism in Islam.” 
(in Arabic) Al-Risdlah (Ap 12, 19 '48) 
428-9, 457-8. Differentiates between so- 
cialism and communism in Islam, quoting 
the verdict of Jamal al-Din al-Afghani 
in favor of Aba Dhar and refuting the 
allegations of the Fatwa Committee. Con- 
cludes that Islam favored socialism, but 
not communism. 

JENNINGS, W. IVOR. “The government 
of Ceylon.” India Quart. (New Delhi) 4 
(Mr '48) 21-9. Seeks to persuade the Cey- 
lonese that remaining within the British 
Commonwealth will be more advantageous 
to the island than outright independence. 

JOSEPH, T. K. “Citerior India and extra- 
Indian Indias.” J. Indian Hist. (Trivan- 
drum) 25 (Ag '47) 175-87. A reexamina- 
tion of ancient references to India, made 
as a rejoinder to Rev. F. Perumalil, who 
had claimed that the India of the early 
Greeks and Romans is the one and only 
India of the present day. 

KENNEDY, A. L. “Fashoda.” Quart. Rev. 
(London) (Ap °'48) 145-61. Recital of 
events leading up to the battle of Fashoda. 
The failure of France is ascribed to disunity 
at home. 

KHADDORI, MAJID. “The Arab League.” 
(in Arabic) Al-Kitaéb 3 (Ap '48) 537-43. 
Reviews briefly the history of the Arab 
League down to the San Francisco Con- 
ference and its relationship to the United 
Nations. Concludes that the Arab League 
most closely resembles the German confed- 
eration formed after the Congress of Vienna 
in 1815. 

KIMCHE, JON. “Middle East moves and 
counter-moves."’ Commentary (New York) 
5 (Mr '48) 214-21. A study of recent Rus- 
sian policy and British attempts to thwart 
it. 

KISHAN, KANWAL. “Greater India in 
the ancient world.” Perspective (Delhi) 2 
(S "47) 14-8. The establishment of em- 
bassies of a free India recalls the role of 
India in the ancient world, where its cul- 
tural influence was all pervasive. 

KOROTKOVA, T. “The Germano-Turkish 
invasion of Iranian Azerbaijan (1914- 
1915). (in Russian) Voprosy Ist. ('48) 
84-98. It is the author's thesis that Persia 
was not a victim of aggression from Ger- 
many and Turkey, but was actually instru- 
mental in subverting its own often-pro- 
claimed neutrality. The author draws a 
parallel with the situation today, implying 
that Iran is not at all averse to following 
anti-Soviet policies. 


1786 LAMBTON, A. K. S. “Persia and the 


USSR.” World Today (London) 4 (Mr 
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"48) 97-102. The Soviet note of January 
31, 1948, accusing the Iranian Govern. 
ment of inviting Americans to convert 
Iran into a military base was a pure piece 
of intimidation. Its subsidiary purpos 
was to preoccupy the new government gs 
as to prevent it from carrying out social 
and economic reforms. This cogent article 
also analyzes the various Soviet propa- 
ganda lines now being fed into the country, 


1787 DE LEONE, ENRICO. “Il contributo 


1788 


1789 


1790 


1791 


1792 


1793 


italiano alla formazione dell'Egitto mo. 
derno.” Affrica (Rome) 3 (F °48) 51-3. 
The history of Italian contributions to 
Egypt since the beginning of the 1oth 
century proves the special genius of Italian 
colonization and civilization. Italians fig. 
ured in Egyptian administration, architec. 
ture, public health planning, as well as in 
humbler occupations, such as digging the 
Suez Canal. 


MITTER, SIR DHIREN. “The Indian 


Independence Act.” Perspective (Delhi) 
2 (S47) 6-13. Dominion status, the highest 


caste of the British Commonwealth system, § 


is now conferred upon India and Pakistan. 
The author looks rather kindly upon main- 
tenance of that status. 


MONROE, ELIZABETH. “British interests 


in the Middle East.” Middle East J. 2 (Ap 
*48) 129-46. Great Britain still has strategic 
interests in the Middle East; the willing- 
ness of the U. S. to take a firm attitude 
toward Soviet aggression in that quarter 
has stiffened its resolve not to pull out. 
Present policy is to re-establish its position 
with the Arab states and to work for their 
evolutionary development. 


MORRISON, S. A. “Arab nationalism and 


Islam.” Middle East J. 2 (Ap '48) 147-59. 
There is a trend among Arab states to 
identify Arab nationalism with Islam; this 
can have serious consequences for relations 
between the Arab world and the West, and 
for the minority populations within the 
area 


NATHAN, K. R. V. “Malabar — a separate 


province.” Indian Rev. (Madras) 49 (Mr 
48) 133-4. On a linguistic basis, the pro 
posal to separate Malabar from Madras, 
add Cochin and Travancore, and form 4 
single Malayalam province seems feasible; 
but it would point up divergences in India 
as a whole and tend to weaken the federal 
government. 


NOWELL, CHARLES E. “The old man of 


the mountain.” Speculum 22 (O '47) 497- 
519. An interesting account of the dealings 
of the Assassins with the Christians during 
the Crusades. It shows the source of the 
legends that have grown up about this 
fanatical Moslem sect. 

PADELFORD, NORMAN J. “Solutions to 
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the problem of the Turkish Straits.” 
Middle East J. 2 (Ap '48) 175-90. The 
central difference over the Straits is 
whether they are to be controlled by a 
regional arrangement under Soviet domina- 
tion or by an international convention. 
Numerous compromises are discussed, with 
the conclusion that until the conflict be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the West is 
reduced, no settlement is possible. 

PAL, DHARM. “British policy towards the 
native states of India (1864-1868).” J 
Indian Hist. (Trivandrum) 25 (Ag '47) 
217-39. The post-Mutiny policy of the 
British was based on three cardinal princi- 
ples: 1. To avoid wounding susceptibilities 
by unnecessary interference in internal 
affairs; 2. To reduce the military strength 
of the states to a bare minimum; 3. To 
strengthen the position of British residents 
as a check on notions of independence. 

PAPINI, ITALO. “La Libia ha ragione di 
esistere?” Affrica (Rome) 2 (0'47) 167-9. 
Political, geographical, historical, and legal 
aspects of the controversy over the fate of 
Libya. Author opposes partition. 

PAPINI, ITALO. “ Rivolgiamo I’attenzione 
alla Libia.” Affrica 3 (F '48) 39-40. Con- 
tinues the arguments of the author’s article 
“La Libia ha ragione di esistere?” Cites 
the San Francisco conference as a basis for 
Italian control of Libya. * 

PAREJA, F. “Le pélerinage musulman.” 
En Terre d’Islam 4 (Ja-F '48) 3-11. Part I, 
which appeared in En Terre d’Islam ('46) 
235-50, discussed the rites of the pilgrim- 
ages and their pre-Islamic precedents. 
Part II, here presented, recounts the experi- 
ences of pilgrims at different times in his- 


tory. 

PETHICK-LAWRENCE, LORD. “India 
and Britain.’’ Asian Horizan (London) 
1 (F '48). Fate has brought the British and 
Indian peoples together and the contact has 
been beneficial to both. 

PIERIS, E. “Pilima Talauva and General 
Macdowall, 1800.” J. Ceylon Branch, Royal 
Asiatic Soc. (Colombo) 37 (Ag '47) 231-4. 
Establishes conclusively that the famous 
sketch of the meeting between the Adigar 
and the General was drawn by a Capt. 
Vilant, not by Jonville. 

LA ROCCA, UMBERTO. “Il dramma degli 
italiani di Tunisia.” Affrica (Rome) 3 
(F °'48 37-8. Franco-Italian diplomacy 
regarding Tunisia from 1896 to the present 
day; French Tunisian policy criticized. 

ROSENTHAL, ERWIN I. J. “Some Aspects 
of Islamic political thought.” Islamic Cul- 
ture (Hyderabad) 22 (Ja '48) 1-17. Distinc- 
tion between political systems of shari‘a, 
stydsa, and the philosophers. Analysis of 
Averroes’ system as laid down in his com- 
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mentaries on the Nicomachaean Ethics and 
Plato’s State. 

ROSSI, ETTORE. “I nuovi ‘ Dominion’ dell’ 
India e del Pakistan.” Oriente Mod. (Rome) 
27 (Jl-S '47) 137-42. Some elementary 
facts on the political structure, with ex- 
cerpts from Arabic and Turkish editorials 
on the subject. 

SANGAR, S. P. “Piratical activities in 
Jahangir’s time.” Islamic Culture (Hydera- 
bad) 22 (Ja '48) 42-9. European piracy in 
Indian waters and the Mughals’ reaction to 
it. This piracy is said to be the principal 
cause of the decline of India’s trade. 

SARKAR, HIMANSU BHUSAN. “Indo- 
Javanese history.” J. Greater India Soc. 
(Calcutta) 13 (D '46) 1-72. Essentially an 
English translation of N. J. Krom’s Hindoe- 
Javansche Geschieduis, this long article 
traces early Indonesian history chiefly 
from inscriptional sources. 

SARKAR, JADUNATH. “Plassey, 1757.” 
Modern Rev. (Calcutta) 83 (Ja '48) 21-7. 
A description of the famous battle, illus- 
trated by wood-cuts and drawings. 

SARMA, NIRMALESWAR. “The north- 
east frontier of India.” Indian Rev. 
(Madras) 49 (Mr '48) 129-30. Assam must 
be made into an armed bulwark against 
a militant and aggressive East Pakistan. 

SEN, S. N. “Tulaji Angria — 1741-1756.” 
J. Indian Hist. (Trivandrum) 25 (Ag '47) 
139-49. From the archives of the Imperial 
Record Department at New Delhi — the 
story of the destruction of Maratha sea 
power by the British. 

SHAHATAH, YOSUF. “The political revo- 
lution in the Yemen.” (in Arabic) Al-,Alam 
al-‘Arabi 1 (Mr 48) 6-10. A useful and 
informative summary of the little-known 
events surrounding the murder of the 1 mam 
Yahya and the establishment of ‘Abd 
Allah al-Wazir’s government in San‘a. 
Contains a partial translation of the 
“sacred national covenant” of the al- 
Wazir party. Illust. 

SHARMA, DASHARATHA. “The rulers of 
Delhi, V. 1209-1249." J. Indian Hist. 
(Trivandrum) 25 (Ag '47) 189-91. From a 
RAjasthani bardic chronicle, a list of the 
seven Chanhan rulers of Delhi from 
1152-1192 A.D. 

AL-SHAYYAL, JAMAL AL-DIN. “Rela- 
tions between Egypt and the Yemen in the 
Fatimid period.” (in Arabic) Al-Kstab 
3 (Ap ’48) 550-61. A documented summary 
of Egyptian relations with the Yemen at 
this period, featuring an account of Fatimid 
propaganda in the Yemen. 

SHIVA RAO, B. “Dr. Besant’s work for 
India’s freedom.”’ Hindustan Rev. (Patna) 
82 (N '47) 511-4. Present-day Indians have 
forgotten or are ignorant of Annie Besant’s 
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contributions to the cause of Indian free- 
dom. She was the one who evolved the 
conception of home rule for India and was 
the founder of the Home Rule League. 

SHTEINBERG, YE. “The Anglo-Mysore 
wars in the 90's of the 18th century.” (in 
Russian) Voprosy Ist. ('48) 98-109. Traces 
the course of the wars between the English 
and Mysore to the defeat of Hyder Ali's 
son, Tippoo, at Seringapatam in 1799. The 
author gives the diplomatic background of 
the wars and delineates the role of France 
in the Mysore developments. 

SINGH, IQBAL. “India in World Affairs.” 
World Rev. (London) (F '48) 24-7. A brief 
but excellent statement on the bases of 
Indian foreign policy. Credit is bestowed for 
India’s part in organizing the Inter-Asian 
Relations Conference held in New Delhi 
in 1947 and for the skillful handling by the 
Indian UN delegation of the question of 
Indians in South Africa. 

SINGH, R. P. “Agricultural distress and 
insecurity in Rajputana during the 18th 
and 19th centuries.” J. Indian Hist. 
(Trivandrum) 25 (Ag '47) 205-15. The fall 
of the Mughal empire released all the dissi- 
dent forces in Rajputana and the ensuing 
civil wars devastated the region. 

SITARAMAYYA, B. PATTABHAI. “ Para- 
mountcy and the states.” India and World 
Affairs (Calcutta) 3 (Je '47) 3-8. The 
Indian states were not, in fact, independent 
entities at the time they entered into 
“paramountcy”’ agreements with the Brit- 
ish crown, nor are they independent now 
with “reversion of paramountcy.” 

VANE, MICHAEL. “The South African 
Indians and UNO.” Quart. Rev. (London) 
(Ap '48) 162-77. Summary of events and 
of the Indian and South African cases. 

VLORA, ALESSANDRO K. “Gli Italiani 
nel Marocco Francese.” Affrica (Rome) 
2 (S47) 140-1. Demographic and economic 
aspects of Italian emigration to French 
Morocco since 1714: “‘in the new climate of 
freedom will the Italians’ rights earned by 
hard years of sacrifice... be recog- 
nized?” 

WRIGHT, EDWIN. “ Babak of Badhdh and 
al-Afshin during the years 816-841 A.D.” 
Muslim World 38 (Ja, Ap ‘°48) 43-59, 
124-31. Babak was the leader of a formid- 
able Iranian rebellion against the Arabs 
that lasted for many years. He was finally 
killed by Afshin, leader of the Arab army, 
who was also an Iranian and later tried 
and murdered (by starvation) for his al- 
leged disloyalty to the Caliph Mu‘tasim. 
Babak’s rebellion and Afshin's trial, as 
described in this colorful article, testify to 
the strong anti-Islamic feelings of the 
Iranian Majlis. This spirit, persisting 


through the centuries, found its latest ex. 
pression in many of the acts of Riza Shah. 


1819 WYNN, C. WILTON. “The latest revival of 


1820 


1821 


Islamic nationalism.” Muslim World 3 
(Ja 48) 11-6. An interesting analysis of the 
Ikhwén al Muslimin (Muslim Brethren) 
which concludes that this fascistic organiza. 
tion is tending to become a political party, 
and in proportion as it does so it will be. 
come less distinctively religious and thus 
eventually lose out. 

YERUSALIMSKY, A. “The struggle of the 
powers for the Balkans and the Straits at 
the end of the roth century.” (in Russian) 
Voprosy Ist. ('47) 83-104. A detailed analy. 
sis of the complicated interplay of forces 
among the great European powers in the 
last decade of the 19th century with respect 
to control of the Mediterranean area. 

ZAKS, A. “‘A discussion of the Shamil move. 
ment.” (in Russian) Voprosy Ist. ('47) 
134-40. An account of a discussion at the 
Historical Institute of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences on the nature of the struggle 
carried on under Shamil against Russian 
subjugation of the Caucasus: Was it a 
nationalist and progressive anti-colonial 
movement or a reactionary and anti-cul- 
tural movement, tinged with conservative 
Muridism? 


See also: 1745, 1747, 1847, 1880, 1889, 1907, I91I, 
1915, 1928, 1940. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


(General, finance, commerce, agriculture, 
natural resources, labor, transportation 


1822 


and communications) 


“Agricultural labor in India.” J. Indios 
Economics (Allahabad) 28 (Jl '47) 121-6 
Nine papers to be read before the 30th 
conference of the Indian Economic Ass 
ciation, Calcutta, January 1948. 

“Bibliography: selected bibliography of Is 
dian agriculture.” Perspective (Delhi) 2 
(J! 47) 38-43. Sections deal with agronomy, 
animal husbandry and dairying, entomol- 
ogy, horticulture, mycology, and _ plant 
pathology. 

“Ceylon is now a dominion.” Gt. Brit. and 
East 64 (F '48) I 41-2. Certain weaknesses 
exist in the island’s economy, principally 
food. 

“Cheap money policy.”’ Indian J. of Econom 
ics (Allahabad) 28 (Jl ’47) 61-120. Eight 
papers to be read before the 30th conference 
of the Indian Economic Association, Cal 
cutta, January 1948. 

“Control regulations of the government 
India.” The Indian Exporter (Bombay) 
1 (O '47) 41-5. A complete list of decor 
trolled items is given herewith for th 
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information of importers and exporters. 

“Costs in relation to size of farms.”” Indian J. 
of Agricultural Economics (Bombay) 2 
(Ag '47) 30-49. Four papers (abstracted) 
on this subject by J. P. Bhattacharjee, 
V. Srinivasan, K. C. Ramakrishnan, J. 
Guleri. 

“A great project."’ J. of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Res. (New Delhi) 6 (Ag '47) 307-9. 
The project report on Hirakund Dam for 
the Mahanadi river in Orissa. It is esti- 
mated that the project will require five 
years to complete at a cost of 47.81 crores 
of rupees. 

“Jute for the Sudan.” Gt. Brit. and East 64 
(Ja '48) ME 41. A brief discussion of some 
of the problems involved in setting up a 
jute industry. 

“Methods and objects of rural surveys.” 
Indian J. of Agricultural Economics (Bom- 
bay) 2 (Ag '47) 50-86. Seven papers on 
this subject read before the 7th conference 
on agricultural economics. Abundant statis- 
tical tables. 

“Pakistan currency and finance.” Eastern 
Economist (New Delhi) 9 (O '47) 517-8. 
Pakistan will have a deficit of at least 40 
crores of rupees in its first year. Reduction 
of the budgetary deficit implies austerity 
standards of living. It is doubtful whether 
Pakistan’s leaders have the vision or 
ability to effect such a program. 

“Problems of rural credit.” Indian J. of 
Agricultural Economics (Bombay) 2 (Ag 
47) 87-116. Five papers on this subject 
read before the 7th conference on agricul- 
tural economics. 

“Russia and the Middle East.” Gt. Brit. and 
East 64 (F '48) ME 36. Despite problems 
created by Britain's proposed withdrawal 
from Palestine and the nervousness about 
Russian intentions, trade and engineering 
projects are going ahead. 

BADAWI, ZAKI. “Labor legislation in 
Syria.” (in Arabic) Al-‘Alam al-‘Arabi 1 
(Ja '48) 28-9. A brief but informative 
account of the development of Syrian 
labor legislation, with a summary of its 
main features. 

BALAKRISHNA, R. “India in a world 
trading system.” Indian J. of Economics 
(Allahabad) 28 (Jl '47) 1-9. As a creditor 
nation India is interested in extending the 
orbit of the trading system through which 
it could collect its dues. 

BATHENA, B. S. “The future of forests in 
Ahmednagar district.” The Indian Forester 
(Dehra Dun) 73 (Ag '47) 355-61. Ahmed- 
nagar district is mostly barren and subject 
to heavy erosion; the Bombay government 
has decided to afforest the district as widely 
as possible. 

BOERO, FRANCISCO. “ Relazione del Con- 








siglio della Camera di Commercio della 
Somalia all'Assemblea dei Soci del 27 
luglio 1947.” Affrica (Rome) 2 (S*47) 150-2. 
A report on present economic conditions in 
Somaliland, presented at the regular meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of Somali- 
land, July 27, 1947. 

CASTELLANO, VITTORIO. “Le origini 
della colonia Eritrea e i tentativi di colo- 
nizzazione agricola (pt. 2).”" Affrica (Rome) 
2 (S’47) 142-4. Italian attempts to colonize 
Eritrea agriculturally: for exploitation and 
for colonization. Bibliog., footnotes. 

CELERIER, J. “La modernisation du 
paysanat Marocain.” Rev. de Geog. Maro- 
caine (Rabat) 31 (Ja-Mr °47) 3-29. An 
excellent review of the post-war situation 
of the Moroccan peasant. 

CHATTERJEE, I. “Human and cattle nu- 
trition in India.” Perspective (Delhi) 2 
(Jl '47) 27-31. Density of population, both 
human and bovine, is a heavy contributing 
factor to India’s nutritional problems. 
Greatly increased food production and 
improvement of general economic condi- 
tions are demanded for the solution of these 


problems. 

CHATTERJI, RABINDRA NATH. “A 
short-term commercial policy for India.” 
Indian J. of Economics (Allahabad) 28 
(Jl 47) 9-16. Since India is committed to a 
policy of planned economic development, 
it cannot permit either imports or exports 
on a free or unlimited basis, nor can it com- 
ply with a blanket international code of 
reductions of tariffs and other trade bar- 


riers. 

DRIVER, DARAB CURSETII. “ The future 
of Indian industry.” Indian Railway 
Gasette (Calcutta) 61 (Ja '48) 5-9, 12-3. 
The presidential address delivered at the 
second quarterly general meeting of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce. A sober 
recapitulation of the disasters following 
partition and the industrial problems facing 
a divided India. 

DRIVER, P. N. and CHANDRA, SURESH. 
“Abolition of Zamindari.” Indian J. of 
Agricultural Economics (Bombay) 2 (Ag 
"47) 117-34. Two papers bringing up to 
date all the important reasons in favor of 
abolition of the Zamindari (landlord) 
system of agricultural holdings. 

GADOLA, ARNALDO. “La produzione ed 
il commercio delle pelli nella Somalia.” 
Affrica (Rome) 3 (F ' 48) 61-2. Discussion, 
with pre-World War II statistics, of 
Somaliland hide and skin production and 
exports. Praise for Italian achievements, 
with digs at British administration. 

GITANAND, BRAHMACHARI. “The ro- 

mance of Jamshedpur.” Tisco Rev. (Cal- 

cutta) 15 (N 47) 292-5. A lyrical stotra to 
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the city of blast furnaces and steel manu- 
facture. 

HEARN, SIR ARTHUR. “Oil and the Mid- 
dle East.” Internat. Affairs 24 (Ja '48) 
63-75. An elementary, but useful, survey of 
oil and related problems in the area. The 
author was oil adviser to the British Ad- 
miralty and on the staff of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. 

HOURANI, G. F. “Direct sailing between 
the Persian Gulf and China in Pre-Islamic 
Times.” J. Royal Asiatic Soc. ('47) 157-60. 
Examines Arab and Chinese sources and 
concludes there is nothing to prove direct 
Chinese sailings to Mesopotamia before 
Islam. 

ISNARD, HILDEBERT. “ Vigne et colonisa- 
tion en Algérie.” Amnales (Paris) 2 (JI-S 
"47) 288-300. Initially viticulture made an 
important contribution to the colonization 
of Algeria, and it now occupies the first 
place in its economy. Due to altered 
circumstances, this fact is likely to provoke 
periodic crises in the Mediterranean area. 

AL-KHALIDI, YASIN. “Palestine’s trade 
with Transjordan” (in Arabic) Al-‘Alam 
al-Arabi t (Mr '48) 19. A brief summary of 
the trade between these two countries 
since 1941, the first year in which separate 
statistics for both countries were kept. 

KUMARAPPA, J. C. “Gandhian eco- 
nomics.” Perspective (Delhi) 2 (S '47) 63-8. 
There is no such thing as ‘Gandhian eco- 
nomics,”’ but rather a Gandhian way of life 
based on truth and nonviolence. These 
principles apply to economics as they do to 
all other spheres of human endeavor. 

KUMARAPPA, J. M. “Village labour force 
in the city.” Indian J. of Social Work 
(Bombay) 8 (D '47) 213-9. Villagers who 
migrate to cities must make new adjust- 
ments which the cities recruiting this type 
of labor must facilitate. 

LAMBARDI, NELLO. “ Divisioni amminis- 
trative del Yemen con notizie economiche 
e demografiche.” Oriente Mod. (Rome) 27 
(JIS '47) 143-62. An extremely valuable 
reference article. 

LOBO PRABHU, J. M. “Passive aggres- 
sion.” Perspective (Delhi) 2 (Jl 47) 10-3. 
Advocates attack on India’s economic prob- 
lems by methods of precept, example, and 
the profit motive. 

MASANI, M. R. “Inaugural address. Pro- 
ceedings of the 7th Conference of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Karachi, December 1946.” 
Indian J. of Agricultural Economics (Bom- 
bay) 2 (Ag '47) 5-13. A thoughtful and 
important argument against agricultural 
collectivization. 

MIKESELL, RAYMOND F. “Sterling area 
currencies of the Middle East.” Middle 
East J. 2 (Ap '48) 160-74. Political inde- 


pendence of the Arab states has not bee, 
accompanied by financial independence. 
Because of the world economic situation 
little can be done to alter the picture; the 
problem before these states is how to 
adjust to it in a way most profitable. 


NANAVATI, MANILAL B. “Presidential 


address. Proceedings of the 7th Conference 
of Agricultural Economics, Karachi, De. 
cember 1946.” Indian J. of Agricultural 
Economics (Bombay) 2 (Ag '47) 19-29. 
Planners of grandiose schemes for rapid 
industrialization will do well to consider 
that without a healthy agriculture, indus. 
trialization will be meaningless. 


NATESAN, L. A. “Shipping in relation to 


commercial policy.” Indian J. of Economics 
(Allahabad) 28 (Jl '47) 55-60. Government 
support in building and control of rates, 
comparable to those of the United States, 
are necessary if Indian tonnage is to begin 
to approach its needs. 


PARANJPE, V. M. “Commercial policy for 


India.” Indian J. of Economics (Allahabad) 
28 (Jl '47) 31-8. Aside from monetary, 
fiscal, and international trade considera- 
tions, the country’s greatest internal 
preoccupation must be to devise means for 
increasing productivity of labor. 


PERCIVAL, F. G. “ Noamundi iron mine.” 


Tisco Rev. (Calcutta) 15 (S '47) 232-42. 
A splendid description of the mine and its 
operations, richly illustrated with fine 
photographs and detailed statistical tables. 


RAO, R. V. “Industrial policy of India with 


special reference to tariffs.” Indian J. of 
Economics (Allahabad) 28 (Jl '47) 23-30. 
Industrially advanced countries will have 
to recognize India’s need for protective 
tariffs for its nascent industries. 


RAO, R. V. “Our industrial future — role of 


foreign capital evaluated.” J. Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber (Bombay) 40 (D 47) 
558-62. Foreign capital, while necessary 
for rapid industrialization of the country, is 
to be secured on terms best suited to Indian 
national interests. To this end, the resolv- 
tions of the National Planning Committee 
are both timely and dignified. 


SA‘ID, ‘ABD AL-MUGHNI. “The funda- 


mentals of agricultural progress for the 
Arab states.” (in Arabic) Al ‘Alam a- 
‘Arabi 1 (Ja '48) 42-6. A review of the 
shortcomings of agricultural methods and 
production in the Arab states, together 
with a five-point program for reforming 
and modernizing this essential activity. 


SHARMA, KRISHNA KUMAR. “ India and 


the empire dollar pool.” Indian Ra. 
(Madras) 49 (Mr 48) 125-8. Despite all 
arguments for and against, India must re 
main in the Empire dollar pool as long 4 
she is within the sterling area. 
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SHUKLA, M. C. “Transport in India.” 
Perspective (Delhi) 2 (S '47) 55-62. Every 
means of transport in India is 
and although the figures are impressive, 
each must be greatly increased and im- 
proved if India is to fulfill the functions of 
a great nation in contemporary times. 

SRIVASTAVA, C. P. “Maritime labour in 
India.” Perspective (Delhi) 2 (S '47) 26-33. 
Over half a million Indians are dependent 
upon the sea for their livelihood. Of these 
only 15% are employed in the national 
mercantile marine. A table of Calcutta 
rates of pay for crew members is appended, 
as well as I.L.O. recommendations for 
improving conditions of maritime employ- 
ment. 

STEVENS, SIR BERTRAM. “India must 
look to the west.” Gt. Brit. and East 64 
(F *48) I 37-8. Indian industrialists have 
much to learn, particularly that money 
cannot buy everything, e. g. working class 


loyalty. 

AL-TAHIR, ‘ALI NASSOH. “Agriculture 
in the Kingdom of Transjordan.” (in 
Arabic) Al-‘Alam al-‘Arabi 2 (Ap ’48) 20-3. 
A description of the cultivated zones of 
Transjordan and their crops, with some 
discussion of climatic conditions, distribu- 
tion of land, and the government's efforts 
to improve agriculture. 

WALPOLE, G. F. “Land problems in Trans- 
jordan.” Royal Central Asian J. 35 (Ja '48) 
52-65. A survey of the chaotic system of 
land tenure inherited from the Ottoman 
Empire and the methods taken by the 
Transjordan Government to regularize land 
ownership and taxation, with a discussion 
of present problems of peasant indebted- 
ness, the disposal of state domains, irriga- 
tion, and population in relation to produc- 
tivity. 


1869 WATSON, SIR ALFRED. “Economic prob- 


lems to the fore.” Gt. Brit. and East 64 
(F '48) I 37. Outstanding among the prob- 
lems facing India and Pakistan is the provi- 
sion of food to meet the needs of rapidly 
growing population. An encouraging feature 
is the presence of signs that the two states 
are prepared to work together in the eco- 
nomic field. 


See also: 1749, 1257, 1769, 1817. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


laria control of villages around Quetta, 

Baluchistan, with D.D.T.” Indian J. of 

Malariology (Calcutta) 1 (Je '47) 279-87. 

oe of a successful experiment in spray- 
a malarial area with D.D.T. 

AM N, AHMAD. “Social ethics.” (in 
Arabic) Al-Thagafah (Ap 20 '48) 4-5. In 
the East individual character has developed 
further than social character. Both in 
politics and society the good of the indi- 
vidual takes precedence over that of the 
community. This is mainly due to the 
traditions of an agricultural type of society, 
and despotic rule. 

AZIZ, WAHIDA. “ Diwali.” Indian Women's 
Mag. (Bombay) 3 (F '47) 9,68. A descrip- 
tion of the festival of lights, the most 
popular of Hindu festivals. 

BALDEVA, KRISHNA. “A day in Kuruk- 
shetra.” Indian Rev. (Madras) 49 (Mr 
*48) 130-3. Report of a tour of inspection 
of a city of refugees from Pakistan. A 
population of 250,000 is being cared for by 
the army and various welfare agencies. 

DATTA, JATINDRA MOHAN. “ Propor- 
tion of Muhammadans in India through 
centuries.” Modern Rev. (Calcutta) 83 (Ja 
48) 31-4. Available statistics from 1600 
A.D. to the present establish that Moslems 
never constituted more than 20% of the 
total population of India at any one time, 
and frequently the percentage was con- 
siderably lower. 

DHAR, D. R. “ An aspect of medical problems 
of free India.” Indian Medical Record 
(Calcutta) 67 (Ag '47) 225-6. Proposals for 
improvement in health education, public 
health programs, health insurance in urban 
and rural areas, and diet recommendations. 

DONALDSON, D. M. “Islam in India, 
1947." Muslim World 38 (Ap '48) 90-9. 
The stability of the Moslem community 
has been completely shattered, resulting, 
among other things, in missionaries finding 
individual Moslems increasingly receptive 
to Christian friendship. 

DORAISWAMY, KOKILA. “The problem 
of dependent and neglected children.” 
Indian J. of Social Work (Bombay) 8 
(D *47) 233-8. Nowhere are children more 
neglected than in India. The author out- 
lines the causes of this neglect and suggests 
measures for safeguarding the fundamental 
rights of children. 

ELDER, JOHN. “The moral and spiritual 


(General, education, population and ethnology, 
medicine and public health, religion, law) 


1870 “Enforced migration.” Trend (Bombay) 3 
(N '47) 1-4. An illustrated article describ- and then communism, religious enthusiasm 
ing the plight of Hindu refugees from is appreciably rising, as Shi‘ah Islam re- 
Pakistan. gains some of its old glory. A keen analysis 

1871 AFRIDI, M. K. and BHATIA, M. L. “Ma- by a missionary now in Tehran. 


situation in Iran.” Muslim World 38 (Ap 
*48) 100-12. In spite of, or perhaps because 
of, a general feeling of hopelessness induced 
by the reaction first against Reza Shahism 
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ELPHINSTON, COLONEL W. G. “Kurds 
and the Kurdish Question.” Royal Central 
Asian J. 35 (Ja '48) 38-51. A discussion 
of the problem of a Kurdish nationalist 
state versus Kurdish participation in the 
governments of the countries in which they 
live. 

EPSTEIN, ELIAHU. “Bedouin of the 
Negev.” Jewish Frontier (New York) 
15 (Mr '48) 30-4. A valuable study of the 
nomads of the South Palestine desert 
(47,981, according to the Census Report 
of 1931) who, in spite of increasingly ad- 
verse conditions, are not likely to turn to 
agriculture. 

FERROLI, REV. D. “The general attitude 
of the rajas of Mysore toward the ancient 
missions of the Society of Jesus.” J. 
Indian Hist. (Trivandrum) 25 (Ag ‘'47) 
193-203. The history of the mission from 
its founding by Fr. Leonardo Cinnami 
in 1648-49 to 1670 as told in letters (trans- 
lated from the original Italian and Portu- 
guese) of Fr. Cinnami and Fr. Martinez. 
GIBB, H. A. R. “Muhammad and the 
Qur’an.” Muslim World 38 (Ap ‘'48) 
113-23. A discussion of the channels 
opened up by the Koran to the emotive 
and imaginative outlooks of the Arabs 
and the influence on Moslem religious 
attitudes. 

GIBB, H. A. R. “The structure of religious 
thought in Islam.” Muslim World 38 
(Ja '48) 17-28. In this first of an important 
series of four articles, Professor Gibb treats 
of the animistic elements in Islam which 
even before Mohammed's time were failing 
to satisfy the religious emotions and in- 
sights of many Arabs. 

AL-HUSRI, SATI‘. “Education in Syria.” 
(in Arabic) Al-‘Alam al-‘Arabt 1 (Ja '48) 
13-4. A brief account of the state of educa- 
tion in Syria, with statistics on the num- 
ber of students in local schools and ex- 
tracts from the Syrian education laws 
indicating the general orientation of the 
educational program. The author was 
formerly a technical adviser to the Syrian 
Ministry of Education. 

KAJI, KANISHKA H. “Marriage and 
divorce under Hindu law.” Indian Women’s 
Mag. (Bombay) 3 (F '47) 15, 67-8. Prece- 
dents for divorce and remarriage (by 
women) are cited from the Vedas and 
smritis. Normal development of Hindu 
law from a religious code to a system of 
pure law, says the author, was hampered 
by the attitude of the alien British Gov- 
ernment. 

KHANAPURKAR, D. P. “The Nagas of 
Assam.” Hindustan Rev. (Patna) 82 (N 
"47) 533-9. An interesting account of these 
primitive hill-peoples, who have ‘“de- 


clared” their independence and separations 
from India. 

KHWAJA, AHMAD ABBAS. “Friend of 
Islam and of Islams.” Perspecting 
(Delhi) 2 (S '47) 43-6. The author exam. 
ines the question whether Gandhi includes 
Koranic verses in his prayers as a politi. 
cian’s device to placate the Moslems, and 
comes to the conclusion that they are an 
integral part of Gandhi's creed. 

KONDAPI, C. “Indians overseas; a survey 
of developments in 1947." India Quart, 
(New Delhi) 4 (Mr '48) 60-77. The posi- 
tion of Indian nationals in Burma, Malaya, 
Ceylon, South Africa, East Africa, Mauri- 
tius, Indo-China and Indonesia, Fiji, 
British West Indies, and Canada. A re 
view of legislation in these areas affecting 
Indian residents. 

LEATHERDALE, D. “The material back. 
ground of life in northern Iraq.” Roya 
Central Asian J. 35 (Ja '48) 66-73. A 
description of the popular architecture, 
clothing, food, and agriculture of the Mosul 
area, with details of construction, manu- 
facture, or production of the elements 
described. 

LONGRIGG, S. H. “The Arab middle class.” 
Arab World (London) 3 (O °47) 1. A non- 
political study of present day Arab social 
trends. 

MARGOLIOUTH, D. S. “ Devil’s delusion.” 
Islamic Culture (Hyderabad) 22 (Ja ‘°48) 
75-86. Continuation and conclusion o 
earlier articles: translation of Ibn al 
Jauzi’s Talbis Iblis. 

MATTHEW, ANJILVEL V. “Indian fam- 
ilies today and the pre-school child.” 
Indian J. of Social Work (Bombay) 
(D '47) 247-53. The economic distress of 
the average Indian home interferes with 
the normal physical development of the 
pre-school child. Suggestions are made 
here for safeguarding the physical and 
mental health of children. 

MEHTA, B. H. “ Approaches to community 
planning.” Indian J. of Social Work (Bon- 
bay) 8 (D "47) 220-32. Definition of term 
“community.” Recommendations for tows 
planning, housing, health services, employ- 
ment possibilities, co-operative consumer 
societies, and adult education. 

MEHTA, JIVARAJ N. “Hospitalisation in 
Gujarat.” J. Gujarat Res. Soc. (Bombay) 9 
(Ap '47) 73-81. Full text of the laws and 
by-laws of the Gujarat Hospitals Society. 

MISHRA, KRISHNA KANTA. “The upe 
nayan samskar in Mithila.” Modern Ra. 
(Calcutta) 83 (Ja 48) 37-9. An excellently 
illustrated description of the sacred-thread 
ceremony in Mithila. 

NAIK, T. B. “Gamits: an aboriginal tribe 
of Gujarat.” J. Gujarat Res. Soc, (Boa 
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bay) 9 (Ap ’47) 104-21. A first-class study 
of one of the four largest and most important 
aboriginal tribes of Gujarat. It includes 
statistical tables based on the 1941 census, 
samples of Gamit literature, and a descrip- 
tion of Gamit customs. 

1898 NUSSERWANJEE, JAMSHED. “Presi- 
dential address. All India Conference of 
Social Work.” Indian J. of Social Work 
(Bombay) 8 (D °47) 199-212. A descrip- 
tion of the eight sections of the Conference. 
Emphasizes the necessity for participation 
in and direction of social services by state 
and other agencies. 

1899 REDDY, V. S. “Health, comfort and effi- 
ciency of the industrial worker.” Indian 
Medical Record (Calcutta) 67 (Ag '47) 
237-45. The article is directed particularly 
to establishments located in the hot plains 
of India. 

1900 SAIYIDAIN, K. G. “Education for peace.” 
Perspective (Delhi) 2 (Jl 47) 1-9. In spite 
of present turmoil, India with its great 
religions of peace and nonviolence affords 
a genuine backdrop to education for peace. 

1991 SHOURIE, K. L. “A dental survey in Aj- 
mer-Merwara.”" Indian J. of Medical Res. 
(Calcutta) 35 (Jl '47) 215-25. Despite 
nutritional deficiencies, 59.2% of the chil- 
dren examined were free from dental caries. 

See also: 1769, 1817. 


SCIENCE 


1992 GARDE, P. K. “Apropos of the last link 
index entry of the c.c. code.” Indian Li- 
brarian (Jullundur) 2 (D '47) 49-55. The 
Indian classified catalogue code is in essence 
the shelf list of American libraries, but used 
as a readers’ reference tool. 

1993 RANGANATHAN, S. R. “ Vitalising library 
service in New India.” Indian Librarian 
(Jullundur) 2 (D '47) 40-9. Synopses of 30 
papers to be read before the eighth All- 
India Library Conference, Nagpur. 

1944 RAY, PRIYADA RANJAN. “Chemistry 
and cosmology in ancient India.’”’ Science 
and Culture (Calcutta) 13 (Ja '48) 263-71. 
Three stages of the study of chemical 
phenomena as well as two stages of atomic 
phenomena (VaiSesika and Jaina) antici- 
pated most of the results of modern scien- 
tific investigation. 


ART 


(archaeology, architecture, epigraphy, numis- 
matics, minor arts, painting and music, man- 


uscripts and papyri) 
1905 BLUNT, WILFRED. “The Mughal painters 
of natural history.” The Burlington Mag. 
90 (F '48) 49-50 Illust. A brief summary 


of Mughal natural history painting and 
painters, illustrated by examples in the 
Burlington House exhibition. 

BOSE, S. “The theory of melodies; some as- 
pects of Indian music.” Perspective (Delhi) 
2 (S '47) 47-54, 74. Non-Indian scholars 
have in the main neglected Indian music. 
Unless Indian melodies are learned and 
sung by foreigners little progress will ever 
be made by them in this branch of Indian 
culture. 

HASAN, MUHAMMAD ‘ABD AL-GHANI. 
“The Khedive Ismail, the beautifier of 
Egypt.” (in Arabic) Al-Kitab (Cairo) 
3 (Ja '48) 137-45. A useful account of the 
works of modernization and beautification 
of Cairo and Alexandria undertaken by the 
Khedive Ismail largely under French in- 
fluence. 

HOLLIS, HOWARD C. “Two seventeenth- 
century Persian miniatures.”” Bull. Cleve- 
land Museum of Art 35 (Ap '48) 63-4. 
Briefly describes two 17th century Persian 
figure paintings, which are recent acquisi- 
tions of the Museum. IIlust. 

“JUDAS.” “Bombay calling.” Filmindia 
(Bombay) 13 (N '47) 9-23. Moslem film 
producers who had rushed off to Pakistan 
have now returned to India somewhat 


crestfallen. 

MATHUR, M. G. “The Indian ballet.” 
Perspective (Delhi) 2 (S '47) 37-42. An 
excellent account of the art of the Indian 
dance from ancient times to the present. 

PARSURAM, DAULATRAM. “History of 
Indian music, III: the musicians of mediae- 
val India.” Indian Home (Bombay) 10 
(N '47) 555-6, 577-8. Hindu princes were not 
the only patrons of Indian music. The 
Mughul emperors, especially Akbar, fos- 
tered the art and even permitted Hindu 
musicians to practice at their court. 

PIERIS, EDMUND. “The maga solakuna.”’ 
J. Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Soc. 
(Colombo) 37 (Ag '47) 205-20. Text and 
translation of this 17th century Sinhalese 
poem. The manuscript is in 17 palm leaf 
folia of 203 lines, and is now in the Hugh 
Nevill collection of the Oriental Section 
of the British Museum. 

POPE, ARTHUR UPHAM. “Letters to the 
editor.” The Art Bull, 29 (D '47) 284-7. A 
critical reply to Dr. Aga Oglu’s review 
of Masterpieces of Persian Art, which ap- 
peared in the March 1947 issue of The Art 
Bulletin. 

RICE, DAVID TALBOT. “ Miletus ware.” 
Faenza (Faenza) 33 ('47) 99-102 (Italian 
translation 102-4). Discussion of a Seljuk 
or early Ottoman ceramic ware of the 15th 
century which represents a Turkish variant 
of a well-known Near Eastern type; pre- 
sentation of several unpublished pieces. 
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1915 RUBEN, W. “Noteworthy monuments of 


Kirgehir."”" (in Turkish). Belleten 11 (O 
'47) 603-40. A discursive study of five 
monuments of the Seljuq period at Kirgehir, 
Turkey. Interesting Indian cultural and 
artistic parallels are discussed. With refer- 
ence to the Ahi Evran Tiirbesi, the author 
gives an historical sketch of the Ahi con- 
fraternity, again underlining Indian re- 
lationships and connotations. Illustrated. 


1916 SAYILI, AYDIN and RUBEN, WALTER. 


“Preliminary report on the results of the 
excavation, made under the auspices of the 
Turkish Historical Society in the Caca 
Bey Medrese of Kirsehir, Turkey.” Belle- 
ten 11 (O '47) 682-01. Particular attention 
is devoted to a supposed “observatory 
well” directly beneath an opening in the 
dome. The medrese was built in 671 A.H. 
(1272 A.D.). The article is in Turkish and 
English. Illustrations. 


SUNDARAM, MRS. “Menaka — India’s 


ballerina.” Perspective (Delhi) 2 (Jl '47) 
19-21. Obituary of Lady Leila Sokhey, 
one of India’s foremost exponents of the 
art of dancing. 


VAN DE PUT, A. “On a missing Alhambra 


vase and the ornament of the vase series.” 
Archaeologia (London) 92 ('47) 43-76. 
A critical study of the problems connected 
with the outstanding products of Hispano- 
Moresque pottery. Illustrations. 


WELLESZ, E. F. “Mughal Paintings at 


Burlington House.” The Burlington Mag. 
go (F '48) 45-9. Discusses the Mughal 
miniature paintings in the exhibition at 
Burlington House, drawing special atten- 
tion to a number of hitherto unknown 
examples. Illustrations. 


LANGUAGE 


‘ABDUL HAMID, KHWAJA. “The phil- 


osophical significance of Ibn Tufail’s 
Haiy ibn Yaqzan.” Islamic Culture (Hy- 
derabad) 22 (Ja '48) 50-70. Abridged 
translation of story. Influence of Shaykh 
Shihab ad-Din Magqtil. The allegory 
stresses the importance of intuition. The 
author claims that Leibnitz and Spinoza 
were deeply influenced by Ibn Tufail. 


ACHARYA, P. K. “Sanskrit as the national 


language of India.” Indian Rev. (Madras) 
49 (Mr '48) 121-4. The author asserts that 
a colloquial form of Sanskrit can be easily 
and swiftly developed into an Indian na- 
tional language, esnecially if Sanskrit is 


made a compulsory subject in the schools. , 
ALIKHAN, HOSAIN. “‘Omar Khayyam 


and some of his English translators.” 
Islamic Culture 22 (Ja '48) 18-41. Ap- 
praisal of Fitzgerald's “renderings” and 


demonstration of its superiority over other 
translations. Analysis of Omar’s thought, 
with many quotations. 

BOUYGES, MAURICE. “Un nouvel alpha. 
bet arabe?” En Terre d'Islam 4 (Ja-F '48) 
12-4. Proposes solving the practical diff. 
culties of the Arabic alphabet by forming 
a second alphabet for printing purposes, 

HONY, H. C. “The new Turkish.” J. Royal 
Asiatic Soc. 3 (Mr °47) 216-21. Sarcastic 
account of the working of the movement 
for the “purification” of Turkish, with 
some classification of neologisms. 

MAZHAR, ISMA‘IL. “Dictionaries of the 
Arabic language.” (in Arabic) Al-Muqtajaf 
112 (Mr '48) 161-8. A sharp critique of 
the method proposed by Dr. Taha Husayn 
and accepted by the Fuad I language acad- 
emy as the basis for its forthcoming ex- 
haustive dictionary of the Arabic language. 
This article makes clear the lack of linguis- 
tic technique prevailing among the scholars 
charged with compiling this dictionary. 

NYKL, A. R. “A note on Ibn Quzmin.” 
Speculum 22 (O '47) 626-7. Some philo- 
logical comments on Zajal XC. 


LITERATURE 


AFNAN, SOHEIL. “The commentary of 
Avicenna on Aristotle’s Poetics.”” J. Royal 
Asian Soc. 3 (Mr '47) 157-60. A detailed 
comparison between the commentary and 
the version of Abii Bishr leads the author 
to reject the opinion of Margoliouth that 
the commentary was based on Abii Bishr's 
version. No positive suggestion is made. 

‘ALI, JAWAD. “The three Hammads.” (in 
Arabic) Al-Risdlah 16 (Mr 8, 15, 22 °48) 
271-3, 301-3, 327-9. An account of three 
early Abbasid poets of this name and the 
free-thinking society in which they lived. 

AL-‘AQQAD, ‘ABBAS MAHMOD. “The 
influence of the war on Arabic literature.” 
(in Arabic) Al-Kitéb 3 (Ap '48) 533-4. 
The first world war, by eliminating Istan- 
bul as the center of Arabic-language pub- 
lishing, facilitated the Arab literary re- 
vival as manifested chiefly in the reform 
and modernization of poetry. The contri- 
bution of the recent war lies in the develop- 
ment of closer contacts between the Arab 
countries, and the appearance of person- 
alities and women writers on the literary 
scene. 


1930 ARBERRY, A. J. “Trends in modern Arabic 


poetry.” Arab World (London) 2 (S '47) 
1-2. A provocative sketch with some 
examples. 

AL-BA‘AYNI, YOSUF. “Sons of Lebanon 
in Brazilian literature.” (in Arabic) Al 
Mugtataf 3 (Jl '47) 115-9. A brief and 
rather superficial account, but of use for 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


the names of Lebanese-Brazilian authors 
and their works which it contains. 

BECK, EDMUND. “Die Kodizesvarianten 
der Amsar.” Orientalia (Rome) 16/3, pp. 
353-76. A discussion of the variant versions 
of ‘Uthman’s Codex as developed in Me- 
dina, Kufa, Basra, and Damascus. 

CERULLI, ENRICO. “Nuovi testi sulla 
‘Conquista persiana di Gerusalemme’ 
come fonte di un episodio dell ‘Orlando 
Furioso’.” Orientalia 16/3, pp. 377-90. A 
detailed examination of Greek and Latin 
texts bearing on this episode of literary 
relationships between the Christian Orient 
and medieval Latin Europe. 

AL-DAGHISTANI, BURHAN AL-DIN. 
“The Sharh al-Mushkil min Shi'r Abi 
Tamdém of . . . al-Marziiqi, d. A.H. 421.” 
(in Arabic) Al-Risdlah 16 (Mr 15 '48) 
315-7. The author concludes that the com- 
poser of this work, of which MSS. are 
found in Istanbul and Mosul, was Abi 
‘Ali Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn al-Hasan 
al-Marziiqi. The identification of this 
writer with the work had not been previ- 
ously established. 

‘INAN, MUHAMMAD ‘ABD ALLAH. 
“Elegies of Andalusia.” (in Arabic) Al- 
Kdatib al-Misri 8 (Ap 48) 369-77. An ac- 
count of the elegies written on the occasion 
of the fall of various Spanish Arab cities 
into the hands of the Christians. Special 
attention is paid to the famous gasidah 
of Al-Rundi, for which the author adduces 
a new documentary source indicating that 
it refers to the fall of a number of Spanish 
Arab towns in A.H. 665, and not to the 
final fall of Granada. 

1936 AL-SAYRAFI, HASAN KAMIL. “Hafiz 
and Shawgi.” (in Arabic) Al-Mugtataf 
112 (Ja '48) 45-55. A study of the political 
poetry of these two modern poets and the 
political events, particularly the restora- 
tion of the Ottoman Constitution in 1908, 
which inspired it. 

1937 AL-SAYRAFI, HASAN KAMIL. “Hafiz 
and Shawgi.” (in Arabic) Al-Mugtafaf 
112 (Mr '48) 219-25. A study of the poems 
written by the Egyptian poets Hafiz 
Ibrahim and Shawgqi on the occasion of 
the attempted assassination of Sa‘d Zagh- 
lal on July 12, 1924. 

See also: 1774, 1777, 1883, 1892, 1912, 1920, 1922. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1938 “Bibliography.” Pal. Affairs (New York) 
3 (F ’48) 13-9. An annotated review of 
some of the more important books and 
articles on the Middle East, arranged 
alphabetically by author under country, 
that appeared during 1947. 

1939 “Publication trends in 1947.” (in Arabic) 
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Al-Kitab 3 (Ja ’48) 165-99. A valuable and 
apparently fairly complete survey of the 
year’s output of Arabic works published 
in Egypt, Palestine, Lebanon, Syria, and 
Iraq, arranged according to subject matter. 

1940 COURTOIS, CHRISTIAN. “Histoire de 
l'Afrique du Nord des origines a la fin du 
Moyen Age.” Rev. Historique 148 (O-D 
’47) 228-49. An indispensable article for 
students of North Africa. It consists of a 
critically annotated bibliography of the 
most significant books and articles written 
between 1939 and 1946, conveniently classi- 
fied under subject and time period. 

See also: 1760, 1823, 1838, 1931, 1966. 


BIOGRAPHY 


“*Abd al-‘Aziz al-Rashid, author of the 
History of Kuwayt.” (in Arabic) Al-Ba‘thah 
(Cairo) 1 (D '47) 7-9. An account of the 
life and works of this Kuwayti author 
(b. 1887). 

“A few words about Mustafa Kamil.” (in 
Arabic) Al-Hilal 56 (F '48) 16-9. A brief 
but useful summary of the career of the 
noted Egyptian political leader (d. 1908), 
with dates. 

“Nazi crusade in the Middle East.” Middle 
East Bull. (New York) 1 (F 6 '48) 1-4. 
Contains biographical data on Fawzi 
Qawugqji, General Taha al-Hashimi, ‘Abd 
al-Qadir Husayni, and Hasan Salamah, 
prominent figures in the Arab Palestinian 
mili forces. 

‘ABBOD, MARON. “Adib Ishaq, 1856- 
1885." (in Arabic) AlKitab 5 (F '48) 
271-83. The life and works of this well- 
known Lebanese-Egyptian author, editor, 
and politician. 

AL-BATTI, RUFA’IL. “Faysal I and the 
men of letters.’’ (in Arabic) Al-Hilal 56 
(Mr '48) 125-31. A short but instructive 
account of the late King Faysal’s relation- 
ships with Tagore, Taha Husayn, Amin 
Rihani, Shakib Arslan, and other literary 
personalities, both Arab and European. 

AL-BAYYOMI, MUHAMMAD RAJAB. 
“Ahmad Taymir Pasha, 1871-1930.” 
(in Arabic) Al-Kitéb 3 (Ap '48) 599-606. 
A somewhat fulsome, but nevertheless in- 
formative, recital of the life and works of 
this well-known Egyptian writer of Kurd- 
ish origin. Many of his works are enumer- 
ated and special attention is paid to his 
private library. 

CHAD, CARLOS. “Gemil Mardam Bey.” 
En Terre d'Islam 4 (Ja-F °48) 15-25. 
Résumé of his political career, adherences, 
and aspirations. 

HASAN, MUHAMMAD ‘ABD AL-GHANI. 
“ Antin al-Jumayyil, 1887-1948.” (in Ara- 
bic) Al-Mugtajaf 112 (Ap '48) 274-80. A 
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biography of the late editor of the well- 
known Cairo Arabic daily Al-Ahram. 
Jumayyil, who was of Lebanese origin, 
was also an Egyptian senator, a member 
of the Fuad I Language Academy, and a 
prominent man of letters. 

HASAN, MUHAMMAD ‘ABD AL-GHANT. 
“Muhammad As‘af al-Nashdshibi.” (in 
Arabic) Al-Mugtajaf 112 (Mr '48) 194- 
200. An account of the character and 
writings of this Palestinian Arab writer, 
who died in Cairo on January 22, 1948. 

JAGADISWARANANDA, SWAMI. “Dr. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy.” Modern Rev. 
(Calcutta) 83 (Ja °48) 54-5. Obituary 
notice. 

AL-RAFI'T, ‘ABD AL-RAHMAN. “ Mustafa 
Kamil, 1874-1908.” (in Arabic) Al-Kitab 5 
(Mr '48) 434-41. A very useful outline of 
the life of the founder of the modern Egyp- 
tian independence movement. 

RAO, P. RAJESWARA. “Dr. Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy.” Hindustan Rev. (Patna) 
82 (N '47) 579-80. A a 

AL-SAYYID, AHMAD LUTFI. “Is‘af al- 
Nashashibi.” (in Arabic) Al-Risdlah 16 
(F 16 °48) 196-7. This is not properly an 
obituary of the person mentioned in the 
title, but a brief history of this well-known 
Palestinian Arab family of Egyptian origin. 

SINHA, SACHCHIDANANDA. “The ar- 
rival of ‘His Excellency Quaed-e-Azam 
Jinnah’.” Hindustan Rev. (Patna) 82 
(N °47) 514-20. A critical appraisal of the 
character of Mr. Jinnah. 


See also: 1917. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


1955 English records of Maratha history: Poona 


1956 


Residency correspondence. Vols. 8, 9, 11. 
Bull. School of Orient. and African 
Studies 12 ('48) 471-2. (C. Collin Davies). 

The Sudan: a record of progress, 1898-1947. 
Royal Central Asian J. 35 (Ja '48) 78-9. 
(H. E. B.). A report on progress in ‘‘Sudani- 
zation” of the civil service, education, and 
public health under the Condominium. 

ABBOT, NABIA. Two queens of Baghdad. 
Bull. School of Orient. and African 
Studies 12 ('48) 427. (A. S. Tritton). It 
“does not add to our knowledge of the 
period with which it deals; it makes a show 
of scholarship, but is on the surface.” 

‘ABDUL ‘ALI. Thirteen hundred years after. 
Islamic Culture (Hyderabad) 22 (Ja '48) 
115-6. (M. H.). A popular life of the 
Prophet. 

ABDUL AZIZ. The Mansabdari system and 
the Mughul army. Bull. School of Orient. 
and African Studies 12 ('48) 473. (J. B. 
Harrison). 

ABDUL HAMID, KHWAJA. Ibn Maska- 


wath. J. Royal Asian Soc. ('47) 223-4. 
(A. S. Tritton). The book is a study of the 
Fawz al-asghar. Ibn M. is one of the earlieg 
writers to provide a philosophic basis for 
the belief in God. 

AGARWALA, A. N. ed. Position and pros. 
pects of India's foreign trade. Internat, 
Affairs 24 (Mr '48) 141. (Edwin Howard), 

ALPORT, ARTHUR CECIL. One hour of 
justice: the black book of the Egyptian hus. 
pitals and a fellaheen charter. Middle East 
J. 2 (Ap '48) 229-30. (Hollis S. Ingraham). 

ARBERRY, A. J. Pages from the Kitab al. 
Luma‘. Bull. School of Orient. and Afri- 
can Studies 12 ('48) 428. (A. S. Tritton). 

ARCHER, W. G. The vertical man. Man 48 
(Mr '48) 32. (Verrier Elwin). Primarily a 
study of sculpture related to the cult of 
the cattle god among the primitive Ahirs 
of India. It also discusses the r6le of the 
god, related mythology, and details of 
the ritual of worship. This “book must 
rank among the most valuable recent con- 
tributions to Indian social anthropology.” 

ATTAOULLAH, FUAD A. Turkish self. 
taught. Oriente Mod. (Rome) 27 (JI-S '47) 
194. (E. Rossi). 

‘AWWAD, KORKIS. Fahdaris al-maktabah 
al-‘arabiyah fi al-khafigayn. (in Arabic) 
Al- Kitab 5 (F '48) 307-19. A painstaking 
and valuable review of the important work 
of Joseph As‘ad Daghir on the bibliog- 
raphy of Arabic literature, the first work 
to be composed on this subject in Arabic 
along Western lines. 

BAILEY, LIEUT. COL. F. M. Mission to 
Tashkent. Royal Central Asian J. 35 
(Ja '48) 92-3. (H. W. Tobin). 

BAMMATE, HAIDAR. Visages de I’ Islam. 
Muslim World 38 (Ja '48) 60-2. (Hans L. 
Hansen). 

AL-BAZ AL-‘ARINI, ed. Book of al-Mutb- 
tassib. Bull. School of Orient. and Afri- 
can Studies 12 ('48) 434. (A. S. Tritton). 

DE BEAURECUEIL, S. Gazzali et S. Thomas 
d' Aquin. Muslim World 38 (Ap 48) 133-4. 
(S. M. Zwemer). 

BHUYAN, S. K. Annals of the Delhi Bad- 
shahate. Islamic Culture (Hyderabad) 22 
(Ja ’48) 112-3. (H. K. S.). 

BOSE, S. M. The working constitution in 
India. Bull. School of Orient. and Afri- 
can Studies 12 ('48) 470-1. (C. H. Philips). 
Commentary on the Goverriment of India 
Act of 1935. 

BROCKELMANN, CARL. History of the 
Islamic Peoples. Muslim World 38 (Ap '48) 
139-40. (Arthur Jeffery); Middle East J. 
2 (Ap '48) 224-5. (Philip K. Hitti). 

BRUEL, ERIK. International Straits: a tres 
tise om international law. Middle East J. 
2 (Ap ’48) 227-8. (Norman J. Padelford). 

CHEBLI, MICHEL. Fakhreddine II Maan, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Prince du Liban (1572-1635). Oriente 
Mod. 27 (JI-S '47) 195-6. (Laura Veccia- 
Vaglieri). 

CHINTAMANI, C., Y. and MASANI, M. R. 
India’s constitution at work. Bull. School 
of Orient. and African Studies 12 ('48) 
470. (C. H. Philips). Commentary on the 
Government of India Act of 1935, it 
“mainly consists of strong, uncritical de- 
nunciations of the Act.” 

CHOKSEY, R. D. Economic history of the 
Bombay Deccan and Karnatak (1818-1868). 
Bull. School of Orient. and African 
Studies 12 ('48) 473-4. (J. B. Harrison). 

CHOKSEY, R. D. Selections from the Deccan 
Commissioner's files (Peshwa Daftar). Pe- 
riod of Transition (1818-1826). Bull. 
School of Orient. and African Studies 
12 ('48) 474. (J. B. Harrison). 

DAVIS, HELEN MILLER. Constitutions, 
electoral laws, treaties ...in the Near 
and Middle East. Muslim World 38 (Ap 
*48) 140-1. (Fred Field Goodsell). 

DELLA VIDA, GIORGIO. Frammenii Cor- 
anici in Carattere Cufico nella Bibiioteca 
Vaticana. Muslim World 38 (Ap '48) 144- 
5. (Arthur Jeffery). 

DERMENGHEM, E. Contes Kabyles. Bull. 
School of Orient. and African Studies 
12 ('48) 428. (A. S. Tritton). Does not deal 
with the linguistic side. 

DESAI, MAHADEV. Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, Bull. School of Orient. and Afri- 
can Studies 12 ('48) 471. (C. H. Philips). 
“Uncritical and rambling biography.” 

DUBOULOUZ-LAFFIN, M. L. Le Bou-Mer- 
goud; folklore Tunisien. Bull. School of 
Orient. and African Studies 12 ('48) 
433-4. (A. S. Tritton). 

ELWIN, VERRIER. Folksongs of Chhat- 
tisgarh. Amer. Anthropologist 50 (Ja- 
Mr '48) 126-7. (Marion W. Smith). In this 
collection of folk songs from the primitive 
peoples of Middle India, the emphasis is on 
poetical form and expression rather than 
on the uses of the songs or their place in 
the lives of the people; Man 48 (Mr '48) 34. 
(Marguerite Milward). 

ELWIN, VERRIER and SHAMRAO HI- 
VALE, Folk songs of the Maikal Hills. 
Man 48 (Mr '48) 34. (Marguerite Mil- 
ward). A collection of songs of aboriginal 
tribes of India. 

EKLUND, R. Life between death and resur- 
rection according to Islam. J. Royal Asiatic 
Soc. ('47) 242. (A. S. Tritton). The book 
deals mainly with the Muslim theories 
about Barzakh. 

FARRUKH, OMAR A, Jbn Tufad. Bull. 
School of Orient. and African Studies 
12 (48) 428. (A. S. Tritton). “Gives an 
adequate summary of the story (of Hayy b. 
Yaqrzin) and analyses the underlying ideas.”’ 


1988 


1989 


1996 


1997 
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FARRUKH, OMAR A. Al-tasawwuf fi al- 
Islam. Bull. School of Orient. and Afri- 
can Studies 12 ('48) 429-30. (A. S. Trit- 


ton). 

FAUZI, TAHA. Mamlakat al-Imam Yabyé 
.. » Li'l-kGtid al-itali. . . Salfatur. 
Oriente Mod. (Rome) 27 (JI-S '47) 192-3. 
(U. Rizzitano). 

FEDDEN, ROBBIN. Syria: an historical 
appreciation. Middle East J. 2 (Ap °48) 
228-9. (Cecil Hourani). 

FORRER, LUDWIG. Siidarabien nach al- 
Hamdani’s “Beschreibung der arabischen 
Halbinsel”. Oriente Mod. (Rome) 27 
(Jl-S '47) 191-2. (E. Rossi). 

VON FURER-HAIMENDORF, CHRIS- 
TOPH. The naked Nagas. Man 48 (Mr 
*48) 33. (J. H. Hutton). Revised edition of 
a work first published in 1939. A colorfully 
written travel account of an anthropologist 
in the Naga Hills of Assam. 

GARDET, LOUIS. La mesure de notre liberté. 
Muslim World 38 (Willy Heggoy). “Gar- 
det’s book might serve as a handy com- 
pendium to missionaries and others who 
need to know something about the deeper 
problems in Islam.” 

GHOSH, R. C. Constitutional documents of 
the major Islamic states. Islamic Culture 
(Hyderabad) 22 (Ja 48) 113-5. (H. K. S.). 
Constitutions of Turkey, Egypt, Afghanis- 
tan, Iraq, and Iran. 

GHURYE, G. S. Culture and society. Indian 
Rev. (Madras) 49 (Mr '48) 113-6. (C. P. 
Ramaswamy Aiyar). 

GOITEIN, S. D. The land of Sheba. Muslim 
World 38 (Ap '48) 143-4. (Moses Bailey). 
A collection of folklore and legends of the 
Jews of Yeman. 

GOOLD-ADAMS, RICHARD. Middle East 
journey. Middle East J. 2 (Ap '48) 225-6. 

, (George Camp Keiser). 


1998 GRANQVIST, HILMA. Birth and childhood 


among the Arabs: studies in a Muhammadan 
village in Palestine. Muslim World 38 
(Ap '48) 135-6. (S. M. Zwemer). 


1999 GRIGSON, W. V. The aboriginal problem in 


the Central Provinces and Berar. Man 48 
(Mr '48) 32-3. (D. Wheatley). A thorough 
and important study “of the factors which 
contribute most to the impending doom of 
the tribal cultures of India” together with 
recommendations which would aid the 
aboriginals to develop tribal culture, to 
adapt themselves and make their own 
contributions to the modern world, and to 
improve their economic conditions. The 
work contains a large number of statistics 
from the unpublished 1941 census. 


2000 GROUSSET, RENE. L’Empire du Levant. 


2001 


Rev. Historique 148 (O-D '47) 258-60. 
(Louis Bréhier). 
GRUNEBAUM G. E. VON. Medieval 
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Islam. J. Royal Asiatic Soc. ('47) 242-3. 
(A. S. Tritton); Bull. School of Orient. 
and African Studies 12 ('48) 430-1. 
(A. S. Tritton), 

GUPTA, RAJ NARAIN. Iran: an economic 
study. Oriente Mod. (Rome) 27 (JI-S '47) 
194-5. (E. Rossi). 

HAMID, K. A. Ibn Maskawaih: a study of 
his “ Al-Faus al-Asghar”. Muslim World 38 
(Ap '48) 134-5. (E. F. F. Bishop). The 
philosophical achievements of Ibn Miska- 
waih have been obscured by his historical 


writings. 

HAMIDULLAH, MUHAMMAD. The Mus- 
lim conduct of state. Middle East J. 2 
(Ap ’48) 226~7. (Herbert J. Liebesny). 

HARFF, ARNOLD VON. The pilgrimage of 
Arnold von Harff, translated and edited by 
Malcolm Letts. Bull. School of Orient. 
and African Studies 12 ('48) 436-7. 
(A. S. Tritton). 

HARRIS, GEORGE K. How to lead Moslems 
to Christ. Muslim World 38 (Ap '48) 132. 
(Herrick B. Young). 

HENNINGER, JOSEF. Die familie bei den 
heutigen Beduinen Arabiens und seiner Ran- 
gebiete. Orientalia 17/1 pp. 1, 113-4. (Fr. 
Rosenthal). “This is a substantial analysis 
of what is known to us from the reports of 
travelers of approximately the last two 
hundred years.” 

GOMEZ-MORENO, MANUEL. El Pan- 
theon Real de las Huelgas de Burgos. The 
Burlington Mag. 90 (F '48) 54. (W. L. 
Hildburgh). 

HOCART, A. M. Les castes. Man 48 (Mr 
*48) 33. (J. H. Hutton). A French transla- 
tion of an unpublished English study of 
castes in India. This scholarly work draws 
on a wide range of comparative custom, 
although the theoretical conclusions are 
sometimes extreme. 

HOFMANN, GIORGIO. San Roberto Bel- 
larmino e il Vicino Oriente. Oriente Mod. 
(Rome) 27 (Jl-S '47) 193. (E. Rossi). 

HONY, H. C. A Turkish-English dictionary. 
J. Royal Asiatic Soc. ('47) 222-3. (C. S. 
Mundy). The dictionary is valuable for the 
period of ca. 1880-1930, excluding both 
later neologisms and older words; Bull. 
School of Orient and African Studies 
12 ('48) 440. (C. S. Mundy). Criticises 
insufficient attention to the vocabulary of 
Hiiseyin Rahmi. 

HOURANI, A. H. Minorities in the Arab 
world. Internat. Affairs 24 (Ja '48) 138. 
(C. D. Quilliam); Oriente Mod. (Rome) 
27 (Jl-A ’47) 192. (E. Rossi). 

AL-HUSRI, SATEH. Yaum Maysalun. Mid- 
die East J. 2 (Ap '48) 230-1. (George J. 
Tomeh), 

HUTTON, J. H. Caste in India. J. Royal 
Asiatic Soc. ('47) 232-4. (Patrick Cadell). 
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The review is concerned mainly with the 
future of the caste system. Recent army 
experience shows that various castes of 
Hindus will mix with each other, but not 
with untouchables. 

2015 KEELING, CECIL. Pictures from Persia. 
Middle East J. 2 (Ap '48) 231-2. (Helen 

* Clarke Young). 

2016 KRAMERS, J. H. De Taal van Den Koray, 
Muslim World 38 (Ap '48) 134. (Arthur 
Jeffery). 

2017 LANE, ARTHUR. Early Islamic pottery, 
Apollo (London) 47 (F 48) 32-4. (D, 
Barrett) 


2018 LLOYD, SETON. Twin rivers: a brief history 
of Iraq from earliest times to the present day, 
Muslim World 38 (Ap 48) 138. (S. M. 
Zwemer). 

2019 MAILLART, ELLA K. The cruel journey, 

‘ Royal Central Asian J. 35 (Ja ‘48) 8s. 
(M. N. K.). Account of an automobile trip 
made in 1939 by the Swiss journalist from 
Erzerum to Kabul. “There is little ground 
which has not been covered by many 
travellers . . . but seldom have such beav- 
tiful photographs been published of the 
mosques . . . of Iran; her descriptions of 
them are excellent.” 

MAJUMDAR, RAYCHAUDHURI and 
DATTA. Advanced history of India. J. 
Indian Hist. (Trivandrum) 25 (Ag ‘47) 
243-5. (C. S. S.). 

AL-MAQRIZI (ed. G. AL-SHAYYAL). 
Nablu ‘ibari n-nabli. Bull. School of 
Orient. and African Studies 12 ('48) 432. 
(A. S. Tritton). 

MARCAIS, GEORGES. La Berbérie Musul- 
mane et l'Orient au Moyen Age. Middle 
East J. 2 (Ap '48) 232-3. (G. Levi Della 
Vida). 

MAUGHAM, ROBIN. Nomad. Royal Cen- 
tral Asian J. 35 (Ja '48) 78-9. (C. 5S 
Jarvis). A very interesting and readable 
account of the author’s attempt to initiate 
schemes for training British officers for 
administrative posts in Arab lands. 

MILLER, A. F. Mustapha-Pasha Bairakiar: 
The Ottoman Empire at the beginning of the 
19th century. Voprosy Ist. ('48) 146-52. 
(V. Lupky). (in Russian). With minor 
strictures, the reviewer regards Miller's 
work as a comprehensive study of the 
abortive reform movement in Turkey under 
Selim III and Mustapha Bairaktar Pasha, 
the reasons for its failure, and the long- 
range effects of that failure in undermining 
the foundations of the Ottoman Empire. 

MOSHARRAFA, M. M. Cultural survey of 
modern Egypt, Part I. Middle East J. 2 
(Ap '48) 229. (Charles D. Matthews). 

MUKERJEE, RADHAKAMAL. The &- 
nomic history of India, 1600-1800. J. Royal 
Asiatic Soc. ('47) 234-5. (P. R. Cadell). 
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2032 


2033 


2034 


2035 


2036 


2037 


2038 





The volume starts from the propositions 
that Indian rule of the seas was broken by 
Western agression and that India’s in- 
dustry was destroyed by English protec- 
tionism. Though its theories are untenable, 
it supplies valuable material. 

MUKERJEE, RADHAKAMAL and DEY, 
H. L. eds. Economic problems of modern 
India. Bull. School of Orient. and Afri- 
can Studies 12 ('48) 470. (C. H. Philips). 

NIZAMI of GAMJEH (ed. Gh. H. Darab). 
Makhzanol Asrar. Bull. School of Orient. 
and African Studies 12 ('48) ‘441-5. 
(V. Minorski). Deals with biography and 
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